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REUBEN    APSLEY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  Oh  dismal  dole,  when  the  secret  soul 

Is  mock'd  by  the  outward  showing  ; 
When  we  dress  the  eyes  in  a  gay  disguise, 

"While  the  tears  are  inward  flowing; 
When  groans  and  grief  would  he  a  relief, 

But  with  carols  we  keep  them  under, 
And  a  laugh  we  start  when  the  throbbing  heart 

Is  ready  to  burst  asunder  ! 

Oh  wound  most  sore  in  the  bosom's  core, 

That  mocks  relief  or  healing, 
When  the  man  we  love  all  others  above 

At  our  feet  is  fondly  kneeling; 
When  we  deeply  yearn  his  vows  to  return, 

But,  oh  !  most  thrilling  trial! 
We  force  the  tongue,  while  the  heart  is  wrung, 

To  utter  a  faint  denial!" 

Not  many  clays  had  elapsed  after  the  commu- 
nication mentioned  in  our  last  chapter,  when, 
as  Helen  was  occupied  in  painting,  her  sister 
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burst  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  "O  del!  quelle 
joie  extatique !  he  's  coming  !  he  's  coming ! — 
Ah  !  Helen,  did  I  not  tell  you  that  he  was  a 
faithful  and  a  loyal  knight, — brave  as  a  Bussy 
d'Ambois  or  a  Scanderbeg,  and  true  as  the  steady 
Clytus  to  his  Statira,  or  Arethusius  to  his  Hya- 
cinthia,  or  Orontes  to  his  fond  Andromeda  ?" 
She  sailed  about  the  apartment  in  an  ecstasy  as 
she  uttered  these  words,  drawing  up  her  head, 
assuming  a  stately  step,  casting  furtive  glances 
at  the  mirror,  and  affording  no  other  explanation 
of  her  transports  than  a  reiteration  of  the  words 
— "  He 's  coming !  he  's  coming  1" 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  said  Helen,  resuming 
her  painting ;  "  when  your  fit  is  over,  you  will, 
perhaps,  inform  me  who  is  coming." 

"  La,  my  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  inconceiva- 
bly opaque  ?  Eh,  comme  tu  as  Fesprit  bouche ! 
Who  should  it  be,  but  my  own  dear  Arcadius  ? 
Gome  to  the  window,  and  see  him  with  your 
own  eyes.  Doesn't  he  look  handsome  in  his 
own  clothes  ?  May  1  die,  if  it  isn't  the  pret- 
tiest plum-coloured  suit  I  ever  beheld.  And 
there  's  Mr.  Goldingham  with  him,  in  his  flat 
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three-cornered  beaver,  and  his  old-fashioned 
horn-headed  cane.  See  how  his  coat  pocket 
sticks  out !  La,  Helen,  only  suppose  it  should 
contain  the  marriage  articles,  the  settlements, 
and  the  favours  for  the  footmen,  and  all  that ! 
I  vow  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"  Your  imagination,  Adeline,  seldom  fails 
you  upon  these  points  ;  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  see  no  reason  to  conclude " 

'*  Fi  done,  Helen  !  always  reason,  reason,  rea- 
son. Comme  tu  me  parais  simple  avec  tes  rai- 
sonnemens !  Hark  !  hark  !  there  's  the  bell  of 
the  great  gate,  and  we  must  of  course  go  down 
to  the  drawing-room.  La,  what  a  figure  I  am  ! 
My  berger  has  come  out  of  curl,  and  these 
conjidants  don't  hang  becomingly,  and  my  cornet 
is  too  much  over  my  cheeks.  Tell  me,  Helen, 
do  my  Crtve-caurs  set  off  the  nape  of  my  neck 
killingly  r 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  they  will  merit  the  name  !" 
replied  her  sister,  smiling. 

"  Bienpense,  ma  scettr !  May  I  die  !  if  I  must 
not  have  a  favorite  at  each  temple,  a  meurtrihe 
to  unite  the  locks,  engageants  to  my  sleeves, 
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and  a  veuez  a  moi  breast-knot.  Dis  done,  Helen, 
shall  I  wear  my  tocque  trimmed  with  Colber- 
tine,  this  cornet  edged  with  point  d'Espagne,  or 
my  bonnet  a  lafulle  ?" 

"  The  latter,  by  all  means,  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  set  your  cap  at  your  visitor  in  so 
pointed  a  manner.'" 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  necessity  for  that,  I  pro- 
mise you.  But  I  must  run  away  to  my  own 
room.  Give  me  one  of  your  black  patches, 
Helen,  or  I  shall  forget  to  draw  attention  to 
the  dimple  on  my  chin.  Grace !  Grace  ! — that 
psalm-singing  girl  is  always  out  of  the  way  when 
she  is  most  wanted.     Au  revoir !  au  revoir  /" 

Without  waiting  to  be  summoned,  Helen  de- 
scended into  the  drawing-room,  when  Golding- 
ham,  before  she  could  congratulate  his  nephew 
upon  his  safe  return,  hastened  up  to  her,  and  in 
the  warmest  terms  expressed  their  joint  thanks 
for  the  inappreciable  benefits  she  had  conferred 
upon  them  both.  Turning  to  her  Ladyship,  he 
enlarged  in  glowing  language  upon  the  mag- 
nanimity and  superior  good  sense  invariably 
evinced   by   Helen,   which   he    considered    the 
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more  extraordinary  in  one  so  young ;  declared 
that  it  put  such  greybeards  as  himself  com- 
pletely to  the  blush  ;  and  concluded  by  felici- 
tating her  Ladyship  on  the  possession  of  such 
a  paragon  of  a  daughter.  During  this  eulogy, 
Helen  kept  her  looks  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
while  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  features ; 
and  as  Reuben  cast  a  glance  at  her  long  black 
eyelashes,  overshadowing  her  glowing  cheeks, 
like  the  dark  streaks  stealing  into  the  vermilion 
of  the  tulip,  he  thought  he  had  never  gazed 
upon  anything  more  interesting  and  lovely.  As 
soon  as  GoldinghanVs  silence  allowed  him,  he 
expressed,  in  the  most  passionate  language  that 
an  overcharged  heart  could  dictate,  his  grati- 
tude for  the  generous  protection  she  had  con- 
descended to  afford  him ;  hoping  she  would 
pardon  the  deep  anxiety  he  must  have  occa- 
sioned her,  as  her  Ladyship  had  already  for- 
given him  for  intruding  himself  into  her  service 
under  a  feigned  name. 

"  Nay,  Sir,  I  have  forgiven  you  more  faults 
than  that,"  said  Lady  Trevanian  ;  "  for  I  had 
often  occasion   to  observe   that  you   knew  no- 
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thing  of  your  business,  and  made  but  a  bun- 
gling butler." 

In  the  most  frank  and  unaffected  manner 
Helen  was  congratulating  her  visitants  on  the 
happy  cessation  of  all  their  troubles,  and  dis- 
claiming her  own  title  to  the  praises  lavished 
upon  her,  since  she  had  only  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates of  common  humanity,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Adeline,  in  her  bell-hoop,  came 
swimming  into  the  room  with  all  the  establish- 
ed steps  and  studied  nonchalance  she  had  learnt 
from  her  French  governess,  the  ribbons,  pinners, 
ruffles,  and  lappets  of  her  outre  dress  streaming 
from  her  as  she  advanced,  the  patch  upon  her 
chin  not  having  been  forgotten,  and  her  multi- 
tudinous locks  being  all  upon  the  qui  vive, 
ready  to  do  execution  and  earn  their  beau-killing 
names.  Handsome  she  still  looked,  for  no  dis- 
figurement could  render  her  otherwise;  nor  was 
she  deficient  in  a  certain  air  of  distinction,  but 
there  was  as  usual  something  so  fantastical 
in  her  garb ; — her  manner,  that  of  a  forward 
girl  affecting  confusion  and  bashfulness,  was 
so  conceited ;  and  her  Frenchified  conversation 
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so  exclamatory  and  jejune  that  the  tout  en- 
semble was  not  likely  to  captivate  any  very 
intelligent  observer.  In  addressing  Reuben 
she  endeavoured  to  blush  and  look  agitated, 
but  could  not  get  any  farther  than  a  sheep- 
ish expression,  and  a  half  suppressed  giggle. 
When  he  expressed  his  thanks,  however,  for 
her  generous  conduct  towards  him,  which  he 
did  in  the  most  fervent  and  animated  terms, 
her  delight  became  manifest.  She  smirked, 
and  simpered,  and  blushed,  and  counted  the 
sticks  of  her  fan,  occasionally  casting  a  most 
significant  glance  at  Helen,  as  if  to  say — listen 
how  passionately  he  is  making  love  to  me — be- 
hold a  confirmation  of  all  that  I  have  assert- 
ed— recognize  my  acknowledged  suitor  !  Re- 
covering, or  rather  resuming,  her  confidence, 
after  this  new  proof  of  her  lover's  homage,  (for 
such  she  deemed  it,)  she  attempted  to  show 
off  before  his  uncle  by  her  usual  Anglo-gallic 
rattle,  though  she  could  hardly  have  hit  upon 
a  more  unfortunate  expedient.  To  Goldingham's 
bigoted  notions,  which  made  him  even  refrain 
from  French  wines  upon  a  John  Bullish  sort  of 
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principle,  every  word  of  that  language  seemed 
to  involve  a  popish  plot.  He  made  no  secret, 
therefore,  either  of  his  own  total  ignorance  of 
the  tongue,  or  of  his  dislike  of  introducing  their 
contraband  terms  into  our  own  language  ;  and 
Adeline,  willing  to  oblige  the  uncle  of  her 
Arcadius,  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  talk 
plain,  intelligible  English,  though  we  are  com- 
pelled to  record  that  her  success  was  only 
partial.  Two  hours  thus  passed  away  rapidly 
and  happily  to  all  parties,  Reuben  listening  to 
every  word  that  dropped  from  Helen's  lips 
with  increased  admiration  and  delight ;  and 
Adeline,  in  her  turn,  devouring  all  that  was 
uttered  by  her  presumed  lover,  with  a  fond 
amazement  at  his  prodigious  talent  and  un- 
rivalled power  of  fascination.  Goldingham  then 
rose  to  depart,  promising  however,  in  answer 
to  Lady  Trevanian's  pressing  invitations,  that 
both  himself  and  his  nephew  would  seize 
early  and  frequent  opportunities  of  returning 
to  Harpsden  Hall. 

After  morning  service  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, Reuben  drove  over  in  the  carriage  to  the 
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Pit  Farm,  upon  the  Downs,  accompanied  by 
his  uncle,  who  was  anxious  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  Grace  Wardrop  and  her  father,  or 
at  least  to  tender  them  some  reward  for  the 
sanctuary  they  had  so  generously  afforded  to 
his  nephew,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  life.  Ana- 
baptists, and  indeed  Nonconformists  of  any  sort, 
were  little  to  his  taste,  but  his  heart  was  not 
so  narrowed  as  to  deny  to  this  family  the  praise 
they  had  so  well  earned  by  their  noble  and  in- 
trepid conduct,  nor  was  he  unprepared  to  attest 
with  his  purse  how  gratefully  he  appreciated 
their  services.  Absorbed  by  her  proselyting 
zeal,  and  the  perusal  of  controversial  tracts, 
which  were  urging  her  enthusiasm  to  an  almost 
perilous  excess,  Grace,  although  she  had  pray- 
ed almost  unceasingly  for  Reuben's  safety,  had 
paid  so  little  attention  to  the  passing  events  of 
the  world,  that  she  concluded  he  had  found  a 
passage  to  the  Continent ;  but  as  there  was  still 
an  uncertainty  upon  the  subject,  she  felt  no 
surprise  that  her  anxiety  respecting  him  should 
remain  undiminished.  When  the  amnesty, 
however,     banished    all    apprehension    of    his 
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safety,  for  she  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  be  included  in  it,  she  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  she  should  still  be  so  deeply 
interested  in  his  fate,  why  she  should  yearn 
to  know  what  had  become  of  him,  why  she 
should  long  to  see  him  once  more;  and  such 
was  the  state  of  her  feelings  on  the  morning 
when  the  latter  wish  was  to  be  so  unexpectedly 
gratified. 

The  unusual,  perhaps  the  unprecedented  sight 
of  a  gentleman's  carriage  waiting  at  the  top  of 
the  steep  declivity  that  led  down  to  the  farm, 
occasioned  her  to  hurry  up  to  inquire  the  mean- 
ing of  the  visit.  Reuben,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
quitted  the  vehicle,  but  being  now  attired  in 
a  manner  conformable  to  his  station,  she  hardly 
recognized  him  till  she  heard  his  voice,  when 
she  uttered  a  cry  of  surprize,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Norton  !  is  it  you  ?  Have  you  seen  the  am- 
nesty ?  You  are  safe,  you  are  safe.  God  be 
praised  !  The  Lord  hath  listened  to  my  prayer ; 
the  Lord  forsaketh  not  his  Saints.  He  hath 
delivereth  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler. 
The  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  the  prey  of  the  terrible  shall  be  de- 
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livered.  Hosanna  in  the  highest I"  Her  lamp- 
like eyes  sparkled,  and  a  wild  joyous  enthusiasm 
sate  upon  her  features  as  she  spoke ;  but  when 
Reuben  proceeded  to  inform  her  that  he  was  no 
longer  Norton,  the  quondam  soldier  and  butler, 
but  Reuben  Apsley,  the  adopted  son  of  Mr. 
Goldingham,  of  the  Place ;  when  the  truth  of 
this  statement  flashed  upon  her  from  his  altered 
habiliments,  the  sight  of  the  carriage,  and  of 
Goldingham,  who  was  now  advancing  to  join 
them,  the  colour  rushed  to  her  wan  cheeks,  and 
as  instantly  retiring  left  them  of  a  more  ghastly 
whiteness  than  before,  her  eyes  glistened,  she 
gasped  for  breath,  and  after  a  momentary  pause 
faintly  articulated,  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  you  are 
great,  you  are  rich,  you  are  among  those  that 
sit  in  the  high  places,  you  have  been  delivered 
like  a  second  Daniel  from  the  lion's  den,  the 
Lord  scattereth  blessings  upon  your  head,  and 
I  rejoice  with  an  exceeding  great  joy.  Yea,  I 
am  very,  very  happy." 

"  No  one  better  deserves  to  be  so,"  said 
Reuben,  taking  her  hand,  "and  if  my  uncle  or 
myself  can  in  any  way  contribute  to M 

"  What  can  be  the   meaning  of  this  ?"  ex- 
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claimed  Grace,  interrupting  him,  and  withdraw- 
ing her  hand  with  a  slight  blush,  "  I  must  be 
happy,  I  ought  to  be  happy,  and  yet  my  heart 
beats    and    throbs  as    if   it    would   burst,  and 

my  head   seems   dizzy,  and  my  eyes don't 

mind  these  tears,""  she  continued  in  a  voice  of 
increased  tenderness;  "indeed,  Norton — Mr. 
Apsley,  I  mean, — I  am  very  happy,  I  am  in- 
deed.1' And  then,  as  if  to  escape  from  thoughts 
and  sensations  that  at  once  bewildei'ed  and  dis- 
tressed her,  she  rallied  her  spirits,  launched  into 
her  enthusiastic  vein,  and  running  towards  the 
dwelling  while  her  pallid  face  again  flared  up 
with  a  look  of  exultation,  she  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Lord  !  thou  hast  made  me  glad,  I  will  triumph 
in  the  work  of  thy  hands.  He  hath  had  trial 
of  bonds  and  imprisonment.  He  hath  escaped 
from  his  chains — he  is  free !  he  is  free  !  Open 
to  me,  my  sister,  and  hearken  to  me,  O  my 
father,  for  I  come  to  ye  anointed  with  the  oil 
of  gladness.'" 

Reuben  had  seen  enough  of  Malachi's  sturdy 
independence,  to  feel  convinced  that  the  smallest 
mention  of  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  per- 
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formance  of  what  he  considered  an  imperative 
duty,  would  be  received  as  an  insult ;  and  he 
therefore  counselled  his  uncle,  who  was  too  apt 
to  consider  money  an  universal  panacea  as  well 
as   acquittance,   to   negociate  with  Grace,  while 
he  himself  should  keep  the  old  man  engaged  in 
conversation.      In   pursuance  of    this   plan   he 
pushed  forward  to .  the  barn,  passing  through 
the  midst  of  his   quadruped   and  feathered  ac- 
quaintance, allotted  in  their  respective  habita- 
tions, and  entered  the  dwelling-house,  where  he 
found  every  thing  wearing  the  ,same  air  of  ex- 
quisite order  and  neatness  as  on  his  former  visit. 
Malachi,  who  had  been  hastily  apprised  of  his 
arrival,  without  having  learnt  the  change  in  his 
circumstances,  held  out    his  right   hand,   and 
grasped  that  of  Reuben  with   his  iron  muscles, 
now  braced   to  an  additional  degree  of  tension 
by  his  indignant  recollection   of  the  enormities 
that  had  been  perpetrated  upon   the  people  of 
the  Lord  since  their  last  meeting.     He  made 
not  the  smallest  allusion  to  his  son  Joel,  for  his 
individual  griefs  seemed  to  have  been  swallowed 
up  in   the  sufferings  of    his  country,   but    he 
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groaned  with  very  agony  of  spirit  when  he 
referred  to  the  atrocities  of  Jeffreys.  "  Surely,'' 
he  exclaimed,  "  the  Lord  shall  avenge  the  blood 
of  his  slaughtered  saints  and  servants ;  he  shall 
strike  down  the  murderer  who  killeth  the  poor 
and  needy ;  the  tyrant  and  the  oppressors  shall 
perish ;  will  not  the  earth  open  and  swallow 
them  up,  as  it  did  the  company  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram?  O  that  I  had  mine  eyes,  and  that 
I  could  wield  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon !"  For  some  time  he  would  hear 
nothing,  bursting  out  into  appeals  to  Heaven, 
or  indulging  in  the  anticipation  of  future  free- 
dom and  indemnity ;  but  he  at  length  became 
more  calm,  and  listened  with  apparent  interest 
to  the  detail  of  Reuben's  adventure,  and  of  his 
fortunate  escape  from  prison. 

Goldingham,  in  the  mean  while,  having  taken 
Grace  apart  for  that  purpose,  was  sounding  her 
as  to  the  most  acceptable  service  that  he  could 
render  her  and  her  father  in  return  for  their 
protection  of  his  nephew.  Reuben  had  observed 
that  her  religious  fervour  was  daily  rendering 
her  more  unfit  for  her  situation  at  Lady  Tre- 
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vanian's,  and  had  therefore  suggested  that  she 
would  be  made  much  happier,  and  find  herself 
in  a  more  congenial  element,  if  she  were  enabled 
to  remain  at  home  with  her  father.     This  hint 
was  no  sooner  thrown  out  than  she  embraced 
it  with  ardour,  declaring  that  there  was  nothing 
she  more  earnestly  desired  than  to  dwell  always 
at  the  farm,  that  she  might  read  the  Bible  to 
her  blind  parent,   and   minister  to  his   wants. 
Goldingham  assured  her  that  her  wishes  should 
be   gratified,  and    that   he  would    order    such 
quarterly  payments  to  be  made  to  her  as  should 
more  than  suffice  to  procure  the  comforts  for 
herself  and  her  father  that  were   now  scantily 
supplied    by  her    service    at    Harpsden   Hall. 
Attaching  but  a  secondary  importance  to  the 
mammon   of    this  world,   Grace    felt    not    the 
smallest  humiliation  in  becoming  the  pensioner 
of  a  rich  man   on  whom  she  had  conferred  a 
previous  service ;  she  accepted  his  offer;  there- 
fore,  with   a  becoming  gratitude,   but   at    the 
same  time  with  a  natural  and  modest  dignity, 
adding,  that    she    should    now   be    completely 
happy.     A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  her  as  she 
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spoke,  and  her  looks  were  so  decidedly  at  va- 
riance with  the  wish  she  had  expressed,  that 
Goldingham,  meaning  to  cheer  her  up,  said  in 
a  bantering  tone,  "  Adod  !  my  pretty  dear,  you 
do  not  look  so.  What !  do  you  grieve  to  leave 
your  sweetheart  behind  you  at  Harpsden  Hall, 
eli  r 

Grace  shook  her  head,  and  pressed  her  hand 
upon  her  heart  in  silence. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  girl,"  resumed  Gold- 
ingham, who  thought  he  saw  a  confirmation  of 
his  suspicions  in  this  action,  "  if  your  affections 
are  engaged,  let  me  but  know  who  it  is,  and  if 
I  can  do  any  thing  to  make  you  happy — m 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no— pray,  pray  Sir,  do  not  talk 
to  me  thus:  indeed  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I 
know  not  myself  why  my  heart — why  I  feel  so 
sad,  when  I  ought  to  be  filled  with  joy  and 
gratitude.'"  She  took  a  small  Bible  from  her 
pocket,  and  laying  it  upon  her  bosom,  continued, 
"  The  Israelites  were  cured  of  the  bites  of  the 
fiery  snakes  by  looking  upon  the  brazen  serpent 
raised  up  in  the  Wilderness,  and  perhaps  this 
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holy  volume  may  allay  the  pang  that  is  now 
gnawing  at  my  heart.1' 

"  Zooks !  my  poor  child,  how  should  you 
have  any  pain  at  the  heart  unless  you  are  in 
love  ?  You  look  down  upon  the  ground,  you 
blush,  there  are  tears  in  your  eyes  ; — Ah,  ha  ! 
slyboots,  have  I  found  you  out  ?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Sir,"  said  Grace,  with 
an  air  of  some  reserve ;  "I  know  not  the  mean- 
ing of  love — I  understand  not  my  own  most 
perplexing  and  painful  sensations,  but  I  beseech 
you  to  spare  me — to  leave  me — to  speak  to  me 
no  more." 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  Goldingham,  seeing 
that  she  was  retiring ;  "  if  you  want  a  friend  in 
this  affair,  come  to  me.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
more  communicative  at  my  next  visit,  for  Reu- 
ben and  I  mean  to  call  upon  you  occasionally.' 

"  I  hope  not — I  hope  not/1  eagerly  exclaim- 
ed Grace;  "I  would  have  given  anything  for 
an  interview  this  morning — but  now,  methinks, 
I  would  never,  never,  never  wish — forgive  me, 
Sir,  I  would  not  offend  you  for  the  world,  but 
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I  scarcely  know  what  I  say."  And  she  hurried 
off,  lest  she  should  betray  emotions  which 
she  could  not  herself  thoroughly  comprehend, 
though  she  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
revealed. 

"  Not  know  what  you  say  ?  Egad  !  so  it 
seems,"  said  Goldingham :  "  what  simpletons 
these  love-sick  wenches  make  of  themselves !  If 
she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  any  of  the  fellows  in 
fine  liveries  at  Harpsden  Hall,  she  shall  keep 
the  stipend  I  promised  her  for  a  marriage  por- 
tion, and  we  will  take  care  of  the  old  blind  fa- 
ther besides.'"  So  saying,  he  called  for  Reuben, 
by  whom  he  was  presently  joined,  when  they 
returned  to  the  carriage,  and  drove  from  the 
Pit  Farm.  Ascending  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
steep  road  of  approach,  Grace  watched  the  car- 
riage till  it  was  no  longer  visible  :  after  which 
she  sate  down  upon  a  large  stone,  and  gave  vent 
to  the  feelings  with  which  she  had  long  been 
struggling  by  a  passionate  burst  of  tears.  Re- 
lieved by  this  ebullition,  she  opened  her  Bible, 
read  in  it  for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to 
her  father  in  a  much   more  composed   state  of 
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mind,  altho  igh  her  countenance  still  betrayed 
the  emotions  by  which  she  had  been  recently 
agitated. 

The  arrangements  for  her  removal  to  the  farm, 
and  for  her  receiving  a  quarterly  stipend  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  father,  were  soon 
carried  into  effect,  and  Reuben  had  thus  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  all  those  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  his  escape,  with  the  exception 
of  Norry  Molloy,  who  had  stopped  his  mouth 
with  an  exclamation  of  "  Bletherumskite,  and 
Blarney,  and  Botheration,  entirely  !"  whenever 
he  attempted  verbal  thanks  ;  who  had  indig- 
nantly refused  all  more  substantial  acknow- 
ledgments for  her  services,  and  whom  he  'new 
not  now  where  to  find,  even  could  he  have  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  gratify  his  wishes  by  the 
acceptance  of  some  permanent  provision  that 
might  enable  her  to  abandon  her  roving,  ha- 
zardous, and  lawless  life.  Norry  was  the  only 
one  whom  Goldingham  felt  little  disposition 
to  remunerate,  his  inveterate  prejudices  leading 
him  to  suspect  that  no  Papist  could  have  thus 
risked  her  life  for  a  Protestant,  unless  she  had 
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some  sinister  design  against    his   soul,   or  his 
Iwdy,  or  both. 

Reuben  now  became  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Harpsden  Hall,  confirming  by  the  sanction  of 
his  judgment  that  deep  impression  which 
Helen  had  made  upon  his  heart,  almost  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  beholding  her,  and  yet 
determined  to  avoid  any  explicit  disclosure  of 
his  sentiments,  until  he  should  have  so  fully 
ingratiated  himself  in  her  favour  as  to  receive 
some  plausible  excuse  for  declaring  himself. 
It  will  readily  be  concluded  that  he  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  placing  his  disposition  and  ac- 
quirements in  the  most  engaging  point  of  view, 
and*  from  his  personal  recommendations  and 
mental  attainments,  he  was  not  likely  thus  to 
exert  himself  in  vain.  Adeline,  conceiving  his 
visits  paid  to  herself,  was  almost  always  present 
when  he  thus  called  forth  his  accomplishments, 
and  never  for  a  moment  doubting  that  it  was 
she  who  had  animated  and  inspired  him,  she 
was  content  to  sit  and  listen  to  his  colloquies 
with  Helen,  even  when  they  rose  far  beyond  the 
range  of  her  own  intellect,  gazing  upon  him 
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with  admiring  eyes  as  a  prodigy  of  talent,  and 
drinking  in  fresh  draughts  of  love  and  confidence 
every  time  that  she  compared  his  eyes  and  com- 
plexion with  the  prophecy  of  the  old  witch,  with 
which  they  exactly  tallied. 

In  the  expectation  that  Reuben  would  avail 
himself  of  the   first   proper  opportunity  for  a 
more  distinct  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  and 
sincerely  desirous,  both  for  her  sister's  peace  of 
mind   and  the  maintenance   of  her  character, 
that  such  an  explanation  should  be  no  longer 
delayed,  Helen  contrived  to  afford  him  frequent 
occasions  for  making  his  avowal  in  form.     Ade- 
line, at  all  events,  was  not  disposed  to  lose  these 
moments  of    tete-a-tete,  for,  as    she    mortally 
hated  a  cold  and  unadvancing  courtship,  she 
failed  not  to  give  him  various  hints,  much  more 
intelligible  than  delicate,  by  referring  to  their 
first    happy   meeting,   her  own   ingenious   con- 
trivance for  getting  him  domiciliated  as  a  ser- 
vant, to  which  she  attributed  the  ultimate  pre- 
servation of  his  life,  and  by  urging  whatever 
she  thought  could  give  her  a  claim  upon  his 
love  and  gratitude.     Reuben  felt  the  awkward- 
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ness  of  his  situation,  but  the  dread  of  commit- 
ting himself  with  a  forward  simpleton  of  this 
character,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
put  him  upon  his  guard,  even  if  his  affections 
had  not  been  totally  and  inalienably  engaged 
by  one,  in  comparison  with  whom  a  much 
higher-gifted  woman  than  Adeline  would  have 
shown  but  as  a  dowdy  and  a  hilding. 

With  the  generous  design  of  bringing  for- 
ward Adeline's  solitary  talent,  Helen  turned 
the  discourse  upon  music,  and  declaring  there 
was  nothing  she  herself  liked  better  than  a  sim- 
ple song,  invited  her  sister  to  oblige  her  by 
singing  the  new  ballad  she  had  lately  learnt.  An 
instant  and  gratified  assent  being  given  to  this 
proposition,  Adeline  adjusted  herself  to  her 
guitar,  making  the  customary  averments  about 
a  bad  cold,  horrid  hoarseness,  &c.  ;  but  instead 
of  the  requested  ballad  she  selected  one  of  the 
songs  that  Reuben  had  formerly  praised  in  the 
summer-house,  trusting  that  the  tones  of  which 
he  had  once  expressed  such  vehement  admira- 
tion could  not  fail  to  awaken  pleasant  recollec- 
tions,  and  impress  him   with   an  undiminished 
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delight.  Such,  however,  is  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation, that  the  voice  and  the  melody  which  had 
charmed  him  when  heard  under  circumstances 
that  imparted  to  them  a  species  of  romance,  now 
that  they  emanated  from  one  whose  understand- 
ing he  could  little  respect,  and  whose  object  in 
selecting  that  particular  strain  he  could  not  but 
observe,  seemed  to  have  lost  a  great  portion  of 
their  attraction,  and  to  have  degenerated  into 
very  common-place  and  unimpressive  music. 
He  was,  moreover,  gazing  all  the  time  upon  He- 
len's lovely  and  intelligent  features,  and  while 
thus  occupied,  there  seemed  to  be  no  room, 
either  in  his  soul  or  his  senses,  for  any  extra- 
neous gratifications. 

Upon  all  occasions  Helen,  actuated  by  the 
same  kind  motive,  endeavoured  to  exhibit  her 
sister  to  as  much  advantage,  or  rather  to  as  lit- 
tle disadvantage,  as  possible,  by  screening  her 
deficiences  and  mistakes,  and  giving  her  private 
hints  to  avoid  certain  peculiarities  of  manner 
which  she  knew  to  be  much  more  likely  to 
alienate  than  conciliate  their  visitor.  The 
effect,  however,  did  not  always  answer  to  the 
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benevolence  of  the  intention.  Although  the 
younger  sister,  Adeline  had  been  presented  at 
Court,  and  had  been  much  more  introduced  into 
the  gay  world  than  Helen,  advantages  which,  in 
her  opinion,  rather  qualified  her  to  give  than  to 
take  advice.  "  Laisse  rnoi  J  aire,  je  fen  prle" 
she  exclaimed,  "  with  all  the  romance  of  which 
you  accuse  me,  I  am  not  going  to  congedier  my 
lover.  Courtship,  I  have  heard,  is  the  happiest 
period  of  our  lives  ;  and  if  my  Arcadius  wishes 
to  prolong  it,  ponrquoi  non  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  affections,  and  he  would  not  pay 
me  these  daily  visits  unless  he  meant  shortly  to 
fall  at  my  feet,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
declare  himself  in  due  form."  So  entirely  had 
this  infatuation  possessed  her,  that  no  pointed 
attentions  to  Helen,  no  trifling  slights  to  her- 
self, (for  Reuben  was  incapable  of  any  rude  or 
marked  avoidance,)  could  shake  her  conviction 
of  his  purpose ;  in  her  conversations  with  her 
mother  she  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  con- 
ducted himself  as  her  acknowledged  lover; 
while  by  significant  hints  and  giggles  among 
her  female  acquaintance,  she  seemed  to  admit 
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that  there  was  something  on  the  tapis  which 
might  lead  to  a  change  of  her  name  and  her  de- 
parture from  Harpsden  Hall. 

Helen,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  much  less  enviable  than  Adeline's.  By 
interfering  in  her  sister's  behalf  she  had  brought 
herself  into  such  "a  habit  of  communion  with 
Reuben,  and  obtained  such  an  insight  into  his 
superior  endowments  both  of  head  and  heart, 
that  she  took  an  increasing  pleasure  in  the 
office,  and  became  unusually  animated  and  elo- 
quent whenever  she  was  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise it.  She  looked  forward  with  expectation 
to  the  days  when  he  had  promised  to  call,  and 
found  an  unaccountable  monotony  and  heaviness 
in  those  when  he  was  absent.  On  the  mornings 
of  his  promised  appearance  she  bestowed  a  criti- 
cal attention  upon  her  toilette,  to  which  she  had 
l>een  hitherto  unaccustomed.  Her  ordinary 
occupations  became  tiresome  and  distasteful  to 
her ;  if  she  attempted  to  paint  she  spoiled 
every  thing  that  she  commenced  ;  she  was  rest- 
less and  could  settle  to  no  regular  employment ; 
her  spirits  failed  her ;  she  avoided  as  much  as 
vol.  in.  c 
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possible  the  society  of  her  sister,  seeking  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  and  frequently 
sighing,  though  she  knew  not  why.  In  short, 
she  had  been  endeavouring  to  kindle  the  fire  of 
love  for  Adeline  until  she  had  unconsciously  in- 
flamed her  own  heart,  as  the  nymphs  of  Calypso 
toyed  with  Cupid  until  they  caught  the  tender 
contagion  of  his  power. 

When  she  could  no  longer  conceal  from  her- 
self the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  spi- 
rits and  feelings,  she  for  a  considerable  time 
remained  blind  to  its  real  origin,  attributing  it 
to  her  anxiety  for  Adeline,  whose  peace  of 
mind  she  believed  to  be  at  stake  ;  and  indis;- 
nantly  repelling  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
any  thing  selfish  or  interested,  still  less  any 
thing  of  love,  in  the  sensations  she  experienced. 
Good  Heavens !  the  very  thought  was  degra- 
ding, and  brought  a  deep  blush  of  indignant 
anger  upon  her  cheek.  It  was  preposterous  to 
entertain  it  under  any  circumstances,  but  in  the 
peculiar  nature  of  her  situation  with  Adeline, 
the  supposition  was  a  million  times  more  in- 
jurious.    Adeline's  was  an  avowed  attachment 
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before  she  herself  had  ever  seen  him  ;  she  was 
the  depository  of  her  sister's  secret,  the  guar- 
dian of  her  happiness,  perhaps  of  her  character 
and  respectability ;  and  was  it  possible  she  could 
prove  so  base  a  traitress  as  to  avail  herself  of 
that  sisterly  confidence  for  inveigling  the  affec- 
tions of  her  lover  ?  No,  no,  no  ! — she  must 
do  justice  to  herself — it  was  treason  to  herself 
to  impute  such  odious  and  incredible  motives 
to  her  actions  and  feelings — she  repelled  the 
charge  which  her  own  sensitive  mind  had  con- 
jured up  ;  it  was  as  false  as  it  was  abominable : 
-—it  was,  in  fact,  impossible. 

Her  heart  amplified  itself  with  the  swell  of 
complacent  virtue  as  she  pronounced  this  ver- 
dict of  self-acquittal,  though  she  resolved  for 
the  future  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  her  feel- 
ings, to  subject  every  emotion  of  her  bosom  to 
a  rigorous  scrutiny,  and  not  again  needlessly 
alarm  herself,  unless  some  more  unequivocal 
confirmation  of  her  suspicions  should  arise. 

This  contingency  occurred  much  sooner  than 
she  had  anticipated.  Reuben  becoming  every 
day  more  deeply  enamoured,  and  conscious  that 
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his  continued  intimacy  at  the  house  required 
the  sanction  of  some  acknowledged  motive,  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer  for  the  encourage- 
ment he  had  in  vain  been  expecting,  but  to  come 
to  an  immediate  eclair cissement  by  avowing  his 
passion.  Twice  had  he  gone  over  to  Harpsden 
Kail  with  this  intention,  but  the  presence  of 
others  had  prevented  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose. On  the  third  occasion  every  thing  proved 
propitious.  Lady  Trevanian  was  confined  by 
indisposition  to  her  own  apartment ;  Adeline 
had  gone  out  to  make  some  purchases  ;  and  yet 
while  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportuneness  of  the 
moment,  his  heart  fluttered,  and  he  felt  his 
courage  sink  within  him.  It  was  precisely  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  wishing 
to  find  himself,  and  yet  he  never  felt  so  utterly 
disconcerted.  Attempting  to  conceal  his  agita- 
tion by  a  cough,  he  resolved  to  give  himself 
time  to  recover  his  self-possession  by  conversing 
first  upon  indifferent  subjects  ;  when  having,  as 
he  thought,  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  con- 
fidence, he  reminded  her  that  although  his  un- 
cle had  refunded  the  money  with  which  her  ge- 
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nerous  forethought  had  supplied  him,  the  purse 
itself  still  remained  in  his  own  possession.  He 
drew  it  from  his  pocket,  and  as  he  restored  it 
to  its  owner,  again  declared  the  fervent  grati- 
tude with  which  his  heart  would  ever  be  pene- 
trated. His  feelings  upon  this  subject  inspiring 
him  with  a  warmth  and  tenderness  unchecked 
by  any  apprehensions  from  their  avowal,  his 
eloquence  flowed  with  a  spontaneous  energy 
that  fell  like  grateful  music  upon  the  ear  of  his 
auditress,  who  again  declared  that  she  would 
have  bestowed  the  same  cares  upon  any  other 
stranger,  though  she  could  not  but  feel  parti- 
cularly gratified  at  having  been  in   any  degree 

useful  to  a  gentleman  whom  she who  was  so 

near  a  neighbour,  and  the  nephew  of  the  much- 
respected  Mr.  Goldingham. 

"  You  cannot  diminish  your  claim  to  my 
gratitude,-"  exclaimed  Reuben,  with  emotion  : 
"  but,  if  you  would  establish  it  upon  another 
basis  which  I  would  eternally  recognize ;  if 
you  would  bestow  any  value  upon  the  life  you 
have  preserved  ; — forgive  me,  Miss  Trcvanian  ; 
let  me,  beforehand,  implore  your  pardon,  ere  I 
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give  utterance  to  my  presumption.  I  would 
not  for  worlds  offend  you,  but  my  heart  must 
be  relieved ;  I  cannot  any  longer  support  this 
struggle  of  my  feelings;  my  happiness  or  mi- 
sery are  in  your  hands.  Once  more  I  entreat 
you  to  have  compassion  upon  me,  if  I  have 
dared  to  aspire  too  high,  but  the  confession  must 
be  made.  I  love  you,  Miss  Trevanian,  pre- 
sumptuously perhaps ; — perhaps  hopelessly  ; — 
but  passionately,  fondly,  unalterably." 

Such  is  the  more  than  lightning  speed  of 
thought,  that  Helen,  who,  from  his  agitated  man- 
ner, and  the  very  beginning  of  his  speech, 
had  anticipated  its  conclusion,  had  conjured  up 
in  her  mind  a  flitting  vision  of  the  happiness 
she  might  enjoy  with  one  so  exactly  after  her 
own  heart ;  of  the  refutation  that  their  union 
would  afford  to  the  insinuations  of  Lady 
Crockatt  and  Mrs.  Chatsworth ;  and  of  the 
assistance  that  her  own  establishment  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  afford  in  restoring  her 
mother  to  society ;  but  this  beatific  vision  did 
but  glance  athwart  her  mind.  She  recollected 
the  treachery,  the  selfishness  that  would  be  im- 
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puted  to  her  motives ; — she  recalled  her  duty 
to  Adeline,  and  summoning  all  her  energies  to 
appear  calm,   and  suppress  the  heaving  of  her 
bosom,    she  replied    in  a   low  voice,    "  I   am 
grateful,  Mr.  Apsley,  for  your  good  opinion  ; 
flattered,  not  offended,  by  the  attachment  you 
profess ;    and    perhaps,   I    should  in  my   turn 
beg  pardon  for  my  freedom,   when  I  remind 
you   that  you  are  young,  very  young,  full  of 
sensibility,  and  yielding,     perhaps   too    incon- 
siderately, to  the  impressions  of  the  moment. 
The  passion  which  you  now  feel  for  me,  you 
may  perhaps  at  no  remote  period  have  enter- 
tained for  another  ;  you  may  have  awakened  a 
reciprocal  tenderness  in  a  bosom  able  to  bestow 
upon  you  the  happiness  which  I   ought  not — 
which   I  cannot  confer.     If  such  be  the   fact, 
may  you    enjoy  every  felicity,    every  blessing 
that  earth  can  bestow  ;    and   believe  me,  Sir, 
among  the  number  of   your  well-wishers,  you 
will  not  have   a  warmer,  sincerer — "  Her  voice 
began  to  falter,  and  she  stopped  short,  for  fear 
of  betraying  her  emotion,   while   her  eyes   re- 
mained fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  the  blood 
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alternately  flushed  to  her  face,  and   then  left  it 
of  a  marbly  whiteness. 

"  Happiness  with  another !""  exclaimed  Reu- 
ben passionately — "  oh  !  never,  never,  never  ! 
Good  Heavens  !  to  what  do  you  allude  ?  I  have 
not  ever  bestowed  a  thought  of  love  upon  any 
woman  that  breathes  except  yourself;  from  the 
first  moment  I  beheld  you,  you  have  been  the 
only  idol  of  my  soul,  the  undivided  object 
of  my  hope.  You  were  my  first  love,  and  you 
must  be  my  last.  It  may  be  presumption, 
folly,  madness  to  say  so ;  but  I  speak  under  a 
deep  and  solemn  conviction  when  I  declare,  that 
nothing  upon  earth,  not  even  your  rejection  and 
contempt,  can  ever  eradicate  a  passion  which 
clings  to  every  fibre  of  my  heart." 

"  Oh  speak  not  of  contempt,  Mr.  Apsley," 
cried  Helen  ;  "  you  will  ever  be  entitled  to  my 
respect,  my  esteem,  my — friendship ;  but  I  will 
be  candid,  for  our  mutual  peace  of  mind  re- 
quires it.  I  speak  not  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  ;  my  mind  is  unalterably  decided ; 
circumstances  which  I  cannot  detail,  but  which 
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are  of  imperative  influence,  compel  me  to  state 
that  I  can  never — never  be  yours." 

These  last  few  words  were  uttered  in  a  low 
and  solemn  whisper,  her  attitude  remaining  un- 
altered, and  her  eyes  still  continuing  fixed  upon 
the  ground  :  but  not  receiving  any  answer  for  a 
few  seconds,  she  ventured  to  look  up ;  when  she 
observed  that  Reuben  was  trembling  violently 
through  his  whole  frame,  his  lips  quivering  as 
he  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  speak,  and  his 
face  of  a  ghastly  paleness.  At  this  spectacle, 
all  her  resolution  and  firmness  became  necessary 
to  prevent  the  tide  of  tenderness  from  over- 
whelming her  heart.  Shutting  her  eyes  with 
a  shuddering  emotion,  she  exclaimed  in  an 
agitated  voice,  "  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Apsley, 
compose  yourself  ! — you  distress,  you  alarm 
me." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no !"  cried  Reuben,  apparently 
not  hearing  her,  and  striking  his  hand  violently 
against  his  forehead  ;  "  it  can  never  be  ;  it  was 
arrogance,  phrenzy  to  dream  of  it :  but  do  not 
hate — do  not  despise  mo,  Miss  Trevanian  :  have 

c  5 
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compassion  on  me ;"" — his  voice  softened  and 
trembled,  as  he  added,  "  for  indeed,  indeed  I 
am  humbled  to  the  dust, — wretched — hopeless, 
and,  I  trust,  broken-hearted." 

"  You  are  cutting  me  to  the  quick,11  exclaim- 
ed Helen,  "  by  this  despairing  language :  if  you 
wish  to  spare  my  feelings,  I  beseech  you,  Sir, 
to  put  some  restraint  upon  your  own.  Believe 
me,  I  have  a  painful  duty  to  perform :  my  heart 
is  already  too  full,  too  much  distressed,  to  bear 
the  aggravation  of  your  reproaches." 

She  turned  aside,  to  hide  a  tear  that  had 
escaped  from  her  eye  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
to  restrain  it ;  and  not  daring  to  trust  herself 
with  a  sight  of  the  effect  it  might  produce  upon 
Reuben,  should  he  by  chance  have  discovered 
it,  she  walked  rapidly  from  the  room,  hurried 
to  her  own  apartment,  threw  herself  upon  her 
bed,  and  wept  for  some  time  without  intermis- 
sion. 

No  woman  can  refuse  the  man  of  her  heart, 
and  remain  for  a  moment  deceived  as  to  the  real 
state  of  her  affections.  The  pang  is  too  acute, 
the  struggle  too  dreadful,  to  allow  of  self-delu- 
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sion.  The  whole  truth  was  now  revealed  to 
Helen  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  She  loved 
Reuben — she  loved  the  man  to  whom  Adeline 
had  previously  given  her  heart  !  Her  fainting 
at  the  ball  she  could  now  attribute  to  its  right 
cause ;  others  would  not  fail  to  assign  it  to  the 
same  source :  the  pride  with  which  she  had  flat- 
tered herself  that  a  strong  mind  might  repel 
and  defy  love  at  pleasure,  was  now  proved  to 
have  been  as  false  as  it  was  arrogant ;  she  had 
forfeited  her  own  esteem,  she  stood  exposed  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  and  she  gave  way  to  an  agony 
of  grief  and  humiliating  self-reproach. 

This  first  ebullition  of  a  spirit,  wounded  at 
once  in  its  honest  pride  and  its  tendcrest  feel- 
ings, was  passionate  and  painful ;  but  her  mind 
was  too  penetrating  to  allow  her  to  be  perma- 
nently unjust,  even  in  judging  herself.  After 
a  short  time  she  reflected  that  the  error  of  her 
heart  was  at  least  an  unconscious  one,  had  been 
confined  to  her  own  bosom,  and  had  in  no  re- 
spect influenced  her  actions. 

She  was  just  recovering  some  little  degree  of 
complacency  under  the  influence  of  this  review 
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of  her  conduct,  when  Lady  Trevanian  entered 
the  apartment,  and  having  long  observed  a 
change  in  Helen's  spirits,  while  she  was  struck 
by  the  marks  of  present  agitation  in  her  face, 
she  sate  down  beside  her,  and  began  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  cause.  Helen's  mental  wound 
was  not  only  too  fresh  and  sensitive  to  allow  of 
its  being  so  immediately  probed,  but  there  had 
long  existed,  between  her  mother  and  herself,  a 
tacit  understanding  upon  certain  points  of  a 
most  peculiar  and  painful  delicacy.  After  her 
return  from  her  uncle's,  many  minute  circum- 
stances, which  would  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  anything  but  conscious  guilt,  convinced 
her  Ladyship  that  her  daughter  had  been  made 
fully  acquainted  with  her  intrigues  and  trans- 
gressions. She  found  herself,  therefore,  not  in- 
frequently in  the  most  humiliating  of  all  si- 
tuations— that  of  a  mother  who  stands  rebuked 
and  humbled  in  the  presence  of  her  own  child ; 
and  when  the  public  prints,  or  the  scandal  of 
visitors,  turned  the  subject  upon  conjugal  infi- 
delity, Helen  invariably  quitted  the  room,  to 
spare  her  mother,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dis- 
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Iress  of  knowing  that  her  daughter  might  blush 
for  her,  though  she  herself  had  long  conquered 
that  unpleasant  self-betrayal.  Not  only  was  she 
affectionately  fond  of  Helen,  but  she  respected 
her  virtues,  she  was  proud  of  her  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  yet  she  hesitated  to  claim  her  con- 
fidence, because  she  was  conscious  that  her  own 
conduct  had  not  authorised  her  to  give  advice. 
She  was  prevented,  in  short,  from  performing  her 
duty  as  a  mother,  because  she  had  violated  it 
as  a  wife,  (an  instructive  moral  to  females !) 
and  hence  that  tacit  avoidance  of  peculiar  topics 
of  which  we  have  made  mention. 

Finding  therefore,  after  two  or  three  remote 
allusions  to  the  cause  of  her  depressed  spirits, 
that  Helen  declined  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Lady  Trevanian  affectionately  kissed  her 
daughter,  recommended  tranquillity  and  repose, 
and  left  the  apartment,  reflecting  with  a  heavy 
heart  upon  those  conjugal  offences  which  had 
excluded  her  from  the  exercise  of  the  maternal 
privileges. 

Reuben  remained  for  some  time  utterly  over- 
whelmed by  the  total  and  unexpected  demoli- 

li 
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tion  of  his  hopes.  He  would  have  sunk  into 
despair,  but  that  the  very  links  of  the  broken 
chain  were  precious  in  his  eyes — that  he  found 
it  a  consolation  to  recall  every  look,  word,  and 
action  of  Helen ;  to  dwell  upon  her  beauties, 
her  talents,  her  virtues,  and  indulge  in  fond 
speculations  as  to  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
her  objections  ;  and  of  being  ultimately  blessed 
with  her  hand.  Upon  these  reveries,  this  diet 
of  hope,  thin  and  unsubstantial  as  it  was,  his 
love  not  only  contrived  to  exist,  but  to  main- 
tain its  full  force.  However  futile  might  be 
the  expectations  with  which  he  fed  his  heart,  he 
found  every  day  an  increased  delight  in  wan- 
dering about  the  plantations,  and  beleaguering 
the  house  in  which  his  Helen  resided.  Every 
spot  which  they  had  trodden  together  became 
sanctified,  every  tree  of  the  garden  and  window 
of  the  house  was  hallowed  by  some  delicious 
association  ;  and  when  the  shades  of  evening 
enveloped  the  mansion,  or  its  unconscious  in- 
mates were  wrapped  in  sleep,  he  would  watch 
about  the  building  with  as  much  anxious  solici- 
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tude  as  a   mother  bending  over  the  cradle   in 
which  reposes  her  only  infant. 

In  one  of  these  romantic  wanderings  he  had 
entered  the  little  arbour  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  the  scene  of  Adeline's  adventure  with 
the  fish-poacher,  and  as  he  reposed  upon  the 
seat  within,  and  called  from  the  treasury  of 
his  recollection  every  word  uttered  by  Helen 
when  they  had  last  stood  gazing  upon  the 
water,  he  wrote  with  a  pencil  the  following 
lines  which  he  left  upon  the  bench  : — 

"  As  the  fund  bird,  through  night  and  morn, 
Still  flutters  round  her  rifled  nest, 
And  loves  the  scene,  though  now  forlorn, 
Where  once  her  brooding  heart  was  bless'd  ; 

So  do  I  love  to  hover  here, 

Where  dreams  of  bliss  1  once  enjoy'd, 

And  haunt  the  spot,  though  fate  severe 
Has  all  my  brood  of  hope  destroy'd.'' 

Adeline's  amazement   at  the  non-appearance 

of  her  lover  had  been  not  less  vehement  than 
her  grief,  and  Helen  thought  it  better  to  leave 
her  in  doubt,  and  to  the  possibility  of  a  change 
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in  Reuben's  affections,  than  to  afford  her  a 
solution  which  would  be  infinitely  more  painful 
than  her  present  state  of  suspense.  It  was  al- 
together a  mystery  to  Adeline,  which  she  could 
not  unriddle  ;  en  attendant  she  felt  it  highly 
expedient  to  assume  all  the  airs  of  a  forlorn 
and  deserted  damsel.  Although  her  grief,  like 
every  thing  else  she  did,  was  overacted,  her 
pride  was  really  piqued  at  this  sudden  and  un- 
accountable desertion,  and  she  was  mortified 
beyond  measure,  that  with  all  her  inquiries  she 
could  not  discover  any  plausible  pretext  for  so 
strange  a  mutability  of  purpose. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  disappointed  moods  that 
she  entered  the  little  arbour  on  the  morning  after 
it  had  been  visited  by  Reuben,  and  perused  the 
scrap  of  poetry  he  had  left  upon  the  bench.  No- 
thing could  exceed  her  transport  at  this  fortu- 
nate discovery ;  she  kissed  the  paper  the  proper 
number  of  times,  and  with  the  due  quantum  of 
ecstasy  prescribed  in  all  such  cases  by  the  most 
approved  romance-writers,  and  was  ready  to 
cry  when  she  had  done,    at    finding    she   had 
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rubbed  out  two  whole  words    and  a  bit  of  a 
third  with  her    mouth.     Fortunately   she   was 
enabled  to  restore  them  from  the  context ;  and 
that  so  precious  a  memorial  might  not  be  ex- 
posed to  similar  accidents,  or  its  characters  be 
entrusted  to  so  delible  a  material  as  black  lead, 
she  sat  down  instantly  and  learnt  the  whole  by 
heart,  resolving  to  preserve  the  original  with 
the  most  pious  care  as  a  sacred  and  invaluable 
relic.     As   to  any   doubt  of  the  verses  being 
intended  for  herself,  such  an  idea  never  entered 
into  her  contemplations  ;  and  her  passion,  which 
was  rapidly  beginning  to  cool,  in  spite  of  all 
her  artificial   stimulants    and   affected  despair, 
and  which  without  some  prompt  refreshment 
would   probably   have   soon   died   of  inanition, 
received   an  impulse    from   this  poetic  cordial, 
which  instantly  restored  it  to  its  pristine  anima- 
tion and  vigour.     It  was  now  obvious  that  he 
was  not  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  house  ;   what 
could  have  destroyed  the   hopes  of  his   heart — 
what  was  the  severe  fate  to  which  he  alluded, 
but  the  tyranny  of  her  mother,  who  had  mani- 
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festly  rejected  his  suit,  and  driven  him  from 
Harpsden  Hall,  without  even  deigning  to  con- 
sult her  upon  the  subject. 

One  immediate  object  now  occupied  all  her 
attention,  and  every  faculty  was  put  in  requisi- 
tion for  its  satisfactory  accomplishment.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  return  some  appro- 
priate answer  to  this  most  touching  appeal ;  to 
undeceive  him  as  to  the  real  state  of  her  affec- 
tions ;  to  encourage  him  to  continue  this  de- 
lightful mode  of  communication  which  might 
ultimately  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  ma- 
lice of  all  their  enemies,  and  ensure  that  ecsta- 
tic ineffable  felicity — the  union  of  sympathizing 
hearts.  It  was  a  circumstance  not  less  morti- 
fying to  her  than  inexplicable,  considering  the 
resemblance  which  she  flattered  herself  with 
possessing,  in  other  respects,  to  the  most  ap- 
proved heroines  of  romance,  that  the  Gods  had 
not  made  her  poetical :  after  repeated  efforts  she 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  every  hope  of 
replying  to  him  in  his  own  strain,  and  as  she 
held  it  essential  that  the  response  should  at  all 
events  be  in  verse,  she  betook  herself  to  her 
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stores  of  French  in  order  to  make  some  appro- 
priate selection  for  the  purpose.  This  she  was 
not  long  in  finding,  and  the  next  difficulty  was 
as  to  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  capti- 
vating mode  of  evincing  her  superior  taste  in 
the  manner  of  its  conveyance,  a  question  of  not 
very  easy  solution.  She  recollected,  however, 
that  by  great  good  luck  she  had  preserved  a 
little  white  wreath  of  the  Immortelle  or  ever- 
lasting flower  given  to  her  by  her  French  go- 
verness, to  which  she  attached  the  following 
appropriate  device,  cut  out  of  gold  paper  with 
great  neatness,  "  like  my  love.1' 

Lest  this  most  original  and  happy  conceit 
should  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  explicit,  she 
wrote  upon  a  sheet  of  valentine  paper,  stamped 
round  with  hearts,  darts,  and  Cupids,  these  lines: 

"  Que  veux  tu  que  je  te  donne, 
Pour  bouquet  on  ce  moment  ? 
Si  j'avois  une  couronne, 
Je  t'en  ferois  le  present. 

.Moii  embarras  est  extreme, 

Car  je  ne  possede  rien  ; 
Et  t'offir  un  coeur  qui  t'aime, 

C'est  te  redonner  ton  bien." 
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Towards  the  close  of  evening  the  garland  and 
the  sheet  of  paper  were  carefully  deposited 
upon  the  bench  in  the  little  arbour ;  and  Ade- 
line, planting  herself  at  a  window  which  com- 
manded the  spot,  fixed  her  eye  upon  the  shrine 
which  contained  her  offering  with  as  intense 
an  interest  as  a  fowler  watches  his  decoy  bird, 
or  the  trap  which  he  has  so  cunningly  contrived 
to  secure  his  prey. 

Night,  however,  began  to  collect  her  shades 
around  the  house  and  plantations,  and  to  sober 
down  into  a  darker  hue  the  light  that  had 
been  gleaming  over  the  little  lake,  without  her 
piercing  glance  having  been  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  her  lover. 
At  length  a  sound,  as  of  a  flute,  met  her  de- 
lighted ear,  and  not  doubting  that  it  was  the 
signal  of  her  Arcadius,  although  she  could  dis- 
cover nothing  moving  upon  the  premises,  she 
waved  a  white  pocket  handkerchief  from  the 
window  as  a  recognition  of  her  having  heard 
the  sound,  in  case  he  should  have  come  dis- 
guised as  a  minstrel  to  serenade  her,  At  the 
same  moment  she  saw  a  man  steal  from  a  clump 
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of  trees,  approach  near  to  the  house,  and  again 
conceal  himself.  After  having  waited  a  little 
while  in  anxious  expectation  of  hearing  the 
tinkling  prelude  of  a  guitar,  but  without  any 
interruption  of  the  silence,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  Reuben  had  probably  some  important  com- 
munication to  make  to  her,  and  was  waiting  a 
safe  opportunity  of  imparting  it  without  being 
overheard  by  any  of  the  family. 

Although  Juliet  thought  fit  to  carry  on  her 
secret  colloquies  with  her  lover  from  a  balcony 
on  the  first  floor,  and  she  would  have  wished  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  have  enacted  the  same  scene 
in  a  similar  manner  with  her  own  Arcadius,  yet 
as  he  seemed  to  decline  this  mode  of  parley,  and 
she  could  not  deny  that  a  ground  floor  was  much 
more  convenient  for  the  purpose,  she  descended 
to  the  housekeeper's  room,  which  was  upon  a 
level  with  the  lawn,  and,  softly  opening  the  win- 
dow, looked  anxiously  out.  Before  she  could 
withdraw  her  head,  she  felt  herself  suddenly 
and  rudely  embraced  by  a  powerful  arm,  while 
repeated  kisses  were  implanted  upon  her  face 
from  a  mouth    smelling  strongly,  and  in  about 
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equal  proportions,  of  beer,  Nantz,  and  tobacco. 
As  she  screamed  and  struggled  to  extricate 
herself,  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  half-drunken  man 
exclaimed,  "  'Swounds  !  Gibson,  what  are  you 
squeaking  about  ?  That  affair  with  Sally  of  the 
Cricketers  is  quite  done  with,  and  you  and  I  are 
all  one  as  married,  you  know.1'  Adeline's  ad- 
ditional struggles  at  these  words  enabling  her 
to  make  her  escape,  she  ran  shrieking  up  stairs  ; 
and  the  ravisher  of  the  kisses,  finding  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  mistress,  so  far  imitated  her  ex- 
ample as  to  take  to  his  heels,  with  as  much  speed 
as  his  intoxication  would  allow. 

This  energetic  and  unceremonious  love-maker 
was  no  other  than  Sir  Carroll  Crockatt's  groom, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  occasional  amorous 
interviews  with  Gibson  the  maid,  at  the  House- 
keeper's window,  and  of  announcing  his  pre- 
sence by  blowing  two  or  three  notes  upon  a 
sixpenny  pipe.  Having  been  rather  too  free  in 
his  potations  on  the  night  in  question,  he  was 
neither  able  to  distinguish  very  accurately  the 
features  of  his  mistress,  nor  disposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly refined  and  squeamish  in  the  expression 
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of  his  attachment.  Adeline's  screams,  however, 
had  so  far  brought  him  to  his  senses,  that  he 
reeled  off  the  premises  in  that  sort  of  serpentine 
line  usually  assumed  by  gentlemen  and  grooms 
in  his  circumstances,  and  which  was  quite  direct 
enough  for  his  purposes,  since  it  conducted  him, 
to  use  his  own  phraseology,  "  right  strait  back 
again  to  the  Half-moon,  to  finish  t'other  pint 
with  Jem  Mumford."" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  But  he  was  foule,  ill-favoured,  and  grim, 
Under  his  eyebrows  looking  still  ascaunce  ; 
And  ever  as  Dissemblance  laught  on  him, 

He  lower'd  on  her  with  dangerous  eye-glance ; 
Showing  his  nature  in  his  countenance." 

Spenser. 

Had  Adeline  been  stirring  with  the  lark 
next  morning,  she  might  have  enjoyed  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  which  she  was  so  discourteously 
deprived  on  the  preceding  evening ;  for  Reuben, 
in  the  restlessness  of  his  mind,  left  his  bed  at 
daybreak,  to  wander  around  the  residence  of 
her  who  had  occupied  his  thoughts  during 
great  part  of  the  night.  On  visiting  the  arbour 
to  see  whether  his  little  poetical  impromptu 
were  withdrawn,  he  pounced  upon  the  garland 
and  inscription  with  a  flutter  of  the  heart,  and 
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intensity  of    expectation,  only  to  be  equalled 
by  his  disappointment  when  he  ascertained  its 
origin.     The    hand-writing,    the    foreign   lan- 
guage, but  above  all,  the  fantastical  device,  and 
the  fulsome  sentiments  of  the  address,  were  all 
evidently  Adeline's ;  and  though  this  discovery 
gave  him  some  clue  to  Helen's  allusions  in  their 
interview,  he  was  still  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  her  sister  could  have  any  claims  upon  one 
who  had  not   only  studiously   abstained   from 
every  mention  of  love,  but  had  conducted  him- 
self towards  her,  in  all  their  late  intercourse, 
with  an  intentional  distance  and  reserve.     Since, 
however,  he  had  most  unaccountably  awakened 
this  feeling,  it  was  manifestly  his  duty  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  be  misconstrued  into  its 
encouragement : — as  it  was   obvious,   that  the 
purport  of  his  lines  had  been  completely  mis- 
taken,  and    presumed  to  be  addressed  to  one 
sister  when  they  were  meant  for  another,  he  felt 
the   propriety    of   discontinuing  altogether    hi-; 
customary  rambles  about  the  house. 

The  desire  of  making  a  voyage  to  India  for 
the   purpose  of  exploring  the  fate  of  his  lost 
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parents,  a  wish  which  had  always  been  deeply 
rooted   in  his    soul,    which   had   been  held  in 
abeyance,  though  never  eradicated,  during  the 
struggles  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and 
the  absorbing  influence  of  his  passion  for  Helen, 
now  revived  with  a  redoubled  force,  and  was 
embraced  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  sanguine 
temperament.     He  was  now  nearly  of  age,  his 
fortune,  limited  as  it  might  be,  was  quite  com- 
petent   to   his    projected  purpose,  and  he  felt 
himself  at  the  same  time  called  to  India  by  the 
awakened  voice  of  filial  duty ;  and  anxious  to 
escape  from  a  country  which  the   disappoint- 
ment  of  all   his    public   hopes,    and   the   pe- 
remptory rejection  of  his  suit  by  Helen,  had 
rendered  a  cheerless  and  unattractive  residence. 
Prompt,  not  to  say  hasty,  in  all  his  resolutions, 
he    sought    an   immediate    interview  with    his 
uncle ;  stated  his  intentions,  and  requested  his 
counsel  as  to  the  most  advisable  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  preliminary  measures  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  adopt. 

"  Preliminary  measures !"   exclaimed  Gold- 
ingham,    bringing  his   large   eyes  close  to  his 
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nephew,  and  staring  with  astonishment.  "Why, 
my  poor  boy,  the  most  appropriate  would 
be  to  get  your  head  shaved,  and  provide  your- 
self with  a  strait- waistcoat ;  for  a  more  mad- 
brained  project  than  this,  a  more  idle  wild- 
goose  chase  never  entered  into  a  human  noddle. 
What !  do  you  mean  to  mount  upon  a  Rhi- 
noceros, like  my  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  or 
across  a  broomstick  like  a  witch,  and  so  ride  to 
the   moon,  or   set  yourself  on    horseback  like 

a  beggar,  and  ride  to .    Adod  !    Reuben, 

you  remind  me  of  your  poor  father,  for  he  had 
always  some  wild  scheme  in  his  pate.  I  used 
to  tell  him  that  he  caught  them  from  the  crazy 
poets  that  he  sometimes  had  to  dine  with  him ; 
the  three  Ds,  as  he  called  them,  Dryden,  Da- 
venant,  and  Durfey,  who  always  turned  his 
head  for  a  week  afterwards,  and  set  him  upon 
scribbling  bad  poetry  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  posting  his  ledger,  or  writing  letters  to 
his  correspondents  in  India." 

"  I  came  npt  to  hear  my  father  ridiculed," 
said  Reuben,  gravely,  :c  but  to  intreat — " 

"  Right  boy,  right;  we  can't  all  be  shrewd, 
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steady,  thriving  men  of  business ;  though  if  he 
had  followed  my  example  and  advice — Hem  ! 
I  never  like  to  brag  of  my  own  success ;  (here 
he  slipped  a  bit  of  sugar  into  his  mouth,)  but 
as  to  your  parents,  Reuben,  and  your  poor 
sister  Agnes,  they  are  all  dead  and  gone ; 
swallowed  up  years  ago  by  the  sea,  foundered 
in  the  great  storm  that  destroyed  the  three 
other  Indiamen.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  of; 
and  I  am  sure  I  took  it  to  heart  at  the  time  as 
much  as  any  body,  but  it  is  no  use  repining  for 
ever.  I  might  as  well  ask  the  Exchequer  to 
restore  me  the  money  it  took  from  me  in  the 
bankrupt  year  seventy-two,  as  the  sea  to  give 
up  the  bodies  that  it  swallowed  so  long  since." 

"  But  there  is  no  certainty  of  this ;  it  is 
known  that  the  vessel  was  to  touch  at  one  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Indian  ocean  ;  she  might  have 
been  wrecked  there ;  they  may  be  still  dwelling 
on  some  part  of  the  coast,  unable  to  procure  a 
conveyance  to  Europe,  and  the  last  hope  that 
a  dutiful  son  should  abandon — ,1 

"  Tut,  boy,  tut  !  you  are  my  son  now,  and 
it 's  your  duty  therefore  to  do  as  I  bid  you." 
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'  I  acknowledge  your  kindness,  Sir,  with 
gratitude,  but  not  to  the  forgetting  of  my  na- 
tural parents.  I  have  ever  felt  a  deep  and 
solemn  conviction  that  I  am  destined  in  some 
way  to  discover  their  fate — rt 

"  Zooks  !  Sir,  you  have  already  very  nearly 
destined  yourself  to  a  halter  by  following  your 
deep  and  solemn  convictions  in  this  foolish  affair 
of  the  Birmingham  Prince,  who  was  fitter  to 
carry  a  fool's  truncheon  than  a  general's,  and 
could  have  better  become  a  cap  and  bells  than 
a  crown  and  sceptre.  It  has  cost  you  a  thou- 
sand pounds  already  to  draw  your  neck  out  of 
that  noose,  and  you  would  waste  the  remainder 
of  your  little  patrimony  in  running  about  the 
world,  like  Tom  O'Bedlam,  looking  for  an  uni- 
corn's egg.  If  you  want  to  sit  down  by  the 
sea-side  and  cry  for  the  moon,  you  may  do  so 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  ocean." 

**  Telemachus  had  no  certain  guide  when  he 
went  in  search  of  his  father  Ulysses,1'  observed 
Reuben.  "  I  may  be  as  successful  as  he  was. 
and  I  feel  a  confidence — " 

;'  So   much   the    worse,   boy,   so   much    thi 
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worse.  The  blind  buzzards  that  ruin  them- 
selves in  searching  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone, 
and  the  Elixir  Vitae  feel  a  confidence.  You 
may  play  the  fool  when  you  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  for  nobody  can  hinder  you,  but  you 
must  not  look  to  me  for  either  advice  or  assist- 
ance, if  you  want  to  send  your  wits  a  wool- 
gathering.11 So  saying  he  took  himself  off  in 
dudgeon,  leaving  Reuben  vexed  to  the  heart 
at  having  offended  him,  but  not  the  less  im- 
movably resolved  to  carry  his  settled  purpose 
into  execution,  the  moment  he  should  obtain 
possession  of  the  means  which  were  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments. In  this  respect  the  law  would  soon 
gratify  his  wishes ;  and  consoling  himself  for  his 
uncle's  displeasure  by  the  conviction  that  he 
was  fulfilling  the  more  imperative  duty  due  to 
his  parents,  he  determined  to  bear  his  sorrows 
with  as  much  patience  as  he  might,  until  he 
should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  then 
bid  adieu  to  England,  perhaps  for  ever. 

A  circumstance  which  occurred  at  this  period 
tended  in  some  degree  to  relieve  his  melancholy, 
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by  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from  the  exclusive 
contemplation  of  his  own  disappointments.  A 
letter  was  received  from  Basil,  Goldingham's 
other  nephew,  whom  we  have  already  slightly 
mentioned  as  being  a  pupil  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  in  London,  stating  his  having  been  at 
the  very  point  of  death,  and  requesting  to  see 
either  Reuben  or  his  uncle  immediately,  as  his 
state  was  still  deemed  very  precarious.  When 
they  had  been  swimming  together  as  boys, 
Reuben  had  once  saved  his  cousin's  life,  from 
which  period,  different  as  were  their  characters 
and  temperaments  in  every  respect,  a  friendship 
had  sprung  up  between  them,  consisting,  on 
Reuben's  part,  of  that  sort  of  attachment  which 
we  always  feel  for  those  on  whom  we  have 
heaped  favours;  and  on  Basil's,  of  the  grati- 
tude and  natural  dependance  engendered  by 
benefits  received,  and  a  conscious  sense  of  in- 
feriority. The  latter,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, was  a  dull,  lethargic  phlegmatic  youth, 
of  narrow  intellects,  and  a  morose,  melancholy 
disposition,  affecting  solitude  and  gloom  to  a 
degree  which   in  one  so  young  might  be  con- 
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sidered  as  indicating  a  morbid  state  of  the  mind. 
All  his  faculties  were  obtuse  and  sluggish,  as 
if  they  had  not  received  their  full  developement. 
Frigid,  and  inert,  however,  as  were  his  feelings 
in  general,  his  gratitude  towards  Reuben  seemed 
to  be  keenly  perceived,  and  was  expressed  at 
times  with  an  animation  that  burst  from  him 
like  a  gleam  of  lightning  from  a  dark  and  lurid 
cloud,  but  which  generally  left  his  mind  sub- 
sequently immersed  in  a  still  denser  gloom  and 
depression. 

The  scabbard  fitted  the  sword :  his  frame 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
spirit  that  tenanted  it.  The  very  fibre  of  his 
skin  was  coarse  and  inferior :  his  thick  dark 
hair  was  of  too  tough  a  texture  to  curl ;  no 
graceful  mouldings  or  delicate  contours  were 
visible  in  his  clownish  figure,  which  Nature 
seemed  to  have  left  in  an  unfinished,  though 
not  imperfect  state.  His  features  were  not  por 
sitively  bad,  but  they  bore  a  general  impress 
of  coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  sluggishness,  more 
displeasing  than  absolute  ugliness.  His  eyes 
were  deep-set    and  dark,  and  their  expression, 
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like  that  of  his  whole  atrabilarious  countenance, 
was  dull,  sombre,  and  lowering  ;  while  his  gait 
and  address  were  equally  slovenly. 

Though  Goldingham  had  done  his  duty  by 
this  orphan-nephew,  in  educating,  supporting, 
and  giving  a  handsome  premium  to  place  him 
with  Sir  Godfrey,  that  he  might  cultivate  the 
only  art  for  which  he  had  ever  shown  the  smal- 
est  capacity  or  inclination,  he  had  never  liked 
him,  and  he  therefore  willingly  accepted  Reu- 
ben's offer  to  go  to  London  in  compliance  with 
the  request  conveyed  in  the  letter.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  the  metropolis,  Reuben  nursed,  at- 
tended, and  amused  the  invalid  with  the  most 
affectionate  assiduity,  giving  him  his  medicines 
with  his  own  hands,  reading  to  him  such  divert- 
ing books  as  were  best  calculated  to  make  him 
forget  the  ennui  of  his  confinement,  discoursing 
ujxm  his  art,  and  ministering  so  effectually  to 
his  recovery,  that  the  grateful  convalescent  de- 
clared himself  indebted  to  him  a  second  time 
for  his  life.  It  was  Reuben's  anxious  wish  to 
convey  him  as  soon  as  possible  into  Dorsetshire, 
as  he  was  heretical   enough   to   reckon  country 
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air  and  tranquillity  better  restoratives  than  any 
that  could  be  supplied  from  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  but  several  weeks  elapsed  ere  his  physician 
considered  him  sufficiently  recovered  to  under- 
take the  journey.  During  this  time,  therefore, 
he  remained  the  constant  inmate  of  a  sick  room, 
lavishing  every  species  of  kindness  upon  his 
patient,  although  he  longed  with  his  whole  heart 
for  the  hour  that  should  take  him  once  more  to 
scenes  that  Helen  had  embellished  and  endeared 
to  his  memory,  ere  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to 
her,  to  England,  and  perhaps  to  happiness.  At 
length,  it  was  pronounced  that  the  patient 
might  safely  travel,  when  Reuben  had  the 
long-desired  pleasure  of  revisiting  Golding- 
ham  Place,  of  presenting  Basil  to  his  uncle, 
nearly  re-established  in  his  health,  and  not  so 
much  altered  in  appearance  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  alarming  nature  and  long 
duration  of  his  illness. 

Though  Adeline  remained  persuaded  after 
the  departure  of  her  imagined  lover  to  London, 
that  he  was  concealed  somewhere  about  the 
grounds,  and  continued  every  evening  staring 
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out  of  her  own  window,  mistaking  the  trunk  of 
each  tree  for  a  man,  and  the  whistle  of  every 
blackbird  for  a  flute,  she  stood  so  far  in  awe  of 
Sir  Carroll's  groom  as  never  to  revisit  the  house- 
keeper's apartment.  All  her  vigils  and  listen- 
ings were,  however,  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
Through  the  servants  at  Goldingham  Place, 
those  infallible  communicants  of  all  things  that 
happen,  and  of  many  that  do  not,  in  every  pri- 
vate family,  she  had  learnt  that  Mr.  Reuben 
was  gone  to  London  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  and 
that  his  return  was  uncertain.  "  Eh,  par  ex- 
emple  /"  exclaimed  Adeline,  indignantly  :  "  who 
would  go  to  see  a  sick  friend  when  he  might 
enjoy  the  society  of  a  mistress  in  good  health  ? 
So  immediately,  too,  after  receiving  my  gar- 
land, for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having 
taken  it  away  !  Ah,  levolageF  And  she  pro- 
ceeded to  shower  upon  him  all  those  terms  of 
endearing  abuse  in  which  the  French  laiifruace 
is  so  prolific.  lie  was  "  un  aimable  scclaat — un 
roue  charmant — un  Jripon  delicieux  F  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  terms  of  equivalent  import,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  she  heaved  a  woful  sigh,  and 
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went  to  communicate  to  Helen  the  intelligence 
she  had  learnt  of  his  journey  to  London. 

On  her  way  she  encountered  her  mother  with 
a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  informed  her  was 
from  her  aunt,  Lady  Barbara  De  Valancey,  in- 
viting either  of  her  nieces  to  spend  two  or  three 
months  with  her  in  London  during  the  season. 
Lady  Trevanian  stated  that  she  had  already 
shown  it  to  Helen,  who  preferred  remaining  in 
the  country,  so  that  if  Adeline  chose  to  accept 
the  invitation  she  might  make  immediate  pre- 
parations for  her  departure.  Nothing  could 
possibly  have  been  proposed  to  her  more  delight- 
ful or  more  apropos.  She  abhorred  the  country; 
she  doated  upon  London,  where  she  would  be 
sure  of  meeting  the  volage,  her  still  dear  Ar- 
cadius,  who  was  staying  there  for  an  indefinite 
period  ;  and  if  not,  there  were  a  thousand 
beaux  and  gallants  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  Lady 
Barbara  gave  concerts  and  balls,  where  there 
were  always  plenty  of  military  officers  ;  and  pro- 
bably she  would  take  her  to  Court.  "  Eh !  quel 
bonheur  !  quelle  jowl  que  je  suis  content  e !"  she 
exclaimed,  and  forgetting  the  character  of  a 
forlorn  deserted   damsel  which  she  had   lately 
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been  assuming,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and 
sailed  about  the  room,  and  began  to  practise 
before  a  mirror  her  most  killing  airs  and  graces, 
since  there  was  at  length  a  chance  of  her  soon 
having  a  proper  field  for  their  display.  All  was 
now  instant  bustle  and  preparation,  for  whenever 
a  new  object  was  presented  to  her  volatile  mind, 
she  was  in  a  perpetual  flutter  of  impatience  until 
it  could  be  attained.  A  grateful  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  was  written  to  her  aunt ;  clothes 
and  jewels  were  hastily  packed;  arrangements 
were  made  for  renewing  her  wardrobe  in  Lon- 
don; Gibson,  the  maid,  promoted  to  the  vacant 
place  of  Grace  Wardrop,  who  had  retired  to 
the  farm,  accompanied  her  in  the  carriage,  two 
men-servants  formed  the  escort,  and  in  due  time 
she  was  set  down  at  Lady  Barbara's  door,  in 
Pall-mall. 

Of  course,  she  had  pledged  herself  to  keep  up 
a  regular  correspondence  with  Helen,  but  as  her 
first  letters  were  pretty  much  confined  to  the 
expression  of  her  rapture  at  the  gaieties  of  dear 
delightful  London,  with  a  description  of  the 
different  parties  at  which  she  had  been,  and  a 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  dresses 
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she  had    most    admired,  we  have  not  thought 
them  worthy  of  preservation.     They  contained 
no  intelligence  interesting  to  our  readers,  except 
that  she  had  never  encountered  her    runaway 
Arcadius,  and  that  she  had  often  seen  Captain 
Gahagan,  who  was  now  with  the  camp  which 
was  forming    at    Hounslow,    paid    her  a  very 
marked  attention  upon  all  occasions,  was  really 
a  most  charming  man,  and  wore  the  most  bril- 
liant and  becoming  dress-uniform  she  had  ever 
beheld.  In  every  suceeding  letter  Helen  thought 
she    could     unequivocally    perceive    that    the 
amusements,  sights,  and  festivities  in  which  she 
was  participating,  together  with  the  continued 
want  of   intelligence  respecting  Reuben,  were 
rapidly  obliterating  the  impression  he  had  made 
upon  her  heart,  and  which,  frivolous  as  her  cha- 
racter might  be,  she  had  imagined  to  be  of  a 
much  deeper  and    more  durable  nature.     Re- 
joiced as  she  was  at  this  discovery  from  her  re- 
gard for  Adeline's  happiness,  and  her  increasing 
conviction  that  Reuben  had  no  intention  of  jus- 
tifying the  hopes  he  had  awakened,  she  could  not 
at  all  comprehend  how  her  sister  could  subdue 
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or  forget  a  passion  which  she  herself,  with  every 
possible    wish    and    motive    for   its  extinction, 
could  not  smother,   without  a  mental  struggle, 
the  violence  of  which  was  attested  to  her  own  ob- 
servation by  its  effects  upon  her  bodily  health. 
Every  body,  indeed,  noticed  her  altered  looks ; 
and  her  mother  frequently  questioned  her  upon 
the  subject,  but  she  avoided  the  inquiry  with 
a  feeling  of  distress  and  impatience,  rendered 
more  remarkable  by  her  usual  placid  amiability, 
resolutely  refusing  all  medical  advice,  and  fre- 
quently escaping  to  her   own    room    that    she 
might  unobserved  give  vent  to  her  tears. 

Had  she  been  in  a  more  cheerful  mood  she 
mierht  not  have  been  altogether  unamused  at 
the  following  letter  which  she  received  one  day 
from  Adeline  : — 

"  Pali-Mall,  Tuesday. 
"  MY    DEAR    HELEN, 

"  You  desire  me  particularly  to  state  whether 
I  have  seen  him ;  but  really  one  has  so  many 
adorers  in  this  charming  London,  that  you  must 
be    more    specific    in    your    inquiries,    though 
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Heaven  knows  you  are  generally  precise  enough 
in  every  thing.  If  you  mean  my  Arcadius,  I 
answer  yes, — ma  is  attends !  qfin  queje  ne  tejasse 
pas  un  poisson  d'Avril — know,  that  it  was  only 
in  a  dream.  A  horrid  bell  woke  me  out  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  conversations  with  him  * 
imaginable,  and  I  had  nothing  left  but  to  ex- 
claim— 

'  Heureux  qui  peut  long  terns  rever, 
En  vain  le  sommeil  te  prolonge, 
Un  prompt  reveil  vient  t'enlever, 
Helas  I  Bonheur,  tu  n'es  qu'un  songe.' 

"  In  no  other  way  have  I  stumbled  upon  my 
inconstant.  And  you  tell  me  he  has  made  no 
inquiries,  forwarded  no  communications  at 
home.  Ainsi  soit-il !  May  I  die  !  Helen,  if  I 
will  break  my  heart,  susceptible,  sensitive,  tre- 
mulously tender  as  it  is,  for  a  fickle,  perfidious 
— Eh  !  le  volage  ! 

"  Wednesday— 1  had  written  thus  far  yester- 
day, my  dear  Helen,  but  was  obliged  to  break 
off,  as  we  went  to  the  play  to  see  my  dear  Dry- 
dens  'All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost.' — 
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Height) !  was  there  ever  a  more  attractive  title  ? 
Booth,  the  noble-looking  Booth,  acted  Antony  ; 
the  Cleopatra  was  the  graceful,  the  majestic, 
the  harmonious  Oldfield  ;  and  to  you  who  know 
the  trembling  sensibility  of  my  soul,  I  need 
not  point  out  the  striking  parallel  that  many 
passages  presented  to  my  own  situation,  and 
the  intense  interest  with  which  all  my  feelings 
must  have  been  abandoned  to  the  illusion  of 
the  scene.  Helas!  faut-il  toujours  gemir  de 
ma  teiulresse?  Vraiment,  I  believe  I  should 
have  fainted  away,  but  that  just  as  Antony 
was  about  to  fall  upon  his  sword,  my  eyes 
encountered  those  of  a  fine,  dark,  military- 
looking  man  in  an  adjoining  box,  who  was  con- 
templating me  with  an  earnest  and  fixed  atten- 
tion. You,  I  know,  ridicule,  flout  the  very  idea 
of  love  at  first  sight ;  but,  my  dearest  Helen, 
you  who  are  neither  to  be  laughed  nor  frowned 
out  of  your  own  convictions,  will  you  not  ac- 
knowledge that  a  whole  a>ra  of  impressions,  a 
whole  futurity  of  feeling,  may  be  concentrated 
in  a  single  glance.  Oh  !  the  language  of  the 
eyes  is  not   compounded  of  letters,  but  every 
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look  is  a  speech,  a  book,  a  history,  and  I  could 
not  help  reading  in  those  of  the  stranger  as  dis- 
tinct a  declaration  of  love  as  if  he  had  knelt  at 
my  feet,  and  made  a  formal  demand  of  my  hand. 
Tu  ris,  mechanle,  mats  unjour  tu  sauras  !  Cap- 
tain Gahagan  was  in  the  house,  and  I  presently 
discovered  that  he  had  noticed  his  rude  stare ; 
for  he  left  his  place,  and  seated  himself  between 
me  and  the  stranger,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  me  should  his  infatuation  lead  him 
to  any  ruder  manifestation  of  his  homage.  Few 
as  were  the  glimpses  I  ventured  to  obtain  of 
him,  I  ascertained  that  he  was  a  personage  of 
military  aspect,  and  what  I  should  call  altoge- 
ther an  original-looking  man.  You  know  how 
I  doat  upon  originality  ! 

"  Well,  my  dear  Helen,  we  withdrew  as  soon 
as  the  tragedy  was  over.  Captain  Gahagan  was 
in  attendance  to  protect  me  to  the  carriage ;  and 
though  I  have  no  doubt  the  stranger  was  sta- 
tioned somewhere  to  intercept  us,  or  at  least  to 
steal  a  passionate  gaze  at  me  as  we  passed, 
it  so  happened  that  I  saw  him  no  more,  and 
we   reached  home  without  accident.     '  Ah  !   I 
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thought  so,'  methinks  I  hear  you  exclaim — 
'  one  of  Adeline's  usual  adventures, — the  moun- 
tain and  the  mouse.'  Tout  doucement,  ma  sozur, 
attends,  attends,  tu  vas  voir.  This  is  only  the 
beginning-  of  an  adventui'e  which  occurred  this 
morning,  which  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps, 
receiving  its  accomplishment,  and  of  which  I 
am  now  writing  you  the  details  as  they  succes- 
sively come  to  my  knowledge. 

"  At  about  11  o'clock,  I  sat  myself  down  in 
the  drawing-room,  to  read  Petrarch's  Sonnets 
to  Laura;  and,  without  withdrawing  my  eyes 
from  the  book,  was  occasionally  pondering  upon 
the  mysterious  stranger  at  the  theatre,  when 
I  heard  a  noise  in  the  apartment,  and  upon 
looking  up — Gracious  Heaven  ! — I  beheld  the 
very  man  actually  kneeling  at  my  feet !  At  the 
same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
Captain  Gahagan.  In  a  moment  I  foresaw 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  might  ensue  : 
I  expected  to  see  his  sword  flash  from  its 
scabbard.  The  book  fell  from  my  hands  :  I 
uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  fainted  away ! 

"  On  my  recovery  I  found  myself  in  my  own 
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room,  Lady  Barbara's  maid  rubbing  my  nose 
with  salts  till  it  was  quite  sore,  and  stunning 
me  with  inquiries  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  I  had 
recovered  my  recollection.  *  For  Heaven's  sake ! 
Atkins,'  I  exclaimed,  '  tell  me  what  you  know 
of  this  mysterious  man.' — '  All  I  know,  Miss,1 
she  replied,  *  is  that  he  came  with  a  bundle, 
which  he  concealed  in  the  Hall ;  and  that  when 
he  went  out  with  the  Captain  there  were  high 
words  passing  between  them,  for  the  Captain 
gave  his  card,  and  talked  of  calling  to-morrow ; 
when  the  strange  gentleman  said  there  was  no 
time  like  the  time  present,  and  so  followed  him 
out  of  the  house.' — '  Good  heavens  !'  I  ejaculated, 
'  then  my  worst  fears  are  confirmed — they  are 
assuredly  gone  to  fight  a  duel — there  will  be 
bloodshed  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  Ade- 
line— perhaps  murder.'  '  Good  lack  !  Miss,  I 
hope  not,'  cried  Atkins,  '  I  declare  I  feel  all 
over  quite  creepy  and  shivery  like.' 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  my  dear  Helen  ?  for  I 
am  addressing  you  as  if  you  were  present  to 
advise  me ;  oh  that  you  were  !  Lady  Barbara 
went  out  to  spend  the  day  just  as  the  stranger 
entered ;   Atkins  is  already  frightened  out  of 
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her  wits;  and  I  cannot  guess  which  road  the 
combatants  have  taken,  even  if  I  could  send 
any  one  to  apprehend  them.  Quelle  aventure 
what  a  distressing  occurrence !  and  to  a  heart 
so  tremblingly  susceptible  as  mine.  Then,  my 
dear  Helen,  there  will  be  such  an  eclat  given 
to  the  affair ;  noticed  perhaps  in  the  Flying 
Courant,  or  the  Observator,  with  the  initials 
of  my  name  at  least;  and  such  a  mob  of 
visitants  coming  to-morrow  to  inquire  the  par- 
ticulars.— I  hope  my  new  dress  will  come  home 
to-night.  I  can  think  of  nothing — do  nothing  ; 
may  I  die,  Helen,  if  I  can  write  more  at  pre- 
sent !  I  must  break  off. 

"  2  o'clock. — The  same  mystery — the  same 
horrid  uncertainty — no  intelligence  of  the  com- 
batants. What  will  become  of  me?  I  am 
bewildered,  distracted,  agonized !  Pity  your 
vt  retched,  too  susceptible  Adeline. 

"  3  o'clock. — No  news — no  tidings — no  relief 
to  these  harassing  sensations.  Atkins  lias  just 
brought  me  up  some  dinner  upon  a  waiter;  but 
to  you  who  know  the  quivering  acuteness  of  my 
feelings,  I  need  not  add  that  I   have  with  diffi- 
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culty  picked  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  just 
tasted  two  oyster  patties.  Atkins  has  gone  down 
stairs.  I  hear  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  in 
the  street,  followed  by  a  dreadful  groan  !  My 
bosom  throbs  violently.  Heavens  !  should  it  be 
one  of  the  combatants  passing  the  house  upon 
a  litter !  Dying  as  I  am  to  go  to  the  window, 
I  dare  not  do  so  for  fear  of  encountering  some 
horrid  spectacle.  Another  groan  !  Atkins 
comes  not ;— any  thing  is  better  than  this  tortur- 
ing uncertainty. 1  have  been  to  the  window, 

where  I  saw  a  crowd  of  brats  surrounding  Punch 
and  Judy  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  having  just  been 
knocked  down  by  her  husband,  emitted  the  dole- 
ful groans  I  had  heard.  What  a  scandal  it  is 
that  these  sorry  buffoons  should  thus  be  allowed 
to  trifle  with  peopled  feelings — such  feelings, 
too,  as  mine  ! 

"Atkins,  I  just  recollect,  said  that  the  mys- 
terious Unknown  brought  a  bundle  with  him, 
which  he  seemed  anxious  to  hide.  How  very 
strange  !  My  mind  is  harassed,  exhausted,  with 
conjectures.  What  could  it  possibly  contain  ? 
Perhaps  a  ladder  of  ropes,  wherewith  to  urge 
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my  escape  ;  possibly  a  disguise,  under  which  I 

was  to  be  whisked  away  to  witness :  but 

ah,  my  foreboding  heart ! — still  more  likely  that 
it    contained    the   pistols,    which  at    this  very 

moment,  perhaps horrid,  horrid  thought !  ! 

Don't  forget,  my  dear  Helen,  to  look  at  the 
Flying  Courant  to-morrow. 

"  7  o'clock. — O  gracious  Heaven  !  my  dear- 
est Helen  !  I  am  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth 
with  confusion  ;  je  suis  desolee,  accablee,  deses- 
perce.  The  murder  is  out ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
no  murder;  and  I  am  overwhelmed  with  un- 
speakable vexation.  If  the  story  transpires,  I 
shall  be  the  laugh  of  the  whole  season, — ten 
thousand  fingers  will  be  pointed  at  me.  Mrs. 
Chatsworth  will  taunt  and  jibe  me;  Lady  Crock- 
att  will  sneer;  Emily  Hartfield  will  blush  and 
look  foolish,  as  she  always  does;  the  Squire  will 
ride  home  upon  his  old  horse  laugh  for  a  month 
to  come ;  and  as  to  you,  Helen,  you  will  be  so 
intolerably  sapient  and  grave,  and  look  so  un- 
mercifully full  of  pity.  N'importe — I  must  tell 
you  the  secret.  Who,  then,  do  you  think  the 
wretch  is? — the  mysterious  stranger — the  ori- 
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ginal-looking  man  ?  No  other,  my  dearest 
Helen,  than  Mr.  Spriggs,  Lady  Barbara's  new 
shoemaker,  whom  she  met  as  she  was  soinsr 
out,  and  sent  him  into  the  drawing-room  to  try 
on  my  white  satin  dancing  shoes ;  which  he  was 
just  kneeling  to  do,  when  Capt.  Gahagan  en- 
tered, and  I  screamed  as  I  have  described. 

"  Mais  ce  rfest  pas  tout ;  his  stedfast  gaze 
upon  me  at  the  theatre  is  explained  by  his 
having  a  glass  eye ;  (why  does  not  the  odious 
creature  wear  a  black  patch  ?)  and  Captain  Ga- 
hagan, who  was  aware  of  this  infirmity,  had 
placed  himself  upon  his  blind  side  to  avoid 
recognition,  as  the  horrid  man  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  dunning  him  for  his  bill,  which  he  has 
not  yet  found  it  convenient  to  pay.  He  had 
given  his  card  upon  leaving  Lady  Barbara's 
house,  because  the  shoemaker  insisted  upon 
knowing  his  address;  and  the  alarming  decla- 
ration, that  there  was  no  time  like  the  present, 
alluded  to  his  demand  of  instant  payment, 
when  the  Captain  talked  of  a  future  day. 

"  De  mal  en  pis,  my  dear  Helen  !  Atkins 
has  had  the  curiosity  to  open  the  bundle  which 
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the  wretch  left  behind  him  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  exit  with  the  Captain,  and  what  do  you 
think  it  contained  ?  Three  pair  of  horrid  red 
Morocco  shoes  for  children,  two  pair  of  odious 
embroidered  slippers,  and  one  pair  of  hateful 
French  clogs ! !  Detestable  creature!  I  am  already 
sick  to  death,  and  shall  go  to  bed  immediately, 
or  this  long,  long,  and  eventful  evening  will 
never  come  to  an  end.  Ah !  how  much  more 
rapidly  passed  the  time  when  I  was  listening  to 
my  own  dear  Arcadius  ! 

'  Quoi  done  !  rien  ne  suspend  le  cours 
De  nos  heures  trop  fortunes ; 
Plaisirs  !  vous  n'avez  que  des  jours, 
Et  les  chagrins  ont  des  anndes.' 

Your  unfortunate 

Adeline  Trevanian." 


VOL.   Ill,  E 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  What  equal  torment  to  the  griefe  of  mind, 
And  pyning  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart, 
That  inly  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkind, 
And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart  ? 
What  medicine  can  any  leache's  art 
Yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance  hide, 
And  will  to  none  her  maladie  impart  ?" 

Spenser. 

The  bachelor  uncle  with  whom  Helen  had 
resided  until  in  advanced  life  he  fulfilled  his 
destiny  by  marrying  his  housekeeper  died  at 
this  period,  and  as  he  had  been  long  enough  unit- 
ed to  his  spouse  to  discover  that  he  had  caught 
a  Tartar,  he  limited  her  provision  in  his  will 
to  a  few  hundred  pounds  a-year,  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  public  charities,  ana 
left  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  his  favourite 
niece  Helen.     Young  as  she  was  at   the  time  of 


<- 
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her  visit,  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  a  due 
appreciation  of  her  character ;  so  highly  indeed 
did  he  estimate  her  good  sense  and  discretion 
and  so  poor  was  his  opinion  both  of  her  father's 
principles,  and  her  mother's  judgment,  that  he 
ordered  the  legacy  to  be  secured  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  named  by  himself,  and  to  be  paid 
over  to  her,  either  upon  her  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  or  upon  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
without  inserting  the  usual  clause  in  the  latter 
case  of  its  being  with  the  consent  of  her  parents. 
Gratified  as  she  was  by  this  mark  of  her  uncle's 
confidence  and  affection,  she  felt  keenly  the  in- 
dignity it  implie  i  to  her  mother,  because  she 
believed  it  to  be  perfectly  unnecessary  ;  and 
though  she  hud  s<  en  little  or  nothing  of  her 
father,  except  duri  his  short  visit  to  Ilarps- 
den-Hall,  she  was  1   that  he  should  have 

experienced  so  m  instance  of  disrespect 

from  so  near  a  re       \-e. 

For  herself  -  :ry  doubtful  whe- 

ther this  beque:  b<    considered  in  the 

light  of  a  benefit.  •     •    I        h  a  deep 

sigh  that  the  on!  uld  have  wished 
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to  enrich  was  beloved  by  her  sister,  and  had 
been  repudiated  by  herself;  while  she  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  the  young  female  in 
uncontrolled  possession  of  such  a  fortune  was 
liable  to  become  an  object  of  contention  among 
spendthrifts  and  sordid  profligates,  from  whose 
snares  no  prudence  might  ultimately  defend  her. 
Her  free  agency  seemed  to  her  apprehensions 
only  an  increase  of  her  own  responsibility,  and 
she  anticipated  the  annoyance  of  being  pester- 
ed with  candidates  for  her  hand  and  fortune, 
when  she  had  already,  unfortunately,  bestowed 
her  heart  upon  another. 

Reuben  only  saw  in  this  bequest,  which  was 
bruited  about  the  neighbourhood  soon  after 
his  return  with  his  sick  cousin,  an  additional 
bar  to  his  hopes  and  happiness.  It  elevated 
his  mistress  still  higher  above  his  own  sphere ; 
it  would  increase  the  number  of  competitors, 
all  of  whom  might  have  better  claims  than 
himself;  and  even  if  he  were  not  already  des- 
pised, rejected,  and  almost  hopeless,  his  inde- 
pendence and  delicacy  recoiled  from  the  idea 
of  renewing  his  suit  under  circumstances  which 
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might  throw  a  suspicion  of  selfishness  upon  his 
motives.     Refraining,  therefore,  from  even  ap- 
proaching the  house  where  she  dwelt,  he  waited 
impatiently  the  arrival  of  the  first  Sunday  after 
his  return,  that  he  might  at  least  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  Helen  at  church.     His  wish  was  grati- 
fied, but  his  heart  was  agitated  with  a  thousand 
tender   alarms,   when  he  marked    the   ravages 
which  a  few  short  weeks  had  produced  in  her 
still  lovely  though  languid  and   faded  counte- 
nance.    Her  features  bore  a  look  of  resignation 
— calm,  indeed,  and  placid,  but  such  as  inspired 
melancholy,  even  if  it  did  not  express  it ;  while 
die    mourning    that    she   wore  for   her    uncle, 
though  it  rendered  her  beauty  more  interesting, 
imparted  to  it  a  still  more  pensive  character. 
As  the   same  opportunity  for  observation    re- 
curred, he  became  more  and  more  penetrated 
with  the  conviction  that  she  was  a  prey  to  some 
lurking  malady,    which  might  perhaps   slowly 
conduct  her  to  the  grave.     His  own  health  and 
spirits  suffered  under  this  Impression ;  and,  as 
his  hopes  of  happiness  in  England  seemed  daily 
to  become  more  faint  and  dark,  he  looked  for- 
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ward  with  an  increasing  impatience  to  the  now 
rapidly  approaching  period,  when  his  coming 
of  age  would  enable  him  to  execute  his  long 
cherished  purpose  of  transporting  himself  to 
India,  where  the  discovery  of  his  lost  parents, 
or  the  contemplation  of  a  new  world,  and  far 
different  scenes,  might  perhaps  confer  upon 
him  that  peace  of  mind  which  he  could  never 
hope  to  possess  while  he  dwelt  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  unattainable,  but  still  deeply  adored, 
mistress  of  his  heart. 

The  mental  trials,  the  conflicts  of  feeling  to 
which  Helen  was  now  a  patient,  though  not  the 
less  suffering  martyr,  were  indeed  more  than 
sufficient  to  explain  that  look  of  slowly  waning 
health  by  which  Reuben  had  been  so  sharply 
distressed.  With  all  her  efforts,  she  could  not 
tear  from  her  bosom  an  attachment  to  the  man 
on  whom  Adeline  had  previously  bestowed  her 
affections — whose  suit  she  herself  had  peremp- 
torily and  definitively  rejected.  On  this  sub- 
ject Lady  Crockatt  and  Mrs.  Chatsworth  in- 
dustriously circulated  the  most  injurious  ru- 
mours, which  stung  her  to  the  quick,  not  only 
on  her  own  account,  but  as  they  interfered  with 
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her  pious  purpose  of  establishing  the  reputation 
of  the  family,  and  procuring  a  more  general 
reception  for  her  mother  ;  and  amid  these  com- 
bined sources  of  vexation,  she  was  tormented 
with  the  sordid  addresses  of  fools,  spendthrifts, 
and  fortune-hunters,  whom  the  rumour  of  her 
uncle's  large  legacy  gathered  around  her  in 
swarms,  like  Arabs  beleaguring  a  rich  caravan, 
and  whose  daring  and  hungry  importunity  she 
found  it  impossible  to  avoid.  Among  the  most 
boisterous,  urgent,  repulsive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  unrepellable  of  these  persecutors, 
was  Squire  Hartfield,  who  had  continued  despe- 
rately following  the  same  ruinous  career  in 
which  we  last  left  him;  gambling,  wasting, 
running  in  debt  wherever  he  could  obtain  cre- 
dit, doggedly  awaiting  the  destruction  that  was 
now  hastening  to  overwhelm  him,  and  alter- 
nating between  fits  of  roaring  false  spirits,  sul- 
len despondency,  and  the  maddening  riot 
of  intoxication.  Sir  Ambrose  Jessop  would 
neither  game  with  him  nor  lend  him  money  ; 
Sir  Harcourt  Slingsby  played,  indeed,  but 
always  unwillingly,  and  always  for  moderate 
sums;    yet,  even  in  this  way,   he  was  so  uni- 
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formly  successful,  that  Hartfield  was  already 
indebted  to  him  in  no  mean  amount,  though 
he  knew  the  good-natured  Baronet  would  ne- 
ver ask  for  it,  if  he  did  not  volunteer  its 
payment,  which  he  was  in  no  situation  to  do. 
As  to  hooking  either  of  them  as  a  husband  for 
Emily,  he  had  angled  with  such  a  clumsy  and 
palpable  self-betrayal  of  his  purpose,  that  they 
must  have  been  gudgeons  indeed,  to  nibble  at 
the  bait.  Both  Baronets  now  talked  of  soon  re- 
turning to  London:  the  presence  of  such  wealthy 
inmates  had,  in  some  degree,  tended  to  uphold 
his  credit,  or  at  least  to  delay  executions  and 
seizures ;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  apprehend 
that  when  they  had  taken  their  departure,  his 
creditors  would  come  down  upon  him  en  masse, 
and  consummate  the  ruin  and  exposure  which 
had  been  so  long  impending  over  his  head. 

In  this  desperate  crisis  the  news  reached  him 
of  Helen's  legacy,  and  it  instantly  occurred  to 
him  that  if  he  could  secure  her  fortune  it  would 
not  only  immediately  extricate  him  from  his 
difficulties,  but  that  by  the  ministerial  influence 
of  her  father  he  might  be  made  receiver  for  the 
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county,  a  situation  at  that  time  vacant,  or  ob- 
tain some  other  lucrative  post,  so  as  to  secure 
himself  against  pecuniary  straits  in  future.  He 
knew  Lord  Trcvanian  well  enough  to  believe 
that  if  he  demanded  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
upon  condition  of  his  strengthening  those  of 
the  ministry  in  the  approaching  Dorsetshire 
elections,  in  which  the  influence  of  himself  and 
his  friends  was  not  inconsiderable,  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  the  negotiation  ;  and 
as  he  had  set  down  Helen  for  a  sort  of  passive, 
moral  puritan,  who  would  glory  in  sacrificing 
her  own  feelings,  and  yielding  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  a  father,  he  judged 
this  to  be  the  most  eligible  mode  of  proceeding. 
He  wrote  accordingly  to  his  Lordship  with  the 
frankness  of  a  man  who  is  proposing  a  bargain, 
and  thinks  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
prove  that  it  must  be  mutually  advantageous. 
This  he  did  so  successfully  that  the  peer,  eager- 
ly snatching  at  any  arrangement  that  promised 
to  ingratiate  him  with  the  ministry;  and  for 
which  he  was  to  give  nothing  but  a  daughter 
in  exchange,   speedily  concluded   the  contract, 

e  5 
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and  endited  a  letter  to  Helen  full  of  cold  pro- 
fessions of  affection,  and  insidious  compliments 
to  the  filial  obedience  she  had  ever  evinced, 
which  he  doubted  not  would  determine  her  to 
comply  with  his  wishes  in  the  present  instance. 
Enlarging  upon  the  tender  regard  for  her  wel- 
fare which  he  had  invariably  manifested,  he 
proceeded  to  state  that  considerations  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  family  main- 
ly depended,  had  induced  him  to  select  for  a 
son-in-law  Marmaduke  Hartfield,  Esq.  a  gen- 
tleman every  way  calculated  to  secure  her  fe- 
licity, and  concluded  with  intimating  that  he 
exacted  an  unconditional  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  With  a  characteristic  delicacy  he  trans- 
mitted this  mandate  to  the  Squire  for  his  peru- 
sal, desiring  him  to  forward  it  to  Harpsden 
Hall,  which  he  did  accordingly  in  a  species  of 
laconic  love-letter,  wherein  he  referred  to  the 
enclosed  document,  adding,  that  he  should  call 
next  morning  to  confirm  by  word  of  mouth  that 
his  constancy  was  "  thorough  true  blue,  staunch 
and  true,"  and  subscribing  himself  her  ardent 
admirer  and  lover. 
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Having  accordingly  bestowed  a  little  extra 
attention  upon  his  wardrobe,  by  throwing  a 
riding  peruke  over  his  dishevelled  hair,  ex- 
changing his  velvet  hunting-cap  for  a  gold- 
edged  hat,  and  his  soiled  scarlet  frock  for  a 
grey  one  braided  with  gold  lace,  he  rode  over 
on  the  following  morning  to  Harpsden  Hall. 
Practised  debauchee  as  he  was,  and  seldom  as 
he  had  been  deficient  in  effrontery,  he  could 
not  approach  such  a  woman  as  Helen  without 
feeling  abashed.  He  had  learnt  from  his  sis- 
ter, that  she  had  been  recently  suffering  under 
a  depression  of  spirits ;  and  partly  with  the 
notion  of  cheering  her  up,  partly  to  carry  off 
his  own  shecpishncss,  he  approached  her  with 
a  swaggering  air  of  confidence,  and  a  boisterous 
rattle  that  was  meant  for  vivacity,  cracking  his 
hunting-whip  as  he  hurried  up  stairs,  as  if 
to  encourage  himself  with  the  sound. 

"  Lookye,  Madam,1'  he  exclaimed,  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  room,  "  I  don't  understand 
speechifying ;  can't  make  love  like  your  wishy- 
washy  palavering  Jack-a-dandies ;  but  you  have 
read  his  Lordship's  letter ;  the  thing,  you  see,  is 
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all  settled ;  and  if  you  say  done  to  the  bargain, 
you  will  have  Emy  for  a  companion,  and  as 
true-hearted  a  husband  as  ever  plighted  troth 
to  a  friend  in  a  bumper,  or  to  woman  in  a  gold 


ring.'1 


"  I  have  read  my  father's  letter,  Sir,"  replied 
Helen,  "  with  not  less  astonishment  than  pain, — 
with  astonishment,  that  he  should  dispose  of 
me  to  a  comparative  stranger,  without  even 
consulting  my  Avishes;  with  pain  that  it  is  ut- 
terly out  of  my  power  to  obey  his  injunctions. 
You  tell  me  that  you  do  not  like  long  speeches ; 
nor  do  I.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  our  last  in- 
terview— this  my  final  declaration,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  no  commands,  no  circumstances,  can 
ever  induce  me  to  listen  to  your  suit.  My 
decision  in  this  respect  is  absolute,  irrevocable ; 
and  if  I  knew  any  more  peremptory  terms  in 
which  to  convey  it,  I  would  willingly  use 
them." 

There  was  a  frank,  straightforward  earnest- 
ness in  her  manner  even  more  impressive  than 
her  language ;  but  the  Squire,  who  was  not  to  be 
so  easily  rebuffed,  resumed—"  Whoop,  Madam, 
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all  right  and  proper,  all  right  and  proper  ;  I 
wouldn't  give  a  pinch  of  gunpowder  for  the 
governor  that  yields  the  fortress  at  the  first 
summons,  and  it's  a  pitiful  hare  that  suffers 
herself  to  be  run  down  without  a  few  doubles, 
and  a  fair  start.  No,  Madam,  I  don't  expect 
to  walk  over  the  course,  can't  win  the  gold 
cup    without    running    the    heat,    but   if  you 

marry  me  you  shall  find Hollo  !  you  Ned  !" 

he  shouted  out  to  his  groom,  throwing  up  the 
window  by  which  he  was  sitting — "  let  out  that 
mare's  curb  a  couple  of  links,  and  what  do  you 
stand  still  in  the  cold  for,  when  you  have  fretted 
her   till   she's  hissing  hot  ?    walk  them   about! 
you    chuckle-headed  cub  !     There  's  a   hunter, 
Madam,"  he  continued,  shutting  the  window  and 
pointing  to  his  own  horse;   "got  by  Jersy  out 
of  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt's  famous  mare  Peggy, 
look  at  his  points ;   small  open  ears,  broad  fore- 
head, large,  bold,  and  bright    eye,   red,   fresh, 
and  wide  nostrils,  straight  throat,  not  cock-thr op- 
pled,   rising  crest,  broad   chest,  ribs  round  as 
a  barrel,  oval   buttocks,  clean  legs,  thin  mane 
and    tail.     Ah,  Madam,    you    should    see    him 
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come  over  a  five  barred,  it  would  do  your  heart 
good. — Let's  see,  what  were  we  talking  of?  Oh, 
ay,  I  was  saying  that  if  you  marry  me,  you'll 
have  as  merry  a  blade  as  ever  cracked  a  joke 
or  a  bottle.  'Sblood  !  what  need  of  palavering 
when  I  can  sing  what  I  want  to  say  in  a  snatch 
of  Singleton's  song — 

'  My  love  to  you  's  as  pure  as  the  flame 
That  burns  upon  an  altar.' '' 

"  Upon  what  altar,  that  of  Cupid  or   Plu- 
tus  ?"  inquired  Helen  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Whoop !  Madam,  what  signifies,  so  you 
have  the  flame  ?  If  it 's  a  good  horse,  and  an- 
swers your  purpose,  never  ask  what  county  he 
comes  from.  Cupid's  flame  will  soon  burn  out, 
if  it  isn't  fed  by  some  of  Plutus's  oil,  and 
Hymen's  torch  won't  make  the  pot  boil.  Sink 
me !  but  we  '11  keep  a  rare  table  at  the  old 
Rookery,  that  shall  presently  cheer  you  up, 
and  make  you  as  fresh  as  a  four  year  old. 
None  of  your  foreign  kickshaws,  but  fat  bucks 
for    summer,    barren    does    for    winter,    with 
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wheatears,  woodcocks,  rail,  plover  roasted  with 
the  blood  in  them,  and  eaten  with  buttered 
eggs  and  ambergris.  Sink  me!  Madam,  we 
have  said  nothing  about  the  wines." 

"  Nay,  Sir,  you  must  allow  me  to  leave  you 
to  your  wine,"  said  Helen,  rising ;  "  and  as  I 
have  already  pronounced  a  final  and  inalterable 
rejection  of  your  suit,  I  trust  you  will  spare  me 
any  future  visits,  which  will  be  not  less  dis- 
pleasing to  me  than  unavailing  to " 

"  Hark  !    Madam,    hark  F     interposed    the 
Squire,  "  didn't   you  hear  a  horn  ?— there  it  is 
again— ""sblood !  that1  sold  Coppinger's  winding — 
I  '11  swear  to  it  among  a  thousand — the  Dor- 
chester stag  hounds    are    out,   and  I   warrant 
they're  running  from  the  Whin  Heights  down 
to  Framley  Bottom.     Sink  me !  don't  you  hear 
the  distant  cry   of    the  dogs  ?     Hey  !   whoop  ! 
yoicks  !   tantivy  !    tallyho  !"     Without  stopping 
to  take  leave  of  his  mistress  he  bolted  out  of  the 
room,  hurried  down  three  stairs  at  a  time,  crack- 
ing his  whip  as   he  went,  jumped  in  a  moment 
on  his  horse,  and  Helen  presently  saw  him  gal- 
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loping  across  the  country ;  while  the  whole 
welkin  rang  with  his  stentorian  "  Hark,  for- 
ward !  holla!" 

In  vain  had  the  Squire  been  thus  decisively 
dismissed — in  vain  had  he  been  desired  not  to 
repeat  his  visits  ;  he  would  take  no  denial,  lis- 
ten to  no  remonstrances,  but  pertinaciously  be- 
leaguered the  house,  so  that  Helen  had  at  last 
no  means  of  evading  his  importunity  but  by 
flying  to  her  own  room  whenever  she  saw  him 
approaching.  Repeatedly  baffled  in  his  attempts 
to  obtain  farther  interviews,  and  driven  by  his 
hourly  increasing  necessities  to  push  his  suit  so 
long  as  there  was  a  chance,  however  forlorn,  of 
its  success,  he  wrote  in  the  first  instance  to 
Lord  Trevanian,  requesting  him  to  transmit 
still  more  peremptory  orders  to  his  refractory 
daughter,  and  then  seeking  his  sister  Emily, 
disclosed  to  her  the  uncompromising  manner  in 
which  his  suit  had  been  rejected,  and  implored 
her  to  exert  her  influence  in  his  favour  with  her 
friend  Helen.  "  Lookye,  Emy,v  he  said,  "  I'm 
spavined,  windgalled,  glandered,  and  fairly 
foundered ;  the  cards  won't   play  for  me  any 
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longer ;  I  'm  flammed,  capotted,  piqued,  and 
repiqued  every  deal ;  the  land  sharks  and  bum- 
bailiffs  are  hovering  around  me  like  carrion 
crows  over  a  dying  sheep,  ready  to  pounce 
down  and  tear  me  to  pieces.  This  is  the  last 
throw  of  the  dice,  the  last  chance  of  a  trump 
card,  and,  if  I  win  the  pool,  sink  me  !  Emy,  if 
it  shall  not  be  my  first  care  to  refund  your  por- 
tion which  I  took  from  you,  like  a  rogue  as  I 
am ;  ay,  and  to  bind  it  fast,  that  no  spendthrift 
may  wheedle  you  out  of  it  again." 

"  Oh,  Marmaduke!  Marmaduke!"  said  Emily, 
shaking  her  head  sorrowfully ;  "  is  it,  indeed, 
come  to  this  ?  And  have  you  stated  your  des- 
perate circumstances  to  Helen  ?" 

"  'Sblood  !  no — not  such  an  ass." 

"  And  do  you  think  so  meanly,  so  basely,  so 
contemptibly  of  me,"  resumed  the  sister,  while 
her  eyes  kindled,  and  her  whole  face  coloured 
with  indignation,  "  as  to  imagine  that  I  will 
be  instrumental  in  imposing  upon  her,  and 
pitifully  defraud  my  friend  in  order  to  repay 
myself?  Such  a  friend,  too,  as  Helen  !" 

"  Whoop  !  wench,  if  you  won't  do  it  to  serve 
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yourself,  do  it  to  serve  me.  You  have  often 
said  you  loved  me  more  than  any  thing  in  the 
world." 

"  Better  than  any  body,  I  might  have  said ; 
but  not  better  than  honour,  nor  better  than 
honesty.  I  do  love  you,  and  I  will  prove  it 
by  instantly  stating  your  ruined  circumstances 
to  Helen,  and  saving  you  from  a  fraudulent 
concealment,  for  which  hereafter  you  would 
eternally  reproach  yourself.  I  will  say  that  it 
comes  from  you  ;  Helen  loves  candour,  it  may, 
perhaps,  induce  her  to  relent ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  is  better  that  you  should  pass  for 
a  pauper  now,  than  for  a  knave  hereafter." 

"  "Slife !  Emy,  you  shall  not  expose  me, 
curse  me  if  you  shall.  I  command  you  not  to 
do  it,  and  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled 
with." 

"  You  have  made  me  a  party,  Marmaduke, 
to  your  infamous  design,  by  offering  me  a  share 
of  the  plunder ;  and  by  Heaven  !  the  sun  shall 
not  set  till  I  have  possessed  Helen  of  every 
thing ;  though  I  will  do  it  so  as  to  spare  you 
as  much  as  possible." 
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"  Lookye,  Emy,,,  resumed  the  Squire,  with 
a  calmness  that  was  the  more  fearful,  from  its 
contrast  with  his  usual  passionate  manner ;  "  I 
am  a  desperate  man — not  to  be  angered,  still 
less  defied.  If  you  blab,  you  do  it  at  your 
own  peril ;  and  sink  me  !  if  I  will  answer  for 
the  consequences." 

"  I  care  not  for  them  ;  no,  not  a  rush,11 
answered  Emily.  "  For  your  sake — for  my 
own,  I  will  do  that  which  is  honest,  ingenuous, 
and  upright ;  nay,  your  angry  calmness  grieves 
— cuts  me  to  the  heart,  but  does  not  frighten 
me ;  for  while  such  is  my  holy  purpose,  I  will 
march  straightforward,  even  though  the  earth 
should  yawn  beneath  my  feet." 

So  saying,  she  hastily  quitted  the  room, 
and  without  a  moment's  delay  proceeded  to 
Ilarpsden  Hall;  informing  Helen  fully  of  her 
brother's  desperate  plight,  but  leading  her  to 
believe  that  his  own  honourable  feeling  had 
induced  him  to  make  the  communication.  He- 
lm expressed  her  regret  at  his  misfortunes, 
particularly  on  Emily's  account,  and  her  admi- 
ration  of  his   candour  ;   but  declared,   that  no 
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circumstances  could  induce  her  to  swerve 
from  her  resolution,  or  to  grant  him  another 
interview  if  she  could  possibly  avoid  it.  This 
decision  she  begged  her  friend  to  impress  upon 
her  brother's  mind  as  often  and  as  earnestly  as 
possible  ;  and  assuring  her,  that  whatever  might 
happen  at  the  Rookery,  she  would  ever  find 
a  home  at  Harpsden  Hall,  she  affectionately 
embraced  her,  and  they  parted. 

Scarcely  had  Emily  left  the  house,  when  a 
letter  was  put  into  Helen's  hands,  which  ve- 
hemently increased  the  agitation  of  her  already 
harassed  feelings.  It  was  from  Adeline,  and 
ran  as  follows : 

"  Hounslowj  Friday. 

"  Yesterday,  my  dear  Helen,  made  me  the 
happiest  of  women  by  uniting  me  for  ever  to 
the  man  of  my  choice,  a  man  with  whom  I  may 
reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  that  enchanting  feli- 
city which  springs  from  the  union  of  two  fond 
and  sympathizing  hearts.  Ah,  Helen  !  je  te 
ferai  chanter  la  palitiodie.  You  always  denied 
the  existence  of  love  at  first  sight.     Well,  my 
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own  dear  darling  Captain  Gahagan,  (for  it  is  to 
him  that  I  am  married,)  declares  that  the  very 
first  sight  of  me  on  the  day  when  lie  picked  up 
my  prayer-book  in  the  church-yard,  inspired 
him  with  a  sudden  irresistible  passion,  which 
can  only  cease  with  his  life.  He  was  from  that 
moment  dying  to  be  introduced  to  me,  and 
you  of  course  remember  his  asking  me  to  dance 
at  the  ball.  May  I  die !  Helen,  if  his  dress- 
uniform  is  not  the  most  magnifique  and  distingue 
that  I  ever  beheld.  His  regiment  was  soon  af- 
terwards ordered  to  join  the  camp  at  Hounslow  : 
he  has  lodgings  in  town ;  we  have  often  met  at 
Lady  Barbara's,  and  elsewhere,  so  that  I  did 
nothing  in  a  hurry,  but  was  enabled  to  convince 
myself  that  he  would  be  the  most  miserable  of 
wretches,  if  I  did  not  consent  to  make  him  the 
happiest  of  mortals. 

"  There,  Helen,  was  there  ever  a  more  afFect- 
iug  instance  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  not  an 
evanescent  impression,  but  that  indelible,  in- 
destructible passion,  which  is  interwoven  with 
the  very  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  re- 
tains its  vehemence  to  the  last  gasp  of  nature. 
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After  this  will  you  not  acknowledge  that — 

'  Le  premier  coup  d'oeil  determine 
En  faveur  d'un  aimable  objet ; 
Vainement  l'esprit  examine, 
Si  le  coeur  a  bien  ou  mal  fait.' 

"  You,  Helen,  who  are  so  precise  and  formal, 
and  deliberate  and  cold,  will  I  dare  say  reproach 
me  for  the  step  I  have  taken ;  I  expect  you 
will  term  me  thoughtless,  giddy,  inconsiderate, 
and  I  know  not  what.  But  one  of  these  days 
you  will  yourself  find,  "  Qu'on  cesse  cT aimer, 
si  quelqu'un  ne  nous  aime  ;n  and  as  to  preci- 
pitation, I  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  re- 
markably circumspect  and  discreet.  Before  I 
decided  on  so  important  a  measure,  I  danced 
several  times  with  my  dear  Gahagan ;  I  ob- 
tained a  perfect  insight  into  his  character,  and 
the  result  is  a  thorough  conviction  of  his  unim- 
peachable integrity,  inexhaustible  amiability, 
and  inextinguishable  love.  Besides,  he  dances 
like  Gouvion  or  Andre,  and  is  doatingly  fond 
of  Romances. 

I  dare  say  the  Flying  Courant  will  take  some 
notice  of  the  affair;  if  it  does,  I  shall  cut  out 
all  the  paragraphs  and  keep  them.     I  need  not 
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write  to  mamma,  as  you  will  of  course  commu- 
nicate this  letter  to  her,  and  I  am  under  no 
apprehension  of  her  reproaches,  for  she  has  a 
hundred  times  declared  that  she  wished  for  no- 
thing but  the  happiness  of  her  daughters,  and 
I  am  at  this  moment  the  happiest  creature  in 
the  whole  world.  I  should  like  her  to  write  to 
Lord  Trevanian,  for  I  dare  not  call  to  pre- 
sent my  dear  Gahagan  without  his  permission. 
Poor  Lady  Barbara,  in  Pall-Mali !  how  will  all 
her  old-fashioned  notions  be  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  an  elopement  from  such  a  decorous,  or- 
derly, and  well-regulated  mansion  as  hers  ! 

"Don't  fail  to  see  Augusta  Chaloncr,  and  tell 
her  all  about  it.  I  was  determined  to  be  mar- 
ried before  her  coule  qui  coute,  and  I  dare  say 
she  will  be  finely  vexed.  Let  me  know  what 
she  said.  I  am  going  to-morrow  all  over  the 
'•amp;  some  of  the  tents,  I  am  told,  are  mag- 
nifique,  on  ne  peat  p/us;  and  on  Monday  to  the 
review,  and  next  day  my  dear  Gahagan  has 
promised  to  take  me  to  Mrs.  Graden's  and  Mrs. 
Thody's,  in  Bucklersbury,  to  buy  all  sorts  of 
French  toys  and  nick-nacks.     Such  an  amiable 
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creature  !  and  I  am  so  happy  !    Adieu  my  dear 
Helen  ;  give  my  duty  to  mamma. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 
Adeline  Gahagan." 
"P.  S.    Direct  to  me  at  the  sign  of  the  Gre- 
nadier.     I   was  married  in    my  pink  cardinal, 
with  the  embroidered  hood,  and  Gahagan  de- 
clared that  I  looked  like  an  ang-el. 


Helen's  first  impression  upon  the  perusal  of 
this  letter  was  a  mingled  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion and  compassion  for  her  sister,  who  she 
feared  had  been  dreadfully  rash  in  committing 
her  fate  to  a  man  of  whom  she  could  have 
known  little  or  nothing.  That  paramount  con- 
jugal happiness  of  which  she  had  herself  formed 
an  exalted  notion,  was  notj  she  thought,  likely 
to  be  built  upon  such  a  basis  as  a  runaway 
match,  after  a  few  interviews  at  balls  and 
crowded  parties  of  pleasure. 

Again  she  took  up  the  letter,  now  moistened 
with  her  tears,  and  upon  re-perusing  it  was 
struck  with  astonishment  when  she  observed 
that  the  name  of  Reuben  Apsley  was  not  once 
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mentioned  by  Adeline,  though  her  thoughts 
could  wander  to  the  most  trivial  details  upon 
every  other  subject.  As  the  idea  of  her 
own  altered  situation  with  regard  to  him,  since 
the  marriage  of  her  sister,  rushed  across  her 
mind,  a  sweet  and  secret  hope  stole  into  her 
heart,  which  suffused  her  previously  pallid  face 
with  a  deep  glow,  and  occasioned  her  tears  to 
fall  with  increased  profusion  upon  the  paper. 
So  soft  and  soothing  was  the  sensation  she  now 
experienced,  that  she  sought  not  to  control 
its  expression,  and  wept  for  some  time  ;  until 
new  misgivings  overshadowing  her  mind,  she 
called  her  pride  to  her  assistance,  dried  up  her 
tears,  and  exclaimed  to  herself.  "  Let  me  not 
yield  to  this  weakness,  this  delusion — it  is  all 
over — I  have  rejected  him — he  is  offended, 
alienated  for  ever  !  Oh,  Adeline  !  Adeline  !  is 
it  possible  that  you  can  ever  have  loved — that 
having  once  loved  you  can  so  soon  forget — nay, 
that  having  once  loved  such  a  man  you  could 
ever,  ever  transfer  your  affections  to  another  ? 
How  differently  must  our  hearts  be  formed  ! 
I  had  long  renounced  hope,  and  yet  I  could  not 
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eradicate  the  stubborn  passion  which  had  en- 
grafted itself  in  my  bosom ;  while  you,  still 
confident  and   sanguine  in   your   expectations, 

could   without  an  effort Alas  !  my  poor 

sister !  I  fear  you  have  thrown  away  your  own 
happiness,  and  I  feel,  acutely  feel,  that  you  have 
unnecessarily  occasioned  me  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  mine  !" 

Endeavouring,  at  Lady  Trevanian's  approach, 
to  suppress  her  own  emotions,  that  she  might 
not  aggravate  those  of  her  mother,  she  put  the 
letter  into  her  hands  without  speaking;  and, 
though  her  Ladyship  had  long  held  her  feelings 
in  such  subjection  as  to  defy  their  betraying  them- 
selves in  her  countenance,  Helen  observed,  with 
pain,  a  deep  glow  of  fire  spreading  itself  over 
her  features  as  she  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
tents. It  passed  away,  however,  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  manifested  itself ;  and  as  she  recovered 
her  self-possession,  a  bitter  smile  played  about 
her  mouth,  according  but  too  well  with  the 
scornful  glance  of  her  eye,  as  she  tossed  down 
the  letter  upon  the  table,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  with  suppressed  agitation, 
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'k  So,  then,  this  is  the  reward  I  am  to  expect 
from  my  children  !  After  having  loved  them 
with  a  foolish  fondness,  after  having  sacrificed 
everything  for  their  sakes,  I  am  to  look  for  no- 
thing  in  return  but  indifference,  ingratitude, 
contempt !" 

In  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  her  whole  frame 
shook  with  passionate  emotion  as  she  uttered 
these  last  words;  and  she  was  preparing  to 
quit  the  room,  to  conceal  the  effect  of  this  un- 
welcome intelligence,  when  Helen  threw  her 
arms  about  her  neck,  and  affectionately  kissing 
her,  while  the  tears  fell  fast  upon  her  bosom, 
sobbed  out,  "  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  my  dearest  mo- 
ther !  look  for  nothing  but  love  and  obedience. 
When  have  I  ever  been  ungrateful  ?"" 

With  one  of  those  sudden  transitions  to  which 
her  feelings  were  subject,  Lad)-  Trevanian  in- 
stantly softened  from  wrath  to  tenderness  :  she 
pressed  her  daughter  fondly  to  her  heart,  re- 
peatedly kissed  her  forehead  and  cheek,  and,  as 
she  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glistening  eye,  ex- 
claimed, "  Forgive  me,  Helen,  forgive  me.  I 
meant  not  my  reproaches  for  you.     You  have 
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ever  been,  as  I  am  sure  you  ever  will  be,  the 
most  dutiful,  the  best  of  daughters.     But  for 

Adeline — the    thoughtless,    unfilial "      She 

paused,  and  again  a  gush  of  maternal  love 
ascended  from  her  heart,  and  slightly  agitated 
the  muscles  of  her  face,  as  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  "  My  poor  Adeline  !  Could  I 
indeed  be  sure  that  she  was  happy — !" 

Helen  urged  the  presumption  of  Captain  Ga-i 
hagan's  attachment,  since  there  could  be  no 
other  inducement  to  the  marriage,  and  the  con- 
sequent possibility  of  its  proving  a  happy  one. 
Lady  Trevanian  shook  her  head  sorrowfully; 
for  her  own  experience  painfully  suggested  to 
her  the  consequences  of  a  hasty  and  ill-assorted 
union :  but  she  shortly  recovered  her  tranquil- 
lity, and  proceeded  to  consult  with  Helen  as  to 
the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  this  intelligence.  It  was  decided, 
that  it  should  be  instantly  communicated  to 
Lord  Trevanian,  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
his  instituting  some  inquiry  into  Captain  Gaha- 
gan's  character  and  connections,  and  leaving  to 
himself  the  adoption  of  whatever  other  steps 
might  be  deemed  necessary.     The  letter  was 
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accordingly  written  and  dispatched ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  following  answer  was  received 
from  his  Lordship's  secretary : — 

"  Madam, 
"I  am  directed  by  my  Lord  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  Ladyship's  letter,  and  to 
declare  to  you  that  his  Lordship  was  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  surprized  at  the  intelligence  it 
communicated,  since  he  could  hardly  expect 
any  other  result  from  the  example  that  his 
daughters  have  received,  and  considers  their 
mother  entirely  responsible  for  their  miscon- 
duct, whatever  it  may  be. 

"  As  it  is  not  his  Lordship's  intention  to  no- 
tice Mr.  Gahagan,  I  am  desired  to  add  that  he 
declines  making  any  inquiries,  or  interfering  in 
the  afl'air. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Ladyship's 
Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
Charles  Fenton." 

This  precious  epistle  was  meant  to  be  parti- 
cularly cutting,  to  wound  the  person  to  whom 
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it  was  addressed  to  the  quick  ;  but  its  uncha- 
ritable object  Avas  in  a  great  measure  defeated 
by  the  very  pains  which  had  been  bestowed  to 
ensure  its  success.  There  was  something  so 
vulgar,  cold,  and  unfeeling,  in  its  character  al- 
together ;  such  a  pitiful  insolence  in  making  a 
secretary  the  medium  of  communication  upon 
so  delicate  a  subject ;  such  a  total  want  of  pa- 
ternal as  well  as  of  conjugal  feeling;  that  the 
pride  which  enabled  Lady  Trevanian  to  resist 
every  direct  insult,  rendered  her  nearly  callous 
to  the  blow.  It  afforded  her  even  an  excuse 
for  again  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  her 
soul,  that  her  husband's  notorious  heartlessness 
might  in  some  measure  excuse  her  own  mis- 
conduct; while  it  supplied  an  additional  con- 
firmation that  no  fidelity  on  her  part  could  ever 
have  reclaimed  and  attached  so  worthless  a 
mind.  She  forgot,  however,  to  add,  that  she 
had  never  tried  the  experiment ;  and  that,  if 
she  had  even  attempted  it,  and  failed,  a  hus- 
band's aberrations  can  never  be  pleaded  as  a 
justification  of  the  wife's. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  O  Heavens ! 
Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself, 
And  dispossessing-  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ?" 

Shakspeauk. 

Absence,  it  has  been  observed,  cools  mo- 
derate passions  and  inflames  violent  ones ;  as 
the  wind  blows  out  candles,  but  kindles  fires. 
Of  the  first  assertion  Adeline  had  recently 
ailhrded  a  sufficiently  striking  exampie,  and 
Reuben  was  now  offering  an  illustration  of  the 
second,  for  although  he  had  been  separated 
from  Helen  for  a  considerable  time  his  love 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish.  Per- 
haps it  was  rendered  more  profound  and  tender 
by  the  touching  sight  of  her  waning  bloom — 
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perhaps  by  the  recollection  that  he  was  soon 
about  to  tear  himself  away  from  her,  in  all 
probability  for  ever,  and  to  interpose  a  whole 
hemisphere  between  himself  and  that  which  he 
loved  dearest  upon  earth.  Conscious  at  once 
of  the  intensity  and  the  hopelessness  of  his 
passion,  he  longed  for  any  change  that  might 
promise  a  relief  to  his  harassed  feelings,  and 
looked  forward  therefore  with  a  daily  increasing 
impatience  to  the  period  of  his  departure  from 
England  and  from  Europe ;  for  however  pain- 
ful and  violent  might  be  the  wrench  of  total 
separation  in  the  first  instance,  he  believed  that 
distance  might  mitigate  his  sufferings,  and  that 
he  might  gather  a  consolation  even  from  de- 
spair. In  this  frame  of  mind  he  loved  to  haunt 
the  seashore,  since  all  the  associations  that  it 
suggested  connected  themselves  with  his  lost 
parents  and  his  meditated  voyage  to  India. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  found  himself 
roaming  along  the  sands  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  lofty  cliffs.  The  night  had  been  wet 
and  stormy,  and  though  the  violence  of  the 
wind  had  abated,  the  sky  was  still  surcharged 
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with  lowering  clouds,  while  the  waves  retained 
a  sullen  and  portentous  swell;,  and  retreated 
with  an  angry  growl,  as  if  the  wrath  which 
had  so  lately  enchafed  them  were  only  half  ap- 
peased. Here  and  there  the  gulls  which  had 
been  driven  to  the  refuge  of  the  cliffs,  were 
again  venturing  out  to  sea,  contrasting  their 
white  wings,  as  they  sailed  in  the  air,  with  the 
murky  clouds,  the  lurid  ocean,  or  the  round 
black  back  of  the  porpoise  as  he  floundered  and 
tumbled  beneath  them.  A  dark  rucked  line  of 
sea-weed  thrown  up  by  the  night  tempest 
fringed  the  shingles  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  while  lower  down  where  the  waves  were 
still  rearing  and  butting  at  the  shore,  the  sands 
were  whitened  with  froth  and  foam. 

He  wandered  on  for  some  time,  lost  in  me- 
ditation, until  on  heading  a  projecting  point  of 
land,  he  beheld  at  no  great  distance  a  shattered 
and  dismasted  vessel  which  had  been  driven 
ashore  in  the  night,  was  lying  upon  her  side, 
and  had  bulged.  After  repeated  attempts  a 
hawser  had  been  got  ashore  and  fastened  round 
a  detached  fragment  of  rock;  to  this  a  sliding 
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noose  had  been  attached,  and  by  these  means, 
for  all  the  boats  had  been  washed  overboard  or 
swamped,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  drag- 
ging themselves  to  the  shore  just  as  Reuben 
came  in  sight.  Hurrying  up  to  the  spot  to 
render  such  assistance  as  might  be  in  his  power, 
he  learnt  from  one  of  the  sailors  that  the  vessel 
was  a  trader  from  Ireland,  and  that  the  whole 
crew  were  now  safely  landed  except,  one  man 
who  was  then  seen  leaving  the  vessel. 

Of  this  last  individual,  he  was  watching  the 
progress  with  an  intense  interest,  when  a  strange, 
ominous,  and  rumbling  sound,  startled  his  ear, 
instantaneously  followed  by  a  loud  and  thunder- 
ing concussion,  which  shook  the  solid  rock  on 
which  he  stood  like  an  earthquake,  while  the 
terrified  gulls,  cormorants,  and  other  sea-fowl, 
scudded  screaming  from  the  spot  in  all  direc- 
tions. Turning  suddenly  round,  he  perceived 
that  a  huge  mass  of  the  stupendously  lofty  cliff, 
loosened  probably  by  the  rains,  had  fallen  in 
gigantic  ruin  upon  the  beach,  throwing  up  a 
cloud  of  white  dust  as  the  chalky  fragments 
were  crushed   and  crumbled   by  one   another. 
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Almost  at  the  same  moment,  he  heard  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  looking  towards  the  hideous  and 
yawning  chasm  where  the  cliff  had  broken  away, 
he  beheld  upon  the  edge  of  its  summit,  a  female, 
who,  lifting  her  arms  up  into  the  air,  threw 
herself  voluntarily  over  the  precipice.  A  thrill 
of  horror  shot  through  his  heart  at  the  sight ; 
but  it  was  but  momentary,  for  he  observed  that 
she  descended,  apparently  unhurt,  upon  a  species 
of  projecting  platform,  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  from  the  surface,  being  a  portion  of  the 
cliff  that  had  only  subsided  to  that  point,  where 
its  progress  was  arrested  by  the  ruins  of  what 
had  previously  fallen.  Instantaneous  as  was  the 
glimpse  he  had  obtained  of  the  figure,  he  had 
recognized  it  to  be  Lady  Trcvaniau,  while  upon 
the  little  platform,  he  discerned  another  female, 
over  whom  she  was  bending,  and  whom  his  fears 
rather  than  his  vision,  suggested  to  be  Helen. 

Electrified  at  this  appalling  idea,  he  sprung 
from  the  beach,  clambering  with  the  desperate 
energy  of  a  maniac  up  the  broken  and  irregular 
slope  of  fragments  that  stretched  themselves  t<> 
the  ledge  on  which  she  was  lying  ;  and  though 
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repeatedly  falling  in  his  career,  and  occasionally 
pulling  down  upon  his  head  the  loose  masses 
which  he  grappled,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  fearfully  narrow  strip  on  which  his 
Helen  lav  extended,  pale  and  motionless,  while 
her  mother,  gasping  for  breath,  and  kneeling 
by  her  side,  was  gazing  upon  her  face,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  a  look  of  vacant  and  helpless 
horror.  From  the  appearance  of  Helen,  as  well 
as  from  the  small  descent  of  the  position  in  which 
he  had  found  her,  he  conjectured  that  she  must 
have  fainted  away,  more  from  terror  than  from 
the  effect  of  any  injury.  He  accordingly  raised 
her  from  the  ground,  and  supported  her  against 
his  knee,  so  that  her  face  might  receive  the  sea 
breezes,  while  he  alternately  rubbed  her  hands 
in  his  own,  her  mother  still  looking  on  with  a 
silent  and  transfixed  agony.  After  a  few  minutes 
had  thus  elapsed,  Helen  slowly  opened  her  eyes, 
gazing  around  her  with  an  unconscious  look  ; 
but  she  had  no  sooner  recognized  her  mother, 
than  she  murmured,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  I  hope 
— I  hope  you  have  escaped  unhurt.''' 

"  Yes,  my  darling   Helen,  yes !"  ejaculated 
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Lady  Trevanian,  tossing  back  the  hair  which 
had  fallen  over  her  face,  and  eagerly  kissing  her 
daughter,  while  the  tears  that  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  terror  gushed  from  her  eyes,  "  And 
have  you  been  equally  fortunate  ?  Tell  me,  tell 
me." 

"  Not  in  the  least  hurt,"  replied  Helen  ;  "  but 
I  fear  I  have  been  sadly  frightened."  Observ- 
ing for  the  first  time,  as  she  uttered  these  words, 
that  she  was  holding  a  stranger's  hand  within 
her  own,  she  looked  round,  and  starting  with 
surprise  as  she  saw  herself  supported  by  Reu- 
ben, she  eagerly  inquired  whether  he  was  hurt. 
Upon  being  assured  that  he  had  not  received 
the  smallest  injury,  she  fervently  ejaculated, 
"  Thank  God!  Thank  God!"  and  closely 
pressed  the  hand  which  she  still  retained  ;  but 
instantly  feeling  as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  an 
impropriety,  her  face  and  forehead  became  suf- 
fused with  a  burning  glow,  she  let  fall  the  hand 
which  she  had  clasped,  and  making  an  attempt 
to  rise,  exclaimed,  with  downcast  eyes,  "  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Apsley  ;  I  believe  I  am  now  able 
to  walk."       She   had,  however,   over-rated  her 
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powers  ;  the  effort  was  too  much,  and  she  again 
sunk  exhausted  to  the  ground. 

"  We  had  better  lose  no  time,1'  cried  Reuben, 
"  in  regaining  the  summit ;  for  I  feel  our  situa- 
tion  to  be  still  perilous ; — this  fragment  of  the 
cliff  is  shaking  beneath  our  feet.'1 

"  Oh,  save  her  !  save  my  Helen  !"  screamed 
Lady  Trevanian,  filled  with  new  terrors  at  the 
idea  that  her  daughter  might  still  be  precipi- 
tated to  the  beach. 

But  this  injunction  was  more  easily  given  than 
obeyed.  Upon  looking  anxiously  around  him, 
Reuben  observed  that  the  cliff  whence  the  little 
plot  that  supported  them  had  broken  away,  pre- 
sented a  perpendicular  wall,  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  in  every  direction,  save  one  extreme  cor- 
ner, where  the  ground  having  fallen  more  gra- 
dually from  the  top,  offered  something  like  a 
practicable  ascent.  This  rugged  opening  was 
fearfully  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  but 
there  was  no  alternative.  Convinced  that  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  and  feeling  every 
nerve  strung  to  a  preternatural  vigour  by  the 
magnitude   of  the    danger,    he  clasped  Helen 
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in  his  arms,  and  running  with  ail  his  force,  so 
as  to  give  himself  the  greatest  impulse  possi- 
ble, he  clambered  safely  up  the  chasm  and 
laid  her  upon  the  field  at  top,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Hardly  a 
minute  had  been  expended  in  her  rescue,  and 
yet  as  Helen  felt  the  heart  of  her  lover  vio- 
lently throbbing  while  he  held  her  firmly  in  his 
arms,  and  thought  upon  the  danger  he  was  en- 
countering for  her  preservation,  it  sent  a  thrill 
through  her  whole  frame,  and  awakened  a  deep 
pang  that  she  should  have  rejected  his  suit  and 
distressed  his  feelings  as  well  as  her  own,  out 
of  a  mistaken  regard  for  the  happiness  of  her 
sister. 

Reuben  instantly  returned  to  the  assistance  of 
Lady  Trevanian,  who  was  already  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  fissure  by  which  he  had  mounted,  but 
recoiled  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  precipice 
by  its  side.  Now  that  she  knew  Helen  to  be 
safe,  her  personal  fears  regained  their  as- 
cendancy, and  she  proposed,  rather  than  at- 
tempt the  fearful  ascent,  that  they  should  en- 
deavour to  make  their  way  down  to  the  beach. 
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In  as  few  words  as  possible  he  explained  his  ap- 
prehensions that  the  ledge  whereon  they  stood 
would  give  way,  in  which  event  they  would  be 
inevitably  overwhelmed  as  they  descended  ;  and 
urging  her  to  hold  his  hand  and  look  only 
towards  the  cliff,  that  she  might  not  be  made 
giddy  by  the  sight  of  the  precipice,  he  assist- 
ed her  safely,  though  not  without  occasional 
shudders  of  hesitation,  to  the  top. 

Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  summit  when 
she  heard  a  new    crash,  and    looking  eagerly 
round,  she  discovered  that  the  narrow  platform 
upon  which  she  had  leaped  down   when  it  had 
first  subsided  with  Helen,  while  standing  a  little 
in  advance  gazing   upon  the   wreck,  and  from 
which  they  had  both  been  so  recently  rescued, 
was    precipitated    to     the    sands    below    in    a 
thousand  shivered  and  smoking  fragments.    Ut- 
tering a    new  cry  of    terror  at    the  sight,  she 
ran  rapidly  towards  her  daughter,  as  if  still  dis- 
trusting the  ground  on  which  she   trod,    and 
throwing  herself  upon  the  grass  beside  her,  again 
tenderly  embraced  her  as  if  she  were  just  re- 
deemed from  a  second  danger. 
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Her  servant  now  hurried  to  the  spot,  and 
Reuben,  with  his  assistance,  supported  Lady 
Trevanian  and  Helen  to  their  carriage,  which 
had  been  left  at  a  small  distance,  when  they  had 
alighted  to  look  at  the  wreck.  Repeatedly 
pressing  his  hand  with  a  trembling  emotion, 
her  Ladyship  entreated  him  to  call  at  Harpsden 
Hall  on  the  morrow,  that  he  might  receive  from 
herself  and  Helen,  when  they  should  be  re- 
covered from  their  agitation,  a  more  formal 
expression  of  their  gratitude ;  an  invitation 
which  he  accepted  with  rapture,  and  stood  for 
a  long  time  gazing  at  the  departing  carriage, 
his  bosom  filled  with  a  confused  but  delicious 
ecstasy  of  joy  and  renovated  hope. 

They  must  know  little  of  a  lover's  feelings 
who  have  not  already  anticipated  that  he  was 
an  early  visitant  on  the  following  morning, 
and  they  must  be  still  greater  strangers  to  his 
sensations,  if  they  inuiginc  him  to  have  been 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  intelligence,  that 
Lady  Trevanian,  exhausted  by  the  exertions 
and  agitation  of  the  previous  day,  had  not 
yet  arisen  from  her  bed,  but  that  Helen  would 
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shortly  join  him  in  the  drawing-room.  He  had 
not  been  many  minutes  in  attendance  before 
she  entered ;  and  as  the  paleness  and  languor 
of  her  late  appearance  were  momentarily  chased 
away  by  the  deep  blush  that  suffused  her  fea- 
tures and  the  animation  of  her  eyes  and  man-, 
ner,  as  she  expressed  the  fervent  gratitude  of 
herself  and  mother  for  their  preservation,  be 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  half  so 
beautiful.  She  stated  her  conviction  that  they 
had  been  solely  preserved  by  his  activity  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  that  they  had  all  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  their  deliverance  from  so 
frightful  a  situation, 

Reuben  expressed  his  delight  at  having  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  a  life  so  much  more 
dear  and  precious  to  him  than  his  own.  "  As 
for  mine,  indeed,11  he  added,  with  a  deep  sigh 
and  a  dejected  look,  "  I  confess  I  am  little 
solicitous  about  it,  since  the  only  person  to 
whom  I  wished  to  devote  it,  since  she  for  whom 
alone  I  would  desire  to  live,  has  cruelly  disap- 
pointed my  hopes ;    since   I  am  doomed " 

his  voice  faltered,  and  he  paused. 
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Helen,  observing  that  he  was  struggling  with 
some  inward  and  painful  emotion,  blushed  still 
deeper,  as  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  low  agi- 
tated voice  she  said,  "  I  should  hate  myself, 
Mr.  Apsley,  if  I  could  unnecessarily  inflict  a 
moment's  pain  upon  so  generous  and  feeling  a 
heart  as  your  own.  Perhaps  I  may  be  departing 
from  the  strict  line  of  propriety  in  what  I  am 
about  to  say — perhaps  you  may  consider  me — 
but  still  as  I  cannot  pretend  to  misunderstand 
your  allusion,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  declaring  that  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  adverted  in  our  last  conversation  as  pro- 
hibiting our  union,  no  longer  exist.  There,  Mr. 
Apsley,  is  my  hand:  I  know  not  whether  I  am 
right  in  adding  that  you  have  for  some  time 
possessed  my  heart ;  and  since  it  appears  that 
you  still  retain  the  sentiments  you  were  once 
pleased  to  profess,  I  will  not  conceal  that  I  am 
now  ready  to  dedicate  to  your  happiness  the 
life  which  you  have  preserved.11 

Although  Reuben  listened  to  every  word  and 

syllable  of  this  speech   with  the  most   intense 

igerness,  he  could  hardly  trust  the  evidence  of 
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his  senses  as  to  its  import.  To  be  thus  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  elevated  from  the  very 
abyss  of  despondency,  almost  bewildered  his  fa- 
culties, and  his  whole  countenance  flashed  with 
an  ungovernable  transport  of  joy  as  he  seized 
the  proffered  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and 
poured  forth,  in  a  hurried  and  incoherent  man- 
ner, the  most  ardent  vows  of  eternal  gratitude 
and  love. 

At  this  happy  interview,  which  was  protracted 
to  two  or  three  fast-flitting  hours,  Reuben  was 
too  much  entranced  with  delight  to  have  a  con- 
sideration for  anything  but  the  enjoyment  of 
his  present  felicity — a  feeling  which  equally 
absorbed  his  whole  soul  in  their  first  meetings 
afterwards.  But  he  at  length  bethought  him- 
self of  his  parents,  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  stood  pledged  to  attempt  their  discovery, 
and  then,  in  a  hesitating  manner,  and  with  a 
look  of  deep  apprehension,  he  declared  to  He- 
len, that  he  felt  bound  in  candour  to  make  one 
important  communication,  which  he  trusted 
would  not  induce  her  to  retract  any  of  the 
generous  sentiments  in  his  favour  she  had  con- 
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descended  to  avow.  "  You  know,"  said  he, 
"  the  sad  history  of  my  lost,  or  rather  of  my 
missing  parents.  I  have  a  strong  persuasion 
that  they  are  still  alive — a  visionary  perhaps, 
but  a  deep,  ineradicable  conviction,  that  I  am 
destined  one  day  to  learn  their  fate,  it  may 
be  to  be  instrumental  in  discovering  them ; 
and  I  have  for  many  years  past  made  a  com- 
pact with  my  own  soul,  that  when  my  ward- 
ship expired  I  would  proceed  to  India,  in  the 
hope  of  ascertaining  their  doom.  Without  re- 
deeming this  pledge,  I  could  neither  live  nor 
die  in  peace.  That  duty  must,  indeed,  be  a 
solemn  one,  which  could  urge  me  to  tear  my- 
self from  your  side,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
may  allow  it,  to  perform  this  long  purposed 
voyage.  Had  I  been  in  the  army  or  navy,  we 
might  have  been  compelled  to  endure  a  similar, 
or  a  longer  separation;  and  I  trust,  that  you 
will  not  object  to  one  of  which  the  object  is 
so  holy,  and  of  which  the  duration  will  as- 
suredly be  as  short  as  possible,  since  my  re- 
turn will  bring  me  back  to  happiness  and  to 
yourself. " 
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"  A  separation,'"  said  Helen,  "  would  be 
doubtless  painful  to  us  both,  but  it  is  much 
better  than  an  accusing  conscience,  that  would 
for  ever  be  telling  you  of  an  unfulfilled  co- 
venant. For  myself,  I  can  bear  any  thing  that 
has  the  sanction  of  duty.  I  shall  be  authorized 
to  claim  the  protection'of  Mr.  Goldingham,  and 
I  would  endeavour  to  beguile  the  time  of  your 
absence,  by  the  sweet  hope  that  you  might 
bring  me  back  }^our  real  parents,  to  divide 
with  him  our  joint  duty  and  affection." 

Reuben  testified  his  sense  of  these  noble  and 
generous  sentiments  by  a  fresh  burst  of  gra- 
titude ;  and  Helen,  on  her  part,  stipulated  that 
he  should  obtain  the  consent  of  Lord  Tre- 
vanian  ;  adding,  that  she  could  already  answer 
for  her  mother's  joyful  acquiescence,  and  sug- 
gesting, that  he  should  communicate  his  in- 
tentions to  Mr.  Goldingham.  To  these  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  he  of  course,  joyfully 
consented ;  and  after  another  lengthened  con- 
versation, that  bathed  his  whole  heart  in  de- 
light, he  at  length  tore  himself  away,  and 
hurried   home,    to  communicate  the  happiness 
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that  had  made  so  sudden  and  so  total  a  change 
in  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  prospects. 

"Odsbobs!  boy?  what!  what!  what!"  eja- 
culated Goldingham,  before  he  had  half  finish- 
ed his  statement ;  ;'  marry  Helen  Trevanian  ! 
You  don't  mean  to  say,  that  you  have  won  her 
affections  ?" 

"  She  has  confessed  as  much,'1  said  Reuben, 
"  in  a  manner  as  bewitching  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment itself  was  flattering." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Reuben,  give  me  your 
hand.  You  are  a  cleverer  fellow  than  I  took 
you  to  be.  Never  thought  you  were  equal 
to  such  a  capital  hit:  make  a  man  of  you. 
What !  Helen  Trevanian  !  Adod  !  boy,  she  's  a 
jewel,  a  paragon,  a  phoenix,  a  bird  of  Paradise 
— zooks  !  she  's  a  thousand  times  better,  for 
she  's  a  woman  of  business ;  knows  what  "a 
what ;  says  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place; 
neither  humdrum  nor  hoity-toity;  clever,  long- 
headed girl  !  Helen  Trevanian!  give  you  joy, 
Reuben,  give  you  joy,  hem  !"" — Slipping  a 
lump  of  sugar  into  his  mouth  at  these  words, 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  rising  on    Ins 
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toes,  so  as  to  give  a  swing  to  the  broad,  heavy 
skirts  of  his  coat,  and  snapping  his  fingers  with 
delight.  After  which  he  stopped  short,  and 
said  with  an  altered  look  and  tone — "  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  sadly  against  her." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,1'  exclaimed  Reuben  alarmed — 
"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  smallest  possible  ob- 
jection.-" 

"  Oh  no,  Sir,  of  course  not;  lovers  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  objections.  I  allude  to 
her  fortune.1' 

"  Surely,  Sir,  you  are  joking.  I  value  not 
wealth,  indeed,  myself,  but  little  thought  to 
hear  you  urge  it  as  a  disadvantage." 

"  No  disadvantage  to  you,  perhaps,  Mr.  Reu- 
ben, but  a  material  one  to  me.  What,  Sir  !  do 
you  think  I  will  go  suing  for  her  hand  in 
forma  pauperis  ?  Remember,  Sir,  I  have  no 
birth  to  boast  of,  no  title  beyond  that  of  a 
British  merchant,  and  though  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  my  adopted  son  should  not  aspire 
to  the  daughter  of  the  proudest  Don  in  England, 
(hem !)  I  confess  that  I  should  not  like  him  to 
be  upon  unequal  terms  as  to  money.     Under 
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my  management  the  wreck  of  your  poor  fa- 
ther's estate,  has  produced  for  you  a  little 
fortune  of  about  five  thousand  pounds,  so  that 
you  see  it  will  cost  me  just  fifteen  thousand 
to  enable  you  to  take  as  much  as  you  are  to 
receive.'1 

"  My  dear  Sir,  you  quite  overwhelm  me 
with  your  generosity ;  but  surely,  surely  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  I  cannot  think  of  receiv- 
ing-" 

"  Lookye,  silly  boy.  Didn't  I  bid  ten  thou- 
sand for  your  life  to  the  blustering  knave 
Jeffreys — more  than  your  head  was  worth,  you 
unlucky,  I  mean  you  lucky  dog?  Well,  I 
only  paid  one  l  there  was  nine  thousand  saved  ; 
five  of  your  own  makes  fourteen ;  so  that  I 
shall  only  have  to  lose  six  after  all.'" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Sir,  grateful  as  I  am  for 
your  liberality,  there  is  not  the  smallest  neces- 
sity  " 

''Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah.  What!  is  Sir 
Josiah  Child  to  give  fifty  thousand  with  his 
daughter,  and  may  not  my  adopted  son  have 
twenty  ?     Not  a  word  more  ;  I  will  not  meet 
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Lord  Trevanian  except  upon  equal  terms ;  but 
I  Avill  make  one  bargain  with  you.  We  will 
wait  a  few  days  before  we  go  to  London  to  state 
our  proposals,  for  Charley  Duncombe  writes  me 
word  that  Government  actions  and  Exchequer 
bills  will  be  up  half,  or  one  per  cent.,  which 
will  make  a  difference  in  selling  out,  of  seventy- 
five,  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
that  it  is  more  than  I  can  afford  to  lose,  Mr. 
Reuben :" — of  so  much  more  consequence  did 
this  trifling  gain  appear  to  Goldingham,  than 
the  whole  sum  of  which  he  was  about  to  make 
a  donation  to  his  adopted  son.  "  Helen  Tre- 
vanian!" he  again  ejaculated,  resuming  his  strut 
up  and  down  the  room — "  I  shall  be  as  proud 
as  Lucifer :  I  will  show  her  to  every  body  as 
my  daughter,  and  when  she's  not  here  herself, 
I  '11  have  her  portrait  over  the  mantel-piece,  that 
I  may  have  an  excuse  for  talking  of  her  to  all 
my  visitors.  Adod  !  why  shouldn't  Basil  paint 
it  ?  The  lazy  fellow  lounges  about  all  day, 
looking  sulky,  and  doing  nothing.  Kneller  tells 
me  he  is  a  good  and  clever  artist,  blockhead 
as  he  is  at  every  thing  else.     He  shall  try  his 
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hand,  he  shall  do  it  immediately,  and  if  the 
rogue  pleases  me  by  painting  any  thing  only 
half  so  good  looking  as  Helen,  1 11  give  him 
a  hundred  guineas  for  the  job.  Where  has 
he  skulked  to  ?  Send  him  to  me,  boy,  send 
him  to  me." 

Ileubcn  now  became  a  daily  visitant  to  his 
mistress,  but  it  was  judged  expedient  by  all 
parties  not  to  avow  his  situation  of  a  favoured 
lover  until  he  had  asked  the  consent  of  Lord 
Trevanian  ;  who  was  disposed  to  exact  an  impli- 
cit homage  and  deference,  in  about  the  inverse 
ratio  of  his  deserving  them ;  and  whose  oppo- 
sition, since  Helen  was  under  age,  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  provoke.  Reuben,  however,  re- 
vealed the  whole  affair  in  confidence  to  his 
cousin  Basil,  and  as  the  latter  had  brought 
with  him  all  his  painting  utensils,  and  had 
gladly  accepted  Goldingham's  commission,  he 
accompanied  Reuben  to  Harpsden  Hall,  to 
make  a  beginning  of  the  portrait. 

Dull  and  sluggish  as  were  the  usual  percep- 
tions of  the  young  ;irtist,  he  seemed  to  be  ab- 
solutely electrified  at  the  first  sight  of  Helen. 

,     a 
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It  was  not  that  he  was  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  her  charms,  for  they  had  lost  something  of 
their  splendour  in  her  recent  illness  and  anxiety; 
but  he  was  wonder-stricken  at  that  indestruc- 
tible soul  of  beauty  which  hovered  over  her 
face,  and  constituted  its  bewitching  expression. 
Conversant  as  his  art  had  made  him  with  the 
various  modifications  of  female  loveliness,  he 
had  studied  them  rather  with  reference  to  their 
physical  symmetry,  than  to  the  moral  effect  of 
which  their  combination  was  susceptible,  and 
had  formed  no  conception  of  that  diviner  halo 
of  the  face,  which  is  not  so  much  beauty  itself 
as  a  celestial  emanation  from  it.  It  may  be 
readily  supposed  that  little  was  accomplished 
in  this  first  essay.  He  was  confused  and  agi- 
tated — his  hand  trembled — his  brushes  were  out 
of  order — his  canvass  defective — his  easel  un- 
steady, and  after  sketching  a  rude  outline,  which 
was  repeatedly  effaced  and  renewed,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  adjourn  till  the  next 
morning,  when  he  would  come  better  provided 
with  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Immediately  on  their  return  to  the  house, 
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Basil  locked  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  sup- 
ported his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  remained 
in  that  attitude  for  a  considerable  time,  lost  in 
a  black  and  profound  melancholy.  Upon  his 
recovery  from  this  stupor,  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  in  an  agitation  as  vehement 
as  his  previous  abstraction  had  been  lethargic. 
Conscious  of  the  disorder  of  his  senses,  he  was 
yet  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  its  origin  :  he 
had  seen  a  beautiful  and  interesting  female. 
What  then  ?  She  was  the  destined  wife  of  his 
friend,  his  benefactor;  and  he  could  not  pos~ 
sibly  attribute  his  sensations  to  any  other  in- 
fluence than  to  the  surprize  of  his  faculties  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  new  species  of  beauty ; — a 
surprize  which,  like  the  inexplicable  shock  of 
electricity,  was  vehement  and  alarming,  but 
evanescent.  With  the  novelty  of  the  object  its 
influence  would  cease,  and  he  doubted  not  that 
after  a  few  days1  acquaintance,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  gaze  upon  it  with  perfect  indiffe- 
rence. 

At  their  next  interview  he  abandoned  him- 
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self  to  a  suppressed  though  passionate  admira- 
tion, less  intense  perhaps  and  absorbing  than 
his  first  fascination,  but  sufficiently  engrossing 
to  drive  every  other  thought  from  his  mind. 
Fortunately  the  progress  of  his  task  was  not 
upon  this  occasion  inconsistent  with  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  vision ;  it  even  afforded  him  an 
excuse  for  devouring  her  charms  with  a  stead- 
fast and  greedy  eye,  which  was  now  as  much 
smitten  with  the  graceful  undulations  of  her 
fine  form,  as  it  had  previously  been  captivated 
by  the  irradiation  of  beauty  that  played  about 
her  face. 

Repeated  sittings  upon  the  following  days, 
presented  a  nearly  similar  repetition  of  the  pre- 
ceding scenes,  the  artist  continuing  to  drink 
in  through  all  his  senses  the  deep  intoxication 
of  a  passion,  whose  nature  and  tendency  he  never 
stopped  to  inquire,  and  which  he  kept  closely 
smothered  up  and  confined  within  his  own 
bosom.  Externally  he  was  sombre,  taciturn, 
lethargic  as  usual ;  but  within  him  a  fire  was 
raging,  which  he  nourished  and  fed  with  his 
whole  undivided  thought  by  night  and  by  day. 
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For  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  hypochondriacal 
temperament  allowed  him  to  find  a  happiness 
in  his  own  thoughts,  for  they  were  devoted  to 
Helen  ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  them 
he  shook  off  all  society  with  a  morose  impa- 
tience, and  plunged  into  the  most  lonely  and 
sequestered  solitudes,  where  he  would  aban- 
don himself  to  delicious  reveries,  while  others 
thought  him  a  prey  to  sullen  melancholy. 

Meanwhile  the  portrait  advanced  rapidly  and 
successfully  towards  completion  ;  the  likeness 
promising  to  be  spirited,  striking,  and  perfect. 
Never  had  he  been  half  so  felicitous  in  his 
exertions,  either  as  to  style  or  resemblance. 
His  success,  at  which  even  he  himself  was  as- 
tonished, was  obviously  a  species  of  inspiration. 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  whole  soul  had  been 
conveyed  into  his  pencil)  and  his  work  breathed 
back  the  vivid  earnestness  and  fervour  with 
which  it  had  been  prosecuted.  Every  body 
knows  that  the  picture  of  the  Misers,  infinitely 
the  best  production  of  the  artist  who  executed 
it,  was  produced  under  the  immediate  impulse 
of  love,  that  he  might  obtain  a  painter's  daugh- 
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ter,  whose  hand  he  had  solicited  in  vain ;  and 
how  much  more  exalted  the  inspiration,  when 
the  beauty  that  stimulates,  forms  also  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work.  The  recognized  likeness,  as 
it  advanced,  spurred  Basil  on  to  still  higher 
efforts  in  its  completion.  It  was  the  converse 
of  the  story  of  Pygmalion ;  the  artist  was  ani- 
mated by  the  form  that  he  had  produced. 

At  this  period  Reuben,  having  urged  him  to 
get  the  picture  finished  before  his  return,  and 
taken  a  fond  farewell  of  Helen,  whom  he  quit- 
ted with  the  less  regret  for  a  short  time,  since 
it  was  in  the  hope  of  returning  authorized  by 
her  father  to  make  her  his  own  for  ever,  set 
off  with  Goldingham  for  the  metropolis. 

Hitherto  Basil's  intense  interest  in  his  work, 
and  the  absorbing  vehemence  of  his  feelings, 
had  hurried  him  along  like  a  sweeping  torrent 
that  carries  every  thing  before  it ;  but  the  calm 
allowed  by  the  approaching  termination  of  his 
labours,  permitted  his  thoughts  to  settle  upon 
the  object  for  which  Reuben  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  grief,  the  rage,  the  horror,  with 
which  he  was  seized  at  the  bare  idea  of  his 
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returning  in  a  few  days  to  marry  Helen,  re- 
vealed to  him  the  astounding  fact,  that  he  was 
not  less  desperately  than  culpably  in  love  with 
the  affianced  mistress  of  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor. A  terrible  mental  struggle  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery.  Beneath  the  cold, 
rugged  surface  which  seemed  to  envelope  this 
atrabilarious  being,  there  was  a  hidden  volcano, 
which  was  slow  to  kindle,  but  of  a  nature,  when 
caice  ignited,  to  burn  with  a  fatal  and  ungo- 
vernable fury.  There  was  nothing  ductile  in 
his  composition,  the  intractable  materials  of 
his  mind  requiring  a  strong  effort  to  bend  them 
to  any  purpose,  and  retaining  the  tendency  they 
had  once  received,  with  a  commensurate  obsti- 
nacy. Nature  had,  perhaps,  mixed  up  in  him 
the  principles  of  good  and  evil  in  no  very  unfa- 
vourable proportions ;  but  it  depended  upon 
external  circumstances,  which  should  be  first 
drawn  forth  and  obtain  the  ascendancy. 

Shame,  remorse,  and  all  the  direst  agonies 
of  penitent  guilt,  haunted  his  conscience  upon 
his  first  awakening  to  a  sense  of  his  treacherous 
passion.     All   the    instances   of   Reuben's    ge- 
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nerous  attachment,  from  the  days  of  boyhood 
down  to  his  recent  illness,  rose  up  in  judgment 
against  him,  and  the  baseness  of  his  ingratitude 
towards  one  who  had  twice  preserved  his  life, 
smote  him  with  a  proportionate  horror.  But 
with  the  casuistry  that  enables  a  wavering  mind 
to  minister  to  its  own  wishes,  however  criminal 
or  absurd,  he  reflected  in  a  moment  after,  that 
his  cousin  might  be  unsuccessful  in  his  suit  to 
Lord  Trevanian ;  that  Helen  might,  in  con- 
sequence, reject  him,  when  the  field  of  her 
favour  would  be  as  fairly  opened  to  himself  as 
to  any  other  competitor  ;  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time, he  might  just  as  well  continue  his  visits 
to  Harpsden  Hall ;  since,  if  Reuben  returned 
with  the  expected  sanction  to  the  marriage,  he 
was  resolved  to  tear  himself  immediately  away, 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  his  captivator,  and 
hasten  back  to  London. 

Laying  this  flattering  unction  to  his  soul, 
he  set  off  next  morning  to  resume  his  task. 
Strange  delusions  exalted  his  imaoination  as  he 
pursued  his  painting,  and  received  the  sug- 
gestions of  Helen,  while  she  stood  by  his  side 
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proposing  some  alterations  in  the  drapery ; 
and,  at  one  time,  when  she  unconsciously  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  to  direct  his  pencil,  it  made 
him  thrill  through  every  fibre,  and  sent  him 
home  in  an  extravagance  of  undefined  hope 
and  an  intoxication  of  spirit,  which  even  shone 
through  the  opaque  tegument  of  his  body,  and 
lighted  up  his  usually  heavy  and  morose  coun- 
tenance with  an  unnatural  flare  of  triumph. 

A  singular  infatuation  now  took  possession 
of  his  mind.  He  flattered  himself  with  the 
strange  notion  that  he  was  not  quite  indifferent 
to  Helen,  that  if  Reuben  were  unsuccessful,  he 
might  become  his  successor  in  her  favour,  and 
from  that  moment  he  exhibited  a  change  of 
character  not  less  extraordinary  than  the 
hallucination  from  which  it  proceeded.  His 
dress  was  improved  almost  to  an  affectation  of 
spruceness;  he  discarded  his  slouching  gait, 
and  walked  erect ;  even  his  eyes  became 
brighter,  the  expression  of  his  whole  coun- 
tenance more  lively,  his  conversation  more  spi- 
rited. It  seemed  as  if  his  faculties,  physical 
and  moral,  which  had  not  previously  received 
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their  full  developement,  were  now  rapidly  un- 
folding themselves.  The  torch  of  love  had 
supplied  the  true  Promethean  fire,  which  was 
alone  wanting  to  his  perfect  animation,  and 
every  day  exhibited  some  new  evidence  of  its 
inspiring  and  vivifying  effect.  He  took  care  to 
supply  himself  with  an  excuse  for  daily  vi- 
sits to  Helen,  by  purposely  delaying  the  com- 
pletion of  the  portrait;  while  in  his  own 
chamber  he  beguiled  the  hours,  and  at  the 
same  time  fostered  his  ill-fated  passion,  by 
finishing,  with  exquisite  pains,  a  small  copy, 
which,  though  scarcely  more  than  a  miniature, 
and  painted  from  memory,  was  hardly  a  less 
faithful  resemblance  than  the  original,  so  deeply 
was  every  feature  of  Helen  impressed  upon  his 
mind. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

How  great  a  toil  to  stem  the  raging  flood, 
When  beauty  stirs  the  mass  of  youthful  Mood  J 
When  the  swoln  veins  with  circling  torrents  rise, 
And  softer  passions  speak  through  wishing  eyes. 
The  voice  of  Reason 's  drown'd  •  in  vain  it  speaks, 
When  hasty  anger  dyes  the  gloomy  cheeks, 
\nd  vengeful  pride  hurries  the  mortal  on 
To  deeds  unheard,  and  cruelties  unknown. 

Basil  was  sitting  one  mornin«;  in  his  own 
chamber,  contemplating  the  miniature  we  have 
mentioned,  and  lost  in  reveries  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  ever  being  united  to  Helen,  when 
he  heard  footsteps  approaching  the  door ;  and 
had  hardly  time  to  conceal  the  portrait,  before 
Reuben,  who  had  arrived  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
previous  night,  entered  the  room  with  a  de- 
jected air,  saying,  "  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Basil, 
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you  will  sympathize  with  my  distress,  when  I 
inform  you  that  Lord  Trevanian  has  peremp- 
torily, and  even  insultingly,  rejected  my  suit." 

"  Rejected  your  suit !"  cried  the  artist,  start- 
ing from  his  chair,  and  clapping  bis  hands 
together,  while  a  sudden  flush  of  joy  passed 

over  his  features — "  rejected  your  suit  !  I11 

But  the  agitation  was  instantaneous:  in  a  mo- 
ment he  recollected  himself,  and  veiling  his  face 
in  its  usual  cloudy  expression,  he  reseated  him- 
self, exclaiming,  "  How  very  unfortunate  !" — 
After  uttering  which  words,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  apparently  lost  in  deep 
thought. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Reuben ;  "  not  only  did  he 
treat  us  with  a  pointed  indignity,  which  drew 
down  upon  him  a  severe  rebuke  from  my  uncle, 
but  he  had  the  heartlessness  to  declare  that  he 
would  rather  see  his  daughter  dead  at  his  feet, 
than  married  to  a  rebel,  who  had  dared  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  most  sacred  and  anointed 
Majesty." 

"  Then  there  is  an  end  of   the  marriage  !" 
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said  Basil,  trying  to  conceal  his  exultation  un- 
der an  assumed  calmness. 

"  God  forbid  !"  ejaculated  Reuben  :  "  I  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  see  Helen,  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  devise  some  expedient  to  remove  his 
Lordship's  objections  ;  perhaps  she  may  be  in- 
duced to  dispense  with  his  consent.  Oh,  that 
unfortunate  expedition  of  Monmouth  !  evil  was 
the  hour  when  I  joined  it !" 

"  /  never  was  a  rebel,"  muttered  Basil,  in  an 
absent  mood  ;  adding,  as  he  presently  recol- 
lected himself,  "  it  was  indeed  a  fatal  indiscre- 
tion. Did  you  say  that  Helen  had  now  with- 
drawn her  consent  ?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,"  replied  Reuben, 
struck  with  the  strange  peculiarity  of  his  cou- 
sin's manner,  as  well  as  with  the  general  change 
in  his  appearance  and  demeanour,  although  he 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  grief  to 
bestow  upon  them  more  than  a  momentary  at- 
tention. 

After  a  few  minutes1  conversation,  therefore, 
and  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  portrait,  he 
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left  him ;  and  was  proceeding  through  the  hall, 
on  his  way  to  Lady  Trevanian's,  when  a  female 
in  deep  mourning  rushed  towards  him  from  the 
porch,  fell  uppn  her  knees,  and  holding  up  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  which  she  pointed  towards 
him,  cried  out,  "  His  blood  is  not  upon  my 
head !  The  Lord  be  praised  !  The  Lord  be 
praised  !" 

Startled  at  this  alarming  object,  whom  he 
took  at  first  for  some  maniac  or  assassin,  he 
recoiled  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushing  up  to 
the  woman,  snatched  the  pistols  from  her  hand, 
which  she  willingly  resigned,  exclaiming,  "  Take 
them  !  take  them  !  I  never  looked  on  them 
without  hearing  the  Devil  whispering  in  my 
ear  to  blow  out  my  brains  with  them,  or  to  go 
hang  myself  as  Judas  did,  after  he  had  taken 
the  blood  money.  It 's  the  mercy  of  Heaven 
that  I  have  neither  done  one  nor  t'other,  but  I 
couldn't  die  without  having  your  pardon — say 
that  you  forgive  me — only  say  the  word,  and 
remember  that  it  was  to  save  my  own  poor 
Willy — my  own  flesh  and  blood — that  I  gave 
you  up." 
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Upon  looking  at  her  face  more  attentively, 
Reuben  recognized  the  peasant-woman  who  had 
procured  his  apprehension  by  the  soldiers,  and 
raising  her  from  her  kneeling  posture,  spoke  to 
her  with  great  kindness,  assured  Her  of  his  en- 
tire forgiveness,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  she 
would  now  be  happier  in  her  mind. 

"Blessings  on  your  head,  my  dear,  kind,  young 
gentleman,1'  said  the  woman ;  "  but,  as  to 
happiness,  lack-a-day,  lack-a-day  !  I  shall  never 
know  any  in  this  world,  since  I  have  lost  my 
poor  boy.  But  I  deserved  it — I  deserved  it  all — 
i'or  my  sinful  treachery.  You  have  forgiven 
me,  however ; — the  Devil  will  no  longer  whisper 
to  me  out  of  the  pistol's  mouth  when  I  am  sit- 
ting all  alone,  or  lying  in  my  bed.  I  shall  be 
able  to  say  my  prayers,  and  I  hope  to  sleep 
quietly  o-1  nights,  which  I  have  never  done 
since. "  Calling;  down  fresh  blessings  on  his 
head,  and  shedding  tears  of  gratitude,  the  poor 
wotaan  then  took  her  departure,  and  Reuben, 
having  restored  the  pistols  to  his  drawer,  pro- 
ceeded to  Harpsden  Hall. 

After  communicating  the  unfortunate  result 
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of  his  mission,  at  which  Helen  was  more  dis- 
tressed than  surprized,  he  urged  the  already- 
bestowed  approbation  of  her  mother,  the  long 
neglect  of  the  paternal  duties  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Trevanian,  and  implored  her  to  suffer  the 
match  to  go  on  without  awaiting  his  consent. 

"  No,  no  !"  she  replied,  in  a  placid  but  deci- 
sive tone ;  "  he  is  still  my  father,  and  though 
he  may  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  have  forgotten 
his  duties,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be 
unobservant  of  mine." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Helen,  there  is  little  re- 
spect due  to  his  Lordship." 

"  There  is  not  the  less  due  to  myself.  He 
must  have  been  already  sufficiently  annoyed  by 
poor  Adeline's  indiscretion,  and  it  must  not  be 
said  that  both  his  daughters  justified  by  their 
misconduct  the  indifference  he  had  manifested. 
I  will  write  to  him  ;  my  earnest  supplications 
may  perhaps  soften  his  heart,  time  or  accident 
may  bend  him  to  our  wishes ;  but  as  nothing 
but  the  failure  of  every  other  expedient  could 
justify  positive  disobedience,  we  have  no  excuse 
at  present  for  having  recourse  to  it."     Reuben 
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knew  too  well  the  calm  steadiness  with  which 
she  adhered  to  all  resolutions  founded  upon  a 
sense  of  duty,  to  urge  his  request  any  farther, 
contenting  himself  with  her  promise  that  she 
would  immediately  write  to  his  Lordship  in  such 
terms  of  urgency  as  her  own  feelings  might 
dictate.  She  wrote  accordingly,  and  with  a 
mingled,  touching  submission,  and  affectionate 
energy  of  appeal,  that  might  have  moved  any 
heart  formed  of  penetrable  materials ;  but  his 
Lordship's  awful  and  chilling  stateliness  felt  it- 
self outrageously  aggrieved  by  this  act  of  in- 
subordination, and  he  not  only  refused  his  con- 
sent in  the  most  peremptory,  and  even  abusive 
terms,  to  her  marriage  with  the  rebel,  as  he 
called  Reuben,  but  with  much  menace  and  in- 
vective commanded  her  to  receive  the  Squire 
as  her  husband,  since  certain  political  consi- 
derations rendered  him  a  desirable  person  for 
his  son-in-law.  To  be  urged  from  such  un- 
worthy motives  to  abandon  the  man  she  loved, 
and  give  her  hand  to  one  whom  she  detested, 
and  to  be  goaded  to  a  blind  obedience  as  it'  she 
were  a  mere  nullity  in  the  transaction,  was  not 
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less  revolting  to  her  pride  than  painful  to  her 
heart.  She  again  wrote,  urging  the  impossi- 
bility of  compliance,  and  imploring  him  to 
yield  to  her  wishes,  but  her  submissive  appeals 
only  drew  forth  violent,  and  even  furious  re- 
joinders ;  to  heighten  her  embarrassment,  the 
Squire,  when  he  could  not  gain  admission  to 
the  house,  tormented  her  with  letters,  filled 
alternately  Avith  menace  and  reproach  ; — Basil, 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  conducted  him- 
self towards  her  with  a  passionate  warmth  of 
language  and  manner  which  she  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  which  she  was  afraid  to  mention 
to  his  cousin,  though  she  failed  not  to  repress 
it  as  much  as  was  in  her  power; — and  lastly, 
that  the  most  tender  alarms  might  be  added  to 
her  other  subjects  of  annoyance,  she  lived  in 
daily  apprehension  of  a  fracas  between  Reuben 
and  the  Squire,  since  it  had  come  to  her  know- 
ledge that  the  former  had  given  notice  to  his 
rival  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  continue 
his  visits  at  Harpsden  Hall,  when  its  inmates 
had  so  often  desired  to  be  freed  from  his  im- 
portunities; and  from  the  desperate  and  reck- 
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less  character  of  Hartfielcl,  she  had  little  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  abandon  his  detested 
suit. 

Influenced  by  these  circumstances,  and  des- 
pairing, after  repeated  attempts,  of  mollifying 
her  obdurate  father,  she  began  to  listen  with 
more  complacency  to  her  mother's  advice  that 
she  should  consent  to  a  private  marriage  with 
Reuben,  as  the  sole  means  of  extricating  herself 
from  such  a  host  of  perils  and  vexations.  A 
letter  which  she  received  at  this  period  from  her 
sister  Adeline  had  no  small  influence  upon 
the  question.  In  this  epistle  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Gahagan  sang  a  woful  palinode,  making  a 
most  dolorous  recantation  of  all  her  sanguine 
predictions,  and  flattering  portraits  of  her  hus- 
band.  The  Captain,  it  appeared,  had  heard  in 
various  quarters  that  Miss  Trevanian  had  been 
left  a  free  legacy  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ; 
lie  did  not  know  that  Adeline  had  an  elder 
sister  ;  and  she  herself  confessed  that  when  he 
had  congratulated  her  upon  her  good  fortune. 
she  had  confirmed  him  in  his  mistake  by  receiv- 
ing his  felicitations,  though   she  endeavoured  to 
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palliate  her  conduct  by  urging  that  she  was 
violently  in  love  with  him  at  the  time,  and  had 
only  practised  a  silent  deception.  Most  bit- 
terly had  she  soon  occasion  to  rue  this  tacit 
dishonesty.  When  her  enraged  husband  de- 
tected the  imposition,  when  he  found  himself 
saddled  with  a  flighty,  helpless,  pennyless  girl, 
whose  father  refused  to  notice  him,  he  not  only 
indignantly  upbraided  her  with  the  fraud  she 
had  practised,  but  treated  her  with  habitual 
negligence  and  even  cruelty.  To  add  to  her 
misfortunes  his  habits  were  dissolute,  and  he 
was  hampered  with  debts ;  so  that  his  ill-fated 
wife  was  frequently  exposed  to  privations,  and 
perpetually  liable  to  the  humiliating  insults  of 
duns  and  bailiffs.  Such  was  the  man  whom 
the  foolish  girl  had  married  upon  a  "  thorough 
conviction  of  his  unimpeachable  integrity,  in- 
exhaustible amiability,  and  inextinguishable 
love." 

Helen  saw  at  once,  after  the  perusal  of  this 
most  distressing  letter,  that  her  poor  sister's 
only  chance  of  being  treated  with  any  sort  of 
respect  by  such  a  character,  was  to  purchase 
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his  forbearance,  and  bribe  him  to  decency  by 
some  stipend  that  should  be  made  contingent 
upon  his  good  behaviour.  But  how  was  this  to 
be  accomplished  ?  Lord  Trevanian  would  be 
little  likely  to  acknowledge  an  appeal  to  his 
purse,  when  that  to  his  heart  had  failed ;  no  de- 
duction could  be  made  from  her  mother's  narrow 
income,  without  the  sacrifice  of  some  comfort 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  ;  and  Helen 
herself  had  no  power  over  her  own  fortune 
until  after  her  marriage.  The  idea  of  Adeline's 
pecuniary  distress,  joined  to  the  reflection  that 
she  herself  was  the  only  person  who  could  alle- 
viate it,  haunted  her  like  a  chimera;  and  the 
generous  Helen,  who  had  refused  to  marry 
when  she  thought  it  might  compromise  her 
sister's  happiness,  now  consented  to  the  same 
step  in  the  affectionate  hope  of  promoting  it. 

But  even  this  acquiescence  was  made  con- 
ditional upon  the  sanction  of  Goldingham,  and 
his  presence  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  which 
the  exulting  Reuben  hastened  to  bespeak. 
"  Why,  lookee,  boy,-11  said  his  uncle,  "if  you 
were  going  to  sneak  into  a  family,  anil  steal  an 
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heiress  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  I  should  be 
the  last  man  to  countenance  any  such  dirty  pro- 
ceeding. But  as  you  proposed  to  the  girl  be- 
fore she  had  a  penny,  demanded  her  openly  of 
her  father  when  she  was  an  heiress,  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  my  pocket,  mean  to  take  as  much 
fortune  as  you  receive,  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  you  should  not  marry  her  upon  any  terms 
you  can.  And  so,  my  dear  boy,  I  will  accom- 
pany you  to  the  church  with  pleasure ;  and  if 
the  old  Don  should  think  fit  to  make  a  fuss, 
you  may  tell  him  that  his  daughter  has  married 
into  a  family  three  times  as  rich  as  his  own,  and 
that  we  don't  care  a  button  for  him — Hem !" 
So  saying  he  pulled  up  his  formal  cravat,  drew 
his  close  wig  over  his  ears,  struck  his  cane 
sharply  upon  the  terrace,  where  the  conversa- 
tion had  taken  place,  and  paced  along  it  with  an 
air  of  considerable  dignity. 

As  Helen  was  under  age,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  by  pub- 
lication of  banns,  a  ceremony  which  it  appeared 
difficult  to  render  consistent  with  the  secrecy 
necessary  to  prevent  any  obstruction  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  from  the  desperate  and  violent  Squire. 
This,  however,  was  happily  obviated.  Gol- 
dingham  had  purchased  an  advowson  with  his 
estate,  and  had  promised  the  benefice,  when  it 
should  become  vacant,  to  an  old  schoolfellow, 
now  in  advanced  life,  who  was  acting  as  curate 
of  a  miserable  little  fishing  village,  on  the  coast 
of  Devonshire.  In  this  sequestered  spot,  where 
there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  the  names 
being  recognized,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
banns  should  be  published.  The  circumstances 
were  communicated  in  confidence  to  the  worthy 
pastor,  who  only  stipulated  that  they  should 
previously  conform  to  those  easy  observances 
which  the  law  required  to  constitute  them 
his  parishioners  ;  and  Helen,  delighted  to  escape 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Squire,  and  the 
other  venal  suitors  by  whom  she  was  tormented, 
accompanied  her  mother  to  the  village,  where 
they  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  humble  Par- 
sonage House  ;  while  Reuben  procured  accom- 
modations, or  rather  lodgings,  at  an  adjacent 
cottage,  whose  facade  boasted  no  other  decora- 
tion  than  a  double  row  of  fish  hanging   up  to 
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dry,  occasionally  varied  by  the  torn  net,  or  drip- 
ping jacket,  which  bespoke  the  occupation  of  its 
tenant. 

Nothing  could  be  less  attractive  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  rude  hamlet.  A  sudden  sub- 
sidence of  the  cliff,  deepened  by  a  little  runnel 
which  ran  through  its  centre  into  the  sea,  had 
formed  a  sort  of  miniature  harbour,  round 
which  a  few  fishermen's  huts  had  been  con- 
structed, until,  as  the  place  increased  by  the 
facilities  it  afforded  for  smuggling,  it  had  at 
length  attained  the  dignity  of  a  village,  only 
visible  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  high  cliffs 
that  enclosed  it,  whence  few  eyes,  but  those  of 
sheep,  ever  looked  down.  The  road  that  con- 
nected it  with  the  Downs  was  no  other  than 
the  stony  bed  of  the  water  course,  with  a  raised 
causeway  on  one  side  for  foot-passengers.  Upon 
the  margin  of  the  sea  an  humble  church  had 
been  built,  from  whose  belfry  had  tolled  many 
a  knell  "  swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar,"  over 
those  very  waters  which  had  engulphed  no 
small  portion  of  the  parishioners,  labouring  in 
their  dangerous  vocation.      The   rude   wooden 
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memorials  in  the  church-yard  attested  how 
many  of  its  inmates  had  been  victims  to  the 
treacherous  element,  and  the  remorseless  waves 
gaining  upon  the  coast,  until  they  had  already 
torn  away  the  rocky  stones  by  which  the  burial- 
ground  had  been  shored  up,  seemed  to  be 
roaring  and  ravening  for  the  recovery  of  their 
prey. 

In  this  cheerless  seclusion,  Helen,  released 
from  the  angry  mandates  and  mercenary  im- 
portunities by  which  she  had  been  harassed, 
enjoying  the  society  of  the  man  she  loved, 
and  living  in  a  tranquil  retirement  that  was 
congenial  to  her  temperament,  tasted  a  se- 
rene happiness  to  which  she  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  Reuben  was  in  a  state  of  supreme 
felicity  ;  the  short  period  prescribed  by  law 
flew  rapidly  away  upon  the  wings  of  love, 
and  the  Sunday  soon  arrived  which  was  fixed 
for  the  first  publication  of  the  banns. 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  that  agitated 
the  unfortunate  Basil  during  this  interval.  Al- 
though it  had  been  agree  by  all  parties  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  marriage   should   be 
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kept  a  profound  secret,  Reuben  did  not  con- 
ceive that  his  confidential  friend  and  cousin 
could  be  included  in  the  interdict,  and  in  the 
unsuspecting  frankness  of  his  heart  had  re- 
vealed to  him  the  whole  plan.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  artist's  bosom  became  an  arena  where 
the  contending  passions  fought  with  an  indes- 
cribable fury.  Hitherto  he  had  nourished  a 
vague  undefined  hope  that  after  Lord  Treva- 
nian's  rejection  of  the  suit  it  would  be  aban- 
doned ;  he  had  lent  himself  to  the  strange  de- 
lusion that  Helen  entertained  a  secret  regard 
for  him  which  the  first  favourable  circumstance 
might  develope  ;  and  while  waiting  the  progress 
of  events  he  had  at  least  enjoyed  the  dreams 
of  hope,  and  been  allowed  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  contemplating  the  charms  which  had 
operated  such  a  fatal  revolution  in  his  mind. 
All  his  visions  of  bliss  were  now  not  only  to  be 
dispei-sed  for  ever,  but  he  was  to  be  denied  the 
siffht  of  her  whom  he  loved ;  she  was  to  be 
secluded  and  secreted  in  order  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  society  might  be  exclusively  be- 
stowed upon  another,  upon  his  rival,  upon  his 
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enemy !  This  last  word  which  escaped  from 
him  in  his  soliloquy  recalled  him  for  a  moment 
to  his  senses,  and  he  shuddered  at  his  own 
atrocity.  What!  Reuben  his  enemy!  Reu- 
ben who  had  been  perpetually  showering  bene- 
fits upon  him,  who  had  twice  saved  his  life  ! — 
The  very  thought  was  horrible,  he  recoiled 
from  the  enormity  of  his  own  ingratitude,  and 
repeatedly  reminded  himself  that  the  time  was 
now  come  for  realizing  all  those  virtuous  reso- 
lutions which  he  had  so  long  promised  to  ex- 
ecute when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive. 
He  would  now  show  that  he  could  obtain  the 
mastery  over  his  stubborn  and  rebellious  mind  ; 
he  would  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  friend- 
ship he  had  experienced;  he  would  tear  him- 
self for  ever  from  the  spot,  and  leave  Reuben 
and  Helen  to  the  happiness  which  they  both  s<> 
richly  merited. 

Thus  would  he  sometimes  struo-crle  for  good 
with  a  desperate  energy  ;  but  the  evil  principle 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  he  gave  himself  u])  at 
last  to  a  sort  of  fatalism,  imagining  man  to  be 
little  better  than  a  machine  governed  by  cir- 
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cumstances,  and  that  it  is  vain  for  him  to  con- 
tend with  his  predestined  doom.  In  this  dan- 
gerous faith,  abandoning  his  mind,  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder,  to  the  mercy  of  the  stormy 
elements  that  assailed  it,  he  relapsed  into  his 
old  habits ;  a  darker  cloud  of  despondency 
hung  upon  his  lowering  brow ;  he  again  neg- 
lected his  appearance,  and  only  aroused  him- 
self from  fits  of  gloom  and  stupor,  to  occasional 
bursts  of  fury  almost  amounting  to  delirium, 
in  which  he  meditated  a  thousand  incoherent 
schemes  of  violence  and  desperation. 

This  frightful  state  became  still  more  exacer- 
bated as  the  Sunday  drew  near  which  was  to 
witness  the  first  publication  of  the  banns. — 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  where 
Helen  now  resided  were  all  buried  in  sleep,  and 
no  sound  was  heard  but  the  hoarse  murmur  of 
the  waves  brawling  against  the  boundaries  of 
the  church-yard,  he  would  stalk  rapidly  round 
the  sacred  building  where  the  marriage  was  to 
be  celebrated,  wishing  that  he  had  the  power  to 
tear  down  the  hated  walls,  and  either  thus 
separate  Helen  and  Reuben  for  ever,  or  bury 
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himself  and  them  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
place.  It  was  in  one  of  these  violent  moods 
that  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him  of  forbidding 
the  banns.  He  mi^ht  conceal  himself  in  the 
church — it  need  not  be  known  who  pronounced 
the  fatal  interdict— at  all  events,  it  would  oc- 
casion delay,  and  who  could  tell  what  casualties 
might  arise  even  from  the  shortest  procrastina- 
tion? Soothed  with  this  idea,  he  embraced  it 
at  once,  and  waiting  impatiently  for  the  Sab- 
bath morning,  entered  the  church  as  soon  as  the 
doors  were  opened,  muffled  up  in  a  horseman's 
cloak,  secreted  himself  in  an  unoccupied  pew, 
and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands  remained  in 
that  attitude  until  the  commencement  of  the 
service. 

As  the  prayers  proceeded  the  perturbation  of 
his  spirit  increased;  his  heart  beat  violently  as 
be  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  voice  of 
Helen  in  the  responses,  for  he  never  dared  to 
quit  his  posture,  but  her  gentle  accents  only 
served  to  animate  him  the  more  to  the  com- 
pletion* of  his  detestable  purpose.  Such  \\a> 
his  agitation    that  at  one  time  he  could    hear 
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nothing  distinctly,  every  sound  seeming  to  ring 
i  n  his  ears,  at  others  the  service  appeared  to  be 
proceeding  with  an  exti'aordinary  rapidity,  or 
with  an  unaccountable  tediousness,  as  if  it  would 
never  reach  the  proper  period  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  banns. 

At  length  there  was  a  pause — the  names  of 
Reuben  Apsley  and  Helen  Trevanian  were  ut- 
tered by  the  clergyman.  Basil  uncovered  his 
face,  half-raised  his  head,  and  prepared  himself 
for  pronouncing  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  forbid  the 
banns  !"  but  his  organs  refused  to  act — his 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he 
remained  with  staring  eyes  and  open  lips,  as  if 
transfixed  and  dumb,  until  the  service  had 
quietly  proceeded.  On  recovering  the  use  of  his 
suspended  faculties,  and  finding  that  he  had 
suffered  the  opportunity  to  escape,  he  stole  out 
of  the  door  that  adjoined  his  pew,  hurried  up 
the  precipitous  road  to  the  Downs,  and  walked 
rapidly  forwards  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  that 
could  only  find  vent  in  curses  and  execrations. 

From  this  passionate  storm  of  disappointment 
he  gradually  recovered  as  he  remembered  that 
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he  might  repair  his  fault  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  resolved  with  a  savage  inflexibility 
of  purpose  not  to  flinch  from  the  execution  of 
his  design,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 
He  counted  almost  every  hour  of  the  inter- 
vening time,  and  as  he  reckoned  by  the  tor- 
ments he  endured,  he  thought  the  week  would 
never  pass  away ;  it  elapsed,  indeed,  in  a  de- 
lirium of  wrath  and  rancour  which  carried 
with  it  its  own  abundant  punishment,  and  the 
wretched  man  saw  the  second  Sunday  arrive, 
though  it  brought  with  it  no  Sabbath,  no  day 
of  rest  to  his  weary  and  agitated  mind. 

Enveloped  in  his  cloak  as  before,  he  entered 
the  church  and  secreted  himself  in  the  same 
pew,  unceasingly  repeating  the  words  he  was 
to  utter  that  he  might  accustom  his  organs  to 
their  pronunciation  and  not  be  again  dumb- 
founded at  the  very  moment  when  he  wanted 
Ins  speech.  As  the  church  began  to  fill  he  fan- 
cied by  a  whisper  which  he  caught  that  Helen  was 
passing  the  door  of  his  pew,  and  his  whole  frame 
thrilled  and  trembled  with  emotion.  When 
the  service  commenced  her  mild  winning  voice 
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was  again  recognizable  amid  the  responses,  but 
it  fell  upon  his  heart  with  a  softer  influence 
than  before ;  and  as  he  now  and  then  caught 
the  well-known  accents  of  Reuben,  his  memory 
rapidly  reverted  to  the  important  benefits  he 
had  received  from  him,  and  a  pang  of  com- 
punction shot  through  his  bosom :  it  was  but 
momentary  however — a  malevolent  scowl  dark- 
ened his  features  as  he  reproached  himself  for 
his  weakness,  while  to  confirm  his  resolution  he 
whispered  over  and  over  the  appalling  interdict 
which  he  was  to  utter  at  the  appointed  moment. 
As  this  approached  his  agitation  became 
more  ungovernable ;  in  vain  did  he  endeavour 
to  calm  the  vehemence  of  his  emotions;  the 
very  apprehension  of  his  failure  disqualified 
him  for  success,  and  when  the  crisis  arrived, 
and  he  summoned  all  his  energies  to  utter  the 
fatal  words,  the  unfortunate  artist,  exhausted 
and  overcome  by  the  sleepless  nights  and  con- 
tending passions  of  a  whole  week,  sunk  down 
in  a  fit  upon  the  floor  of  the  pew,  and  remained 
speechless  and  insensible.  As  no  one  had  ob- 
served him, he  continued  in  this  state,  lying  alone 
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upon  the  cold  pavement,  chilled  to  the  very 
heart,  and  for  some  time  unable  to  crawl  from 
the  spot ;  and  when  he  recovered  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  do  so,  it  only  enabled  him  to  feel 
more  acutely  the  pitiable  condition  of  his  be- 
wildered mind  and  exhausted  body. 

Convinced  now  from  his  own  feelings,  as 
well  as  from  the  notions  of  fatalism  which 
he  had  imbibed,  that  he  should  never  be  able 
to  execute  his  purpose  himself,  and  that  it  was 
destined  for  some  other,  he  began  to  look 
around  him  for  some  instrument  who  might 
be  persuaded  or  bribed  to  the  perpetration  of 
his  design.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  next 
Sunday  was  the  last  moment  that  would  be 
afforded  him,  for  on  the  day  that  followed 
it  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  which 
would  for  ever  shut  him  out  from  all  hope 
and  happiness.  At  that  ceremony  he  had 
been  invited  to  assist ;  his  blood  ran  eold — he 
shuddered  at  the  very  idea,  and  swore,  with 
returning  exasperation  to  prevent  it  or  perish. 

Accident  threw   in   his  way  an  agent  every 
way  qualified  to  execute  his  designs,  however 
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dark  and  nefarious.  The  ancient  knave,  Chin- 
nery,  a  creature  of  the  Squire's,  of  whom 
mention  was  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  our 
history,  was  sitting  one  evening  drinking  with 
his  patron,  who  was  bewailing  in  an  unusual 
tone  of  dejection  the  hopeless  and  desperate 
state  of  his  affairs,  and  particularly  his  ina- 
bility to  pay  his  debt  of  honour  to  Sir  Harcourt 
Slingsby,  who  talked  of  shortly  returning  to 
London. 

"  Whoop !  Nick,  can  nothing  be  done  ?"  in- 
quired the  Squire,  fixing  his  eyes  mournfully 
upon  the  carpet.  "  My  pockets  are  as  empty  as 
a  maunders  wallet,  and  not  a  shilling  more 
to  be  had,  either  upon  the  dirty  acres,  or  the  poor 
old  Rookery.  Speak,  old  Belzebub  ;  you  must 
know  a  trick  or  two,  or  you  would  never  have 
kept  your  neck  so  long  out  of  the  hempen  ruff. 
Hast  no  scheme,  no  fetch  for  changing  this 
cursed  run  of  ill-luck?     Hey,  old  mumper ?" 

"  Why,  ay  !"  croaked  his  companion,  at  the 
same  time  rattling  something  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket ;    "  if    there   is   a   cull    to   be    had,  a 
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fellow  that 's  bubblcable,  and  one  that  will  show 
up  the  darby  when  he  shakes  the  wrong  elbow, 
I  have  a  bale  of  ivories  here  that  will  do  the 
business  presently.'" 

"  Sink  me  !  if  I  am  up  to  the  bite  :  what  are 
you  driving  at,  you  old  rook  ?" 

"  Will  you  count  me  fifty  broad  pieces  upon 
the  nail,  if  I  enable  you  to  cry  quits  with  Sir 
Harcourt  before  he  bolts?" 

"  Whoop  !  will  I  ?  Ay,  Nick,  to  be  sure  I 
will ;  and  say  you  are  the  prince  of  Cross-bites 
besides." 

"  Is  it  a  bargain  then  ?"  inquired  his  com- 
rade :  "  will  you  say  '  done !'  to  it  ?" 

"  'Sblood  !  done  !  and  done  !  ten  times  over : 
so  tip  us  your  fambler  to  bind  it,  you  crafty 
old  cove,  and  it  shall  be  a  good  bargain  for 
both  of  us  if  you  can  but  make  it  good." 

"  Never  fear ;  1 11  answer  for  our  success," 
replied  Chinnery  :  and  so  saying,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  pair  of  dice,  and  extending  them 
to  the  Squire,  without  looking  in  his  face,  he 
added  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  Play  with  this  bale 
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to-night :  play  for  the  high  numbers,  and  the 
heaviest  stakes  you  can  get :  never  fear ;  play 
deep  and  bold." 

As  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  suddenly 
across  the  Squire's  mind,  he  pushed  his  chair 
back,  the  colour  rushed  to  his  face,  and  he  re- 
coiled from  the  outstretched  hand  before  him. 
With  all  his  faults  and  follies,  he  had  hitherto 
been  guilty  of  nothing  which  the  world  would 
call  dishonourable  or  infamous;    and  his  eyes 
sparkled   with    emotion,   in    which   indignation 
had   some  share,   as  he  exclaimed,  "  Whoop  ! 
Nick,  you  are  surely  not  scoundrel  enough  to 
offer  me  Tatts,  Fullams,  or  Bristle  dice  ?     Do 
you  take  me  for  a  rascally  Tattmonger,    you 
old  rojjue?" 

"  They  are  dice  that  I  have  played  with 
myself,"  replied  Chinnery,  still  speaking  in  a 
whisper :  "  I  have,  upon  my  honour." 

"  Your  honour  ]  Yoicks,  you  old  knave,  don't 
swear  by  the  counters.  Sir  Harcourt  laughed 
at  me  t'other  day  for  keeping  up  the  name  of 
the  Rookery,  now  that  the  birds  are  flown ;  but 
sink  me!    if  it  can  have  a  better  title,  while 
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there 's  such  a  regular  old  rook  as  you  in  it. 
Haugh  !  haugh  !  haugh  !" 

"  Please  yourself,  please  yourself,"  said  Chin- 
nery,  returning  the  dice  to  his  pocket :  "I 
meant  no  harm ;  I  only  wanted  you  to  recover 
your  own — to  win  back  what  you  can't  pay, 
and  what  Sir  Harcourt,  who  is  as  rich  as  old 
Child,  can  never  require.  We  shall  only  leave 
him  where  he  was,  and  what  mischief  shall  we 
have  done  to  any  body  ?" 

"  Sink  me  !  that 's  true  enough,  Nick  ;  true, 
true,"  said  the  Squire,  speaking  in  an  absent 
manner,  as  contending  thoughts  hurried  across 
his  mind  ;  for  the  Devil  was  busy  whispering 
at  his  ear.  It  was  the  detection,  he  thought,  as 
he  listened  to  the  tempter,  that  was  to  be  dread- 
ed, not  the  measure  itself;  and  if  he  could  be 
safe  upon  this  score,  if  he  could  reap  the  ad- 
vantage while  another  took  the  responsibility-, 
—above  all,  if  he  could  make  a  compromise 
with  his  own  conscience  by  being  wilfully  blind 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  per- 
suade Chinnery  that  he  was  his  dupe  rather 
than  his  colleague  in  the  plot,   it   struck  him 
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that  it  would  be  folly  to  lose  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  squaring  his  account  with  Sir 
Harcourt,  while  he  avoided  all  risk  in  effecting 
it.  Turning,  therefore,  to  Chinnery  with  an 
assumed  air  of  nonchalance,  he  resumed — 
"  'Sblood !  I  '11  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
bams,  bites,  and  manoeuvres,  you  cunning  old' 
fox.  I  will  have  no  hand  in  any  such  transac- 
tion. You  may  find  what  dice  you  please ;  I 
will  play  as  high  as  I  can,  and  if  I  cry  quits 
with  Sir  Harcourt,  it  "s  fifty  in  your  pocket ; 
and  that 's  all  I  have  to  do  in  the  affair." 

"  Ay,  ay,  fifty  broad  pieces ;  that  's  allj,? 
croaked  Chinnery. 

"  But  mind,  Nick,  we  go  no  farther,  if  once 
the  account  is  squared,"  added  the  Squire. 

"  Only  for  my  fifty  besides,  or  I  may  whistle 
for  them,"  observed  Chinnery. 

"  Haugh  !  haugh  !  Whoop  !  so  you  might. 
But  what  if  Sir  Harcourt  proves  a  shy  cock, 
and  won't  fight — won't  run  high  stakes  ?" 

"  Leave  me  to  doctor  his  booze :  I  '11  dose 
his  claret  with  Goddard's  Drops,  so  that  he 
ahaVt  think  more  of  a  rouleau  than  a  dump." 
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"  I  shall  place  his  bottle  in  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  beaufet,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  but 
I  don't  know  what  you  're  talking  about — what 
you  Ve  up  to.  Whoop !  you  "re  too  deep  for 
me,  Nick."  And  then,  as  if  afraid  of  trusting 
to  a  moment's  farther  chance  of  committing 
himself,  or  of  listening  to  any  more  unequivo- 
cal confession  from  Chinnery,  he  started  sud- 
denly up,  and  walked  rapidly  away,  assuming 
an  air  of  jovial  indifference  as  he  sang, — 

"  The  stars  which  you  see 

In  the  hemisphere  be, 
But  the  studs  in  your  face  with  drinking-." 

On  the  night  when  this  unprincipled  couple 
were  to  put  in  practice  their  fraudulent  plot,  it 
chanced  that  Goldingham's  attorney  called  upon 
hi  in  with  papers  relative  to  the  marriage-set- 
tlement of  Reuben  and  Helen ;  and  happened 
to  mention  that  he  had  an  unpleasant  duty  to 
perform  on  the  following  morning,  when  he 
should  be  obliged  to  take  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  the  Rookery  in  execution,  unless  Mr. 
rlartfield  could  immediately  discharge  a  debt 
of  four  hundred  pounds.     Though  Goldingham 
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had  no  reason  whatever  to  think  favourably 
of  the  Squire,  his  naturally  humane  disposition 
made  him  feel  for  his  distress,  and  still  more 
for  that  of  Emily.  He  could  not  bear  to  reflect 
that  a  neighbour  and  an  acquaintance  should 
be  thus  publicly  unhoused  for  so  trifling  a  sum, 
and  he  determined  to  ride  over  early  on  the 
following  morning,  to  offer  him  a  loan  to  the 
amount  required,  and  his  services  as  an  expe- 
rienced man  of  business  in  investigating  his 
affairs. 

With  this  benevolent  intention,  he  mounted 
his  grey  pony  by  daylight,  and  arrived  at  an 
early  hour  at  the  gate  of  the  Rookery,  where 
he  had  to  wait  for  some  time,  after  repeated 
ringings,  before  he  could  gain  admittance.  A 
female  servant  at  length  made  her  appearance, 
grumbling  as  she  approached,  "  What !  neither 
Aldridge  nor  Roper  stirring  yet?  'Drat  the 
lazy  fellows,  here  's  doings  !  I  wonder,  for  my 
part,  what  people  wants,  tearing  at  the  bell 
this  time  o1  day  ?" 

"  I  Avant  to  see  your  master  upon  very  par- 
ticular business,"  said  Goldingham. 
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"  Then  you  must  walk  into  the  dining-room 
and  wait  till  he  gets  up,  for  it  isn't  hunting 
morning,  and  he  won't  turn  out  yet  awhile  for 
you,  nor  nobody.""  So  saying,  she  flounced 
away,  still  venting  reproaches  against  her  slug- 
gish fellow-servants;  and  the  visitor  walked 
forward  to  the  apartment  she  had  mentioned. 

Upon  opening  the  door  he  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  scene  that  presented  itself. 
Although  it  was  broad  daylight,  the  shutters 
remained  closed  ;  candles,  nearly  burnt  down  to 
the  socket,  were  on  the  table ;  a  dim,  half- 
extinguished  lamp,  with  bottles  and  viands, 
stood  upon  the  side-board ;  and  at  a  card-table 
were  seated  the  Squire  and  Sir  Harcourt 
Slingsby  playing  at  dice,  with  Chinnery  beside 
them;  the  disordered  dress  and  looks  of  the 
party  sufficiently  attesting  that  they  had  been 
thus  occupied  throughout  the  whole  night.  No 
small  consternation  was  manifested  by  the 
Squire  and  his  myrmidon  at  this  unexpected 
intrusion,  both  their  countenances  exhibiting 
signs  of  guilt  which  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  iNaac's  large  grey  eye,  and  instantly  awaken- 
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ed  the  suspicion  of  so  keen  an  observer,  that 
there  was  something  to  be  concealed.  He  had 
recourse  to  his  usual  test,  by  looking  the  parties 
full  in  the  face,  and  the  result  confirmed  his 
presentiment,  Chinnery  turning  away  from  his 
scrutiny,  under  pretext  of  snuffing  the  can- 
dles, and  the  Squire's  triumphant  flush  chang- 
ing to  a  confused  and  chapfallen  expression. 
After  cursing  the  servants  for  suffering  him  to 
be  thus  interrupted,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  leave  off  play ;  and  turning  to  his  un- 
welcome visitant  with  all  the  effrontery  he  could 
muster,  inquired  what  cock  had  crowed  him  up 
so  early,  and  brought  him  over  to  the  Rookery 
ere  the  sun  had  thrown  off  his  nightcap. 

Goldingham  briefly  stated  the  intelligence 
he  had  learnt,  reserving,  however,  for  the  pre- 
sent, his  intention  of  advancing  the  money. — 
"  Whoop !  is  that  all  ?M  shouted  the  Squire, 
'*  curse  the  carrion  ci*ovvs,  let  them  come,  I  '11 
serve  them  as  I  have  done  the  rooks.  We  '11 
show  them  sport,  and  let  them  see  that  the 
Rookery,  old  as  it  is,  can  stand  a  tough  siege, 
for   sink  me !  if  a  soul  shall  enter  without  a 
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chance  of  being  well  peppered.  Hey  !  whoop  ! 
yoicks  !  tantivy  !  Aldridge,  give  me  my  double- 
barrel,  with  plenty  of  small  shot.  Roper  !  bar- 
ricade the  porch.  Tell  red-nosed  Ralph  to 
shut  the  stable  gates,  and  let  Will  chain  up  the 
back-door.  The  rogues  shall  find  it  a  tough 
job  if  they  think  to  draw  the  badger  out  of  his 
hole."  So  saying,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
shouting  as  he  went, 

'■'  He  that  wears  a  brave  soul  and  dares  handsomely 
do,"  &c. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  insidious  drugs  in- 
fused  into  his  wine,  Sir  Harcourt  had  been  led 
to  play  on  for  much  heavier  sums  than  he  had 
ever  before  been  known  to  hazard,  and  which 
lie  would  not  now  have  perilled  had  he  been 
in  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties;  while  the 
Squire,  in  the  joint  intoxication  of  success,  and 
repeated  bumpers  of  claret,  had  quite  forgotten 
his  resolution  to  leave  off'  when  he  had  squared 
accounts  with  his  adversary.  "Since  the  cox- 
comb will  not  marry  Envy,'1  he  thought  to  him- 
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self,  "  he  shall  at  least  enable  me  to  replace  her 
portion.  It1s  no  great  sum,  and  I  were  a  rogue 
and  a  bad  brother  if  I  did  not  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity.  It 's  all  for  Emy,  all  for  poor 
Emy."  When  this  wish  was  gratified,  he  had 
other  narcotics  for  his  conscience  as  he  played 
on  : — it  was  but  to  pay  his  creditors,  and  none 
but  a  scoundrel  would  think  of  bilking  them  ; 
Sir  Harcourt  was  so  Avealthy  that  he  would  ne- 
ver miss  it.  These  and  similar  palliatives  for 
fraud  urged  him  to  persevere,  until  at  the  time 
of  his  being  interrupted  he  had  won  several 
thousands  from  the  Baronet ;  the  crafty  Chin- 
nery  keeping  a  regular  written  account  of  the 
games. 

"  I  am  a  scavenger's  by-blow,"  said  Sir  Har- 
court, rising  up  and  stretching  himself,  "  if  I 
ever  before  committed  such  a  debauch  with  the 
dice." 

"  And  from  what  I  have  heard  I  fear  vou 
have  been  a  heavy  loser  ?v  observed  Golding- 
ham. 

"  So  they  tell  me,"  carelessly  replied  the 
Baronet,  surveying  himself  in  the  glass ;   "  but 
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the  worst  of  it  is  that  these  late  hours  make  a 
fellow  look  so  uninvitingly  rakish  and  rove. 
I  love  my  bed,  because  there  is  no  cosmetic  like- 
sleep.  Ah  !  mon  pauvre  Chedreux !  the  tears 
would  roll  down  thy  cheeks  could'st  thou  see 
thy  chej-d'eeuvre  looking  thus  flaccid,  disor- 
dered, and  unhappy ."  He  took  out  his  pocket- 
comb  and  attempted  to  arrange  it,  but  presently 
desisted,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  too  hazardous  to 
meddle  with  any  thing  so  precious  in  this 
glimmering  light,  and  Guillioteaux  is  of  course 
asleep :  I  always  send  him  to  bed  early,  that 
his  hand  may  not  shake  the  next  morning  while 
he  is  tying  my  cravat ;  and  it  is  high  time  that 
I  myself  should  retire  to  rest.  Gentlemen,  I 
have  the  honour  to  bid  you  adieu.  An  plaisir! 
nu  revoirP  With  these  words  he  bowed  cour- 
teously to  Goldingham  and  Chinnery,  and 
withdrew  humming  a  French  air. 

As  he  quitted  the  room,  Goldingham  took  up 
a  candle  to  examine  the  portraits  of  the  Squire's 
ancestors  that  hung  around  the  apartment. 
His  back  was  towards  Chinnery;  but  as  he 
passed  a  narrow  mirror  let  into  the  pannel  of 
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the  room,  he  saw  him  cautiously  approach  the 
card-table,  take  up  the  dice  with  which  the 
Squire  had  been  playing,  and  deposit  two  others 
in  their  place.  At  this  instant  there  was  an 
alarm  in  the  house,  and  the  Squire  was  heard 
loudly  and  angrily  calling  for  Chinnery,  who 
hardly  knowing  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment 
where  to  conceal  the  dice  he  had  withdrawn, 
and  imagining  himself  to  be  unobserved,  thrust 
them  quietly  into  the  earth  of  a  large  geranium 
pot  that  stood  in  the  window,  and  hurried  from 
the  apartment.  Goldingham's  previous  mis- 
givings being  all  confirmed  by  this  most  sus- 
picious proceeding,  he  instantly  redeemed  them 
from  their  hiding-place,  and  went  in  search  of 
Sir  Harcourt,  whom  he  encountered  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  about  to  retire  to  bed,  and  put 
them  into  his  hands,  stating  his  own  doubts 
from  what  he  had  observed,  and  recommending 
him  to  examine  them  carefully  before  he  paid 
the  heavy  sum  he  had  lost. 

"  Pardi!  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  not  the  less  be- 
holden to  your  kindness,"  said  the  Baronet ; 
"  but  may  I  grow  in  the  girth,  and  wheeze  as 
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I  walk,  if  I  think  my  friend  Hartfield  capable 
of  any  such  foolish  fourberie.  However,  if  you 
will  pleasure  me  with  your  company  for  five 
minutes,  we  will  soon  put  these  ivory  culprits 
upon  their  trial.""  They  proceeded  accordingly 
to  Sir  Harcourt's  chamber,  where  a  close  in- 
spection presently  proved  them  to  be  loaded, 
and  explained  the  succession  of  high  throws, 
at  which  he  had  expressed  his  surprise  while 
they  were  playing,  though  no  shadow  of  sus- 
picion had  ever  crossed  his  mind.  "  Gad  !  my 
friend  has  been  a  little  too  hard  upon  me 
in  this  affair,"  said  the  Baronet,  offering  his 
snuff-box  with  a  bow  to  his  companion.  "  Call 
not  such  a  scoundrel  your  friend, "  cried  Gold- 
inghaiu  indignantly ;  "  such  fellows  deserve 
hanging  worse  than  the  highwayman  who 
boldly  takes  your  purse  on  the  highway  ; 
and  I  am  amazed  to  see  you  so  calm  and  in- 
different when  such  a  dead  robbery  has  been 
attempted  upon  you." 

"  So  far  from  indifferent,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
I  could  almost  find  in  my  heart  to  rumple  the 
Squire's    cravat  for   the   outrage ;    but  calm   I 
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confess  myself  to  be,  since  to  put  myself  in  a 
passion  were  but  to  punish  myself  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  another.  Besides  I  never  look  well 
when  I  am  angry.  It  becomes  some  faces,  but 
not  mine." 

"  You  will  not  pay  a  farthing  of  the  money, 
of  course." 

"  Certainly  not,  for  I  must  do  justice  to  my- 
self. Nor  shall  I  be  warranted,  I  fear,  in 
concealing  the  transaction,  for  we  must  do  our 
duty  to  society,  however  painful  it  may  be  to 
our  own  feelings.'1 

"  Enough,  Sir  Harcourt,  enough.  I  see  you 
are  a  man  of  business,  though  you  don't  look 
like  one  ;  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so." 

"  Most  willingly,"  said  the  Baronet  smiling; 
and  again  thanking  him  courteously  and  warmly 
for  his  kind  interference,  and  offering  his 
services  in  London,  to  which,  he  said,  he 
should  immediately  return,  he  bade  him  adieu ; 
when  Goldingham  made  his  way  down  stairs, 
proceeded  to  the  porch,  of  which  the  door  was 
cautiously  unbarricaded,  remounted  his  grey 
pony,  and  rode  home. 
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An  hour  or  two  after  he  had  taken  his  de- 
parture, the  attorney,  with  the  proper  officers 
and  authority,  presented  themselves  at  the 
Rookery,  and  demanded  entrance  in  the  name 
of  the  law.  Being  saluted  with  three  cheers 
by  the  people  inside,  who  had  been  liberally 
supplied  with  spirits,  and  who  threatened  to 
fire  a  volley  if  any  attempts  were  made  to  force 
the  gate,  the  attorney  contented  himself  with 
protesting  against  their  illegal  resistance,  for 
which  he  held  them  all  and  severally  account- 
able, and  withdrew  his  posse.  This  victory, 
as  it  was  deemed,  was  celebrated  with  addi- 
tional distributions  of  liquor  among  the  ser- 
vants, the  Squire  and  Chinnery  returning  to 
the  dining-room,  of  which  the  shutters  were 
still  kept  closed  for  fear  of  surprize,  that  they 
might  drink  confusion  to  all  rascally  lawyers, 
creditors,  and  mortgagees,  out  of  a  fresh  mag- 
num of  claret. 

Half  a  dozen  bumpers  had  been  already 
swallowed,  and  the  Squire  was  exulting  with 
obstreperous  mirth  in  the  double  triumph  of 
having  raised   the    siege  of   his  castle,  anil  re- 
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plenished  his  purse  by  the  large  sum  won  from 
Sir  Harcourt,  when  a  servant  entered,  put  the 
following  letter  into  his  hand,  and  retired. 

"  Sir, 
"  When  you  receive  this  I  shall  be  many  miles 
off,  on  my  road  to  London.  I  have  examined 
the  dice  with  which  you  played  last  night,  and 
find  them  to  be  loaded  !  In  the  hope  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  offer  some  explanation  of 
this  affair,  I  shall  wait  a  fortnight  for  your 
answer.  If  I  do  not  then  hear  from  you,  I 
shall  lay  the  whole  transaction  before  the  Clubs 
to  which  we  both  belong,  in  Pall-Mall,  and  St. 
JamesVstreet,  and  receive  their  instructions 
how  I  ought  to  act. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Harcourt  Slingsby." 


A  sudden  revulsion  turned  the  whole  mass  of 
the  Squire's  blood  at  the  perusal  of  this  letter : 
a  deep  burning  flush  •spread  itself  over  his 
features,  drops  of  perspiration  started  from  his 
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forehead,  his  eyes  stared  upon  vacancy  ;  and  as 
he  drew  up  a  long  breath  and  puffed  it  out 
again  with  distended  cheeks,  he  handed  over 
the  letter  to  his  comrade  without  uttering  a 
word. 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Chinnery,  after 
having  read  it;  "I  buried  them  in  this  flower- 
pot." After  thrusting  his  fingers  into  the  earth, 
and  grubbing  about  for  some  time,  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  that  chapfallen  look  peculiar 
to  a  detected  knave,  as  he  stammered  out, 
"  Damnation  !  somebody  has  prigged  them 
away ;  it  must  have  been  that  sly  old  cove 
Goldingham,  for  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
room.'" 

"  Why  did  you  bury  them  ?  Were  they  then 
indeed  loaded  ?M  inquired  the  Squire,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  said,  but  still  willing  to  effect 
ignorance. 

"  Were  they  !"  rejoined  Chinnery,  in  a  sneer- 
ing tone  ;  "  fudge  !  don't  try  to  come  the  crank 
over  us.     You  know  they  were." 

"  Whoop!  I  am  exposed,  disgraced,  ruined, 
irrecoverably  ruined  !"    exclaimed   the   Squire, 
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with  that  desperate  calmness  of  voice  and  man- 
ner, which  is  always  alarming  in  a  man  whose 
emotions  are  habitually  expressed  with  violence. 

"  Ruined  ?  so  you  were  before,"  said  Chin- 
nery,  sullenly. 

As  Hartfield  looked  up,  and  encountered 
with  his  eye  the  pictures  of  his  ancesrtors  that 
hung  around  the  room,  the  thought  of  the 
disgrace  that  he  was  about  to  entail  upon  the 
family,  one  of  the  few  points  upon  which  he 
evinced  any  depth  of  feeling,  smote  him  to  the 
heart.  His  apprehensions  were  disturbed  by 
wine  and  want  of  sleep,  the  expiring  candles 
sent  a  dim  light  through  the  room,  and  as  his 
looks  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  his  father,  he 
fancied  that  he  saw  him  frown  and  shake  his 
head  at  him.  At  this  supposed  portent  his 
emotions,  which  had  been  calmed  only  by 
being  stunned,  rekindled  into  fury,  and  leap- 
ing from  his  chair  like  a  tiger,  he  grappled 
the  terrified  Chinnery  by  the  throat,  while  he 
shouted  out*  in  a  voice  rendered  hoarse  by  pas- 
sion— "  You  lie,  scoundrel !  I  was  not  ruined, 
for  my  character  was  not  blasted  !    Look  there, 
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you  infernal  villain  !"  he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  portraits — "  look  there  !  Those  are  the 
members  of  my  family  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  not  one  of  whom  was  ever  guilty 
of  a  knavish  or  infamous  action.  I  am  the 
first  who  have  degraded  the  name  of  Hartfield  ; 
you  are  the  cursed  traitor  that  have  brought 
me  to  this  disgrace— See  !  see  i  by  Heavens,  my 
father  shuts  his  eyes  upon  me!— Villain!  vil- 
lain !  you  shall  expiate  your  offence." 

Almost  throttling  the  culprit  at  these  words 
by  the  increased  energy  of  his  gripe,  he  stretch- 
ed out  his  hand  to  a  carving-knife  that  had 
been  left  upon  the  side-table,  and  which  was 
the  only  weapon  within  his  reach.  He  already 
grappled  it — it  gleamed  in  the  air,  and  in  a 
transport  of  phrenzy  he  was  about  to  plunge  it 
into  Gunnery's  body,  when,  from  the  struggle 
of  his  passions,  he  was  seized  with  a  choking 
at  the  throat,  which  threatened  suffocation,  and 
compelled  him  to  relax  his  hold  of  his  intended 
victim.  Availing  himself  of  this  reprieve,  the 
latter  sunk  trembling  upon  his  knees,  and  in  the 
most  abject  terms  professed   his    readiness    to 
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write  to  Sir  Harcourt,  taking  the  whole  blame 
of  the  transaction  upon  himself,  and  fully  ac- 
quitting the  Squire.  He  declared,  moreover, 
that  if  the  latter  would  only  be  pacified,  and 
listen  to  him  for  five  minutes,  he  had  a  new 
scheme  to  propose  which  could  not  fail  to 
gratify  all  his  wishes,  and  completely  restore  his 
fallen  fortunes. 

Somewhat  pacified  at  the  thought  of  saddling 
Chinnery  with  the  whole  infamy  of  his  own 
fraudulent  attempt ;  eager  to  catch  at  any  sug- 
gestion in  his  present  desperate  circumstances, 
and  yet  distrusting  all  that  could  emanate 
from  such  an  unlucky  quarter,  the  Squire  ex- 
claimed in  an  exhausted  tone,  and  with  an  in- 
credulous sneer — "  Whoop  !  a  new  scheme — 
as  hopeful  a  one  as  the  last,  I  suppose  ?  'Sblood  ! 
let  us  hear  it,  at  any  rate." 

As  soon  as  Chinnery  found  his  throat  at 
liberty,  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan  ;  which 
was,  that  the  Squire  should  forcibly  run  away 
with  Helen,  and  secure  her  fortune  by  compel- 
ling her  to  marry  him. 
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Sink  me!  if  I  should  like  any  thing  better," 
said  the  Squire,  becoming  still  calmer  as  a  new 
hope  sprung  in  his  mind  ;  "  but  the  proud  minx 
is  stubborn  as  a  mule  ;  what  if  she  refuses  to 
have  me  after  all  ?" 

"  How  can  she  help  herself?  You  know  what 
a  demure  prude  it  is,  how  she  piques  herself 
upon  decorum  and  propriety.  What  would  the 
world  say  of  her  if  she  comes  back  unmarried 
after  a  week's  travelling  with  you,  or  Avho  else 
would  have  her  when  she  is  thus  blown  upon  ? 
The  doxy  will  be  unable  to  help  herself,  I  tell 
you,  and,  after  a  few  days  huffing  and  squalling 
will  be  glad  to  marry  you  in  her  own  de- 
fence, that  she  may  patch  up  her  darling  repu- 


tation." 


"  Hey  !  whoop  !  sink  me  !  Nick,  if  the  idea 
is  a  bad  one.  This  is  a  better  fetch  than  ivory 
Tatts.  Something  must  be  done,  or  there  will 
be  a  regular  blowup.  My  situation  is  despe- 
rate— any  port  in  a  storm — all  fair  in  love — I 
should  like  to  mortify  the  saucy  hussy,  and 
'sblood  !   Nick,  I'll  make  the  attempt,  sink  me  ! 

i  5 
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if  I  don't,  and  if  it  turns  up  trumps,  it  shall  be 
a  better  card  for  you  than  the  fifty  broad  pieces 
you  were  to  have  had.'" 

After  having  made  Chinnery  write  a  long 
letter  to  Sir  Harcourt,  completely  exonerating 
his  patron,  he  inclosed  it  in  one  of  his  own, 
relinquishing  all  claim  to  what  he  had  won  ; 
and  earnestly  requesting  that  the  affair  might 
be  no  further  mentioned.  He  then  appointed 
next  morning  for  debating  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  preparatory  to  their  enter- 
prize,  when  the  worthy  couple,  harassed  and 
jaded  with  the  late  events  and  the  want  of 
sleep,  retired  to  their  respective  apartments. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Whereon  do  you  look  ? 
On  him  !  on  him !  look  you!  how  pale  he  glares." 

Hamlet. 

Haiitfield  having  discovered  the  name  of 
the  village  in  Devonshire  to  which  Ladv  Tre- 
vanian  and  her  daughter  had  retired,  though 
he  could  not  fathom  their  motives  for  such  a 
seclusion,  dispatched  Chinnery,  after  the  con- 
ference of  the  following  morning,  to  make  in- 
quiries in  the  place,  as  to  their  customary  hours 
of  walking  out  into  the  country,  or  along  the 
beach,  so  that  they  might  choose  the  most  eligi- 
ble moment  for  executing  their  projected  enter- 
prize.  Prowling  about  the  neighbourhood  for 
this  purpose,  his  worthy  coadjutor  entered  a 
poor  public-house    to    get    some  refreshment : 
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and  walking  into  a  narrow  apartment  dignified 
by  the  name  of  parlour,  he  found  it  already 
occupied  by  a  man  leaning  his  head  upon  the 
table  ,in  a  disturbed  sleep,  his  outstretched 
hand  loosely  holding  a  miniature  portrait  in 
such  a  direction  that  he  instantly  recognized  it 
to  be  that  of  Helen.  At  this  discovery  he  en- 
deavoured to  catch  the  features  of  the  sleeper, 
and  saAV  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was 
Basil,  whom  he  knew  to  be  Goldingham's 
nephew. 

While  he  was  silently  examining  the  drawing, 
the  artist  slightly  altered  his  position,  gave  a 
deep  sigh,  and  murmured  in  his  sleep — "  Will 
no  one  prevent  this  hateful  marriage  ? — will  no 
one  pronounce  the  words  which  my  accursed 
tongue  refuses  to  utter  ?  Helen  ! — must  Helen 
be  another's  ?" 

Chinnery,  who  was  not  deficient  in  a  shrewd 
apprehension  of  objects  immediately  before 
him,  though  a  very  bad  calculator  of  remote 
contingencies,  presently  guessed  from  this  lit- 
tle revelation,  that  the  Squire  had  a  new  and 
unexpected  rival  in   the  person  of   the  artist. 
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While  he  was  considering  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  discovery,  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  fathom  to  the  bottom,  the  figure  be- 
fore him  gave  another  sigh,  and  lifting  up  his 
head,  repeatedly  kissed  the  portrait,  but  no 
sooner  perceived  the  stranger,  than  he  hastily 
huddled  it  up,  and  concealed  it  in  his  bosom. 

"  That 's  a  capital  likeness,  Sir,  of  Miss  Tre- 
vanian,11  said  Chinnery,  who  was  determined 
to  show  what  little  he  knew,  as  the  likclkv. 
means  of  ferreting  out  the  remainder. 

"  Of  Miss  Trevanian— of  Helen  ?"  replied 
the  artist,  in  considerable  confusion :  "  you 
saw  it,  did  you  ? — Yes,  I  was  employed  to 
paint  it  for  Mr.  Goldingham.'"  At  these 
words  he  turned  himself  round  with  that  sort 
of  action  which  is  meant  as  a  rebuff'  to  fur- 
ther interrogations,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and 
made  demonstrations  of  departure. 

Chinnery,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
baffled,  and  following  up  the  scent  like  a 
staunch  hound,  he  continued, — "  You  were 
talking  just  now,  Sir,  of  wishing  to  prevent  the 


marriage.'" 

O 
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"  Who,  I  ?"  exclaimed  Basil,  in  surprize. 
"  What  marriage?  I  have  not  uttered  a  word." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Chinnery ; 
"  you  have  been  talking  for  some  time  past, 
though  I  believe  you  were  hardly  awake ;  and 
if  it  be  Miss  TrevaniaiVs  marriage  that  you 
are  anxious  to  prevent,  you  are  welcome  to  my 
services,  for  I  should  be  as  glad  to  hinder  it  as 
you  can  be." 

"  Should  you  ?"  cried  the  artist,  seizing  his 
hand  with  great  eagerness,'  and  then  as  sud- 
denly letting  it  go,  he  added,  with  an  air  of 
distrust,  "  but  why  ?" 

"  Because  Mr.  Apsley  has  done  me  an  in- 
jury," replied  Chinnery,  who  found  it  necessary 
to  assign  some  motive  for  his  offer. 

"  Reuben  done  you  an  injury  !  impossible  ! 
he  never  inj  ured  any  one :  he  is  all  goodness, 
all  generosity  !" 

"  Then  why  would  you  interrupt  the  match  ?" 
asked  Chinnery,  who  had  very  few  scruples  of 
delicacy  when  he  wished  to  fish  out  the  truth. 

44  Because  I  am  a  villain  !"  exclaimed  the 
artist,  with  passionate  energy  ;   "  because  I  am 
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an  ungrateful  scoundrel ;  or  rather,  because  I 
am  an  unfortunate  wretch,  driven  on  by  his 
destiny  to  perpetrate  an  action  that  he  abhors. 
But  not  the  less  resolved,11  he  continued,  grasp- 
ing Chinncry's  arm,  and  speaking  through  his 
clenched  teeth—"  not  the  less  desperately  de- 
termined to  fulfil  his  fate.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, be  your  motives,  if  you  will  assist  me  in 
breaking  off  this  odious  match,  which  you  may 
do  by  the  utterance  of  a  few  words,  you  will 
render  me  eternally  your  debtor.11 

Chinnery  eagerly  professing  his  readiness, 
the  artist  revealed  to  him  the  state  of  the 
proceedings  for  the  secret  marriage ;  when  it 
was  settled,  that  the  former  should  conceal 
himself  in  the  church  on  the  following  Sunday, 
for  the  purpose  of  forbidding  the  banns;  and 
after  airreeinjr  to  meet  again  at  the  same  house 
on  the  next  morning,  the  parties  separated. 

Big  with  the  important  discovery  he  had 
made,  Chinnery  hastened  to  the  Squire,  when 
a  council  was  held  as  to  the  measures  it  might 
be  advisable  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  this 
change   in   the    state   of  affairs,  and    the    new 
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opponent  they  had  to  encounter.  Not  a  moment 
was  now  to  be  lost,  or  the  very  next  Monday 
might  defeat  all  their  cabals  for  ever.  As  the 
project  for  forbidding  the  banns  appeared  to 
both  of  them  a  pitiful  and  temporary  expedient, 
it  was  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
artist's  continued  intimacy  with  the  family,  which 
Chinnery  had  ascertained,  for  decoying  Helen 
into  their  clutches,  and  at  the  same  time 
getting  Reuben  out  of  the  way  upon  some 
plausible  pretext.  To  induce  him  to  act  this 
part,  it  was  to  be  proposed  to  him  that  he 
himself  should  run  off  with  Helen,  for  which 
Chinnery  was  to  volunteer  making  all  the  preli- 
minary arrangements,  such  as  the  procuring  the 
chaise  and  four,  with  proper  assistants ;  and 
when  in  this  expectation  the  artist  had  enabled 
them  to  get  possession  of  their  prize,  the  Squire 
was  to  jump  into  the  chaise,  and  leave  two 
or  three  of  his  trusty  followers  to  take  charge 
of  the  deluded  tool  they  had  employed,  until 
the  fugitives  were  beyond  all  danger  of  pursuit. 
"  Whoop !    Nick,    has    the   fellow    courage 
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enough  to  venture  upon  such  an  enterprize  ?" 
asked  the  Squire. 

"  Courage  enough  ?"  replied  Chinnery  ;  "  he 
appears  to  me  desperate — half  mad  ;  and  I  am 
only  puzzled  to  think  how  we  shall  dispose  of 
him  when  he  sees  you  galloping  away  with  his 
mistress." 

"  Yoicks  !  you  old  mumper,  gag  him  and 
throw  him  into  a  horsepond,  or  over  the  cliff,  if 
you  will.     Haugh  !  haugh  !  haugh  !" 

"  No,  no  !"  resumed  Chinnery  ;  "  'ware  the 
law  !  Our  assistants  shall  tic  his  legs  and  leave 
him  to  his  fate."" 

On  the  following  morning  the  parties  met  at 
their  appointed  rendezvous,  in  the  little  parlour 
of  the  public-house,  when  the  artist  was  cajoled 
with  the  proposition  of  his  forcibly  carrying 
off  Helen.  A  furious  tumult  agitated  his 
bosom  at  the  first  mention  of  the  enterprize, 
from  which  he  momentarily  recoiled  with 
horror;  but  presently  yielding  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  blind  passion,  and  to  the  ominous 
belief  that  he  was  doomed  to  its  perpetration, 
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lie  consented  with  the  dogged  desperation  of 
a  fatalist. 

All  parties  were  now  anxiously  busy  in 
making  preparations  for  the  execution  of  their 
conspiracy,  which  was  finally  fixed  for  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 
It  was  known  that  Reuben  would  then  be 
absent  making  some  requisite  preparations  for 
the  wedding,  and  at  the  proper  hour  the  artist 
was  to  present  himself  to  Helen,  stating,  that 
Goldingham,  who  was  in  his  carriage  upon 
the  Downs  above,  being  afraid  to  descend  the 
rugged  road  to  the  village,  begged  to  speak 
a  few  words  to  her,  and  had  sent  his  nephew 
for  the  purpose  of  escorting  her  to  the  carriage. 
The  post-chaise  was  to  be  half  concealed  amid 
a  clump  of  stunted  trees  at  a  little  distance, 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  she  might  mistake 
it  for  Goldingham's  equipage  ;  and  before  she 
could  be  aware  of  her  error,  she  was  to  be 
forced  into  the  vehicle,  and  rapidly  whirled 
away. 

After  having  finally  arranged  this  plan, 
Chinnery    suddenly  reminded  the  Squire,  who 
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had  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  meditated 
enterprize  to  think  of  any  thing  else,  that  he 
had  invited  a  large  party  of  his  drinking 
companions  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day  de- 
voted to  their  scheme. 

"  Whoop  !  what  of  that  ?"  he  cried  ;  "  let 
them  come,  so  much  the  better,  they  shall  have 
plenty  of  wine ;  and  the  knowledge  of  my 
having  a  party  at  home  will  prevent  suspicion, 
till  I  am  beyond  all  reach  of  pursuit."  It 
was  accordingly  decided  that  the  entertain- 
ment should  be  given  in  spite  of  his  absence, 
and  the  Squire  and  his  coadjutors  then  sepa- 
rated to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  impending  outrage. 

The  state  of  the  unfortunate  artist's  mind 
afforded  a  painful  confirmation  of  Gunnery's 
opinion,  that  he  was  desperate,  or  half-mad. 
Hardly  any  time  was  allowed  him  for  reflection; 
while  the  bustle  of  preparation,  and  of  his  re- 
peated interviews  with  his  colleague,  seemed 
to  an-oravate  the  fever  of  his  faculties.  He 
felt  conscious  that  he  was  hurrying  on  to  the 
brink    of    a    precipice,    to    the  commission    of 
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some    fatal    atrocity,    and    yet  fancied  himself 
altogether   incapable    of   resisting    the    direful 
impulse  that  drove  him  on ;  and  in  this  anguish 
of  fatalism,  after  a  sleepless  night  he  saw  the 
morning  break,  the  afternoon  of  which  was  to 
witness  the  perpetration  of  his  crime.      Such 
were  the  torments  of  his   soul,   that   in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  desperation  he  possessed  himself  of 
Reuben's  pistols,  which  he  loaded ;  determined, 
if  any   thing  prevented    the    execution  of  his 
design,   to  escape  from  the  pangs  of  detection 
or  disappointment,  by  putting  a  period  to  his 
wretched  existence. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  day,  the 
Squire's  guests,  ever  faithful  to  a  carousal  from 
which  they  seldom  departed  in  a  state  of  so- 
briety, presented  themselves  at  the  Rookery, 
where  a  letter  awaited  them  from  their  host, 
lamenting  his  inevitable  absence,  stating  that 
as  every  arrangement  had  been  made  for  their 
good  cheer,  he  hoped  they  would  keep  it  up 
with  their  customary  spirit  and  joviality,  and 
concluding  with  the  information,  that  as  he  was 
engaged  in  an  enterprize  which,  if  prosperous, 
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would  enable  him  to  give  them  many  an  addi- 
tional jollification,  he  trusted  they  would  wind 
up  the  revels  by  drinking  a  bumper  of  claret 
to  his  success.  His  wines  and  his  good  fare 
being  much  more  the  object  of  these  boon  com- 
panions than  any  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
his  society,  his  letter  was  greeted  with  unani- 
mous applause,  and  all  parties  prepared  them- 
selves for  an  implicit  obedience  to  its  injunctions. 
Old  Coningsby,  a  veteran  and  unflinching  to- 
per, was  voted  into  the  chair;  Spunge  Chivers, 
as  he  was  termed,  a  man  who  had  earned  his 
nickname  by  passing  a  long  life  without  once 
passing  the  bottle,  was  elected  his  vice;  and 
Roper  and  Aldridge,  the  head  servants,  havino- 
both  been  sworn  upon  a  corkscrew  to  serve  none 
but  the  best  wine,  the  orgies  commenced  in 
due  form.  Their  details  will  not  bear  record- 
in--.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  by  the  aid  of  ribald 
jokes,  Bacchanalian  songs,  and  frequent  bum- 
pers, followed  by  the  rattling  of  glasses,  and 
vociferous  shouts,  the  whole  party  found  them- 
selves, ere  the  night  was  far  advanced,  in  as 
prime  a  state  of  happiness  and   hilarity  as  their 
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natures  would  admit ;  some  being  in  a  condition 
of  maudling  or  brawling  intoxication,  and  all 
pretty  well  disencumbered  of  their  reasoning 
faculties. 

At  this  juncture  the  chairman,  who  from  his 
longer  practice  was  somewhat  less  assailable 
than  the  others  by  the  effects  of  intemperance, 
bethought  himself  of  their  absent  host's  injunc- 
tion, and  proposed  ordering  fresh  bottles  of 
claret,  that  they  might  drink  success  to  his  en- 
terprize,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  royal  bum- 
per. A  clamorous  approbation  testified  the 
opinion  of  his  auditors;  the  bell-rope,  which 
was  fastened  to  his  chair,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
his  vice,  was  violently  pulled  by  both  parties, 
and  in  the  mean  time  an  order  was  issued  to 
clear  oh0  whatever  wine  still  remained  upon  the 
table. 

No  answer  being  given  to  their  summons, 
the  bell  was  again  vehemently  rung,  but  with- 
out any  effect ;  and  the  parties  at  last,  impatient 
at  this  delay,  continued  sounding  an  incessant 
peal,  accompanied  by  the  tumultuous  laughter 
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of  the   assembled   revellers.     Still    no    servant 
appeared,   and   after   the  names  of  Roper  and 
Aldridge   had  been    repeatedly    yelled    out   in 
every  variety  of  vociferation  without  effect,  the 
chairman  proposed  that  they  should  sally  forth 
in  a  body  to  the  butler's  pantry,  where  the  wine 
was  usually  deposited  after  being  brought  up 
out  of  the  cellar,  and  take  it  by  storm ;  a  mo- 
tion which  was  instantly  carried  by  acclamation. 
Reeling  and  hiccoughing,  swearing  and  laugh- 
ing,  those  jolly  dogs,   as  the   Squire  loved   to 
call    them,    staggered    into   the  butler's   room, 
where  by  the  dim   light  of  the  moon  they  saw 
a  table  spread  out  in  the  centre,  and  a  figure 
lying  extended  upon  it.     "  Damn  it !"  exclaim- 
ed   Coningsby,    "here's   Aldridge    or   Roper 
lying  fast  asleep  upon  the  table.     No  wonder 
they   couldn't    hear   us;    we   might   have    rune 
long    enough.       Halloo!  you   drunken   rascal! 
up  with   you,  and  give  us  sober  folks  a  mag- 
num of  the  best  claret."     So  saying,  he  raised 
the  hand   of  the  figure,  intending  to  shake  il 
from  its  slumber;  but  feeling  it  to  be  as  cold  as 
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a  stone,  he  Jet  it  go  with  an  involuntary  shud- 
der, and  it  lumped  heavily  down  upon  the 
table. 

"  Those  are  Hartfield1s  boots  I'll  take  my 
oath,11  cried  Chivers,  pointing  to  the  legs  of 
the  figure,  but  recoiling  from  touching  it,  as  an 
undefined  thrill  of  doubt  and  terror  ran  through 
his  frame,  and  partly  restored  him  to  sobriety. 
"  Ay,  and  his  deer-skin  waistcoat  too,"  stam- 
mered another,  who  was  too  far  gone  to  be 
visited  by  any  misgivings.  "  Come,  come,  Mas- 
ter Hartfield,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  travel- 
lers; if  you  are  asleep  I'll  sing  out  a  view 
holla  in  your  ear  that  shall  presently  start  you 
from  your  slumber."  One  of  the  company 
now  entering  with  a  candle,  the  last  speaker 
snatched  it  from  his  hand,  and  advancing  to 
the  head  of  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  shout- 
ing his  threatened  "  Yoicks  !  Tally-ho!"  he 
held  it  to  the  face  of  the  supposed  sleeper,  when 
a  spectacle  was  presented  which  struck  the 
whole  party  aghast  with  horror. 

It  was  indeed  the  Squire ;  but  as  the  flick- 
ering light  fell  upon  his  grisly  and  distorted 
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features,  it  became  evident,  even  to  a  drunken 
perception,  that  his  usual  flushed  and  ruddy 
complexion  was  exchanged  for  the  pale  ghast- 
liness  of  death.  His  lower  jaw  had  fallen,  and 
his  upper  lip,  of  livid  hue,  had  shrunk  up,  so 
as  to  give  his  mouth  the  semblance  of  a  hideous 
grin.  Wide  open  and  lustreless,  his  eyes  seem- 
ed to  be  gazing  in  fixed  vacancy  upon  the 
ceiling.  In  one  of  his  temples  was  a  dark  and 
deep  hole,  through  which  he  had  obviously 
received  his  death-wound  ;  and  the  blood,  with 
which  his  hair,  cravat,  waistcoat,  and  a  part 
of  the  table,  were  clotted,  confirmed  too  surely 
the  fatal  nature  of  the  catastrophe. 

Hardened  reprobate  as  he  was,  old  Conings- 
by's  teeth  rattled  together  in  his  head,  and  the 
perspiration  started  from  his  forehead  at  the 
sight;  while  his  companions,  as  they  stood 
around  transfixed  and  speechless,  their  counte- 
nances suffused  with  intemperance  and  agitated 
with  various  expressions  of  horror,  offered  a 
fearful  contrast  to  the  wan  and  dreadful  sere- 
nity which  had  for  ever  sealed  up  the  features 
of  the  unfortunate  being  whose  health  they  had 
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just  been  about  to  drink.  Scarcely  a  minute 
had  thus  elapsed  in  a  general  awe-stricken 
silence,  when  the  Squire's  favourite  pointer, 
which  had  never  quitted  his  body,  and  remain- 
ed concealed  under  the  table,  sent  forth  such 
a  long,  wailful,  and  appalling  howl,  that  the 
holder  of  the  candle  let  it  fall  to  the  ground 
in  his  terror ;  and  the  moon  having  become 
completely  obscured  in  the  interim,  the  whole 
assemblage  found  themselves  suddenly  involved 
in  darkness.  The  pitchy  blackness  of  the 
room,  the  presence  of  their  host  stretched  out 
as  a  ghastly  corpse,  the  apprehensions  of  some 
that  the  thrilling  and  harrowing  yell  they  had 
just  heard  proceeded  from  the  dead  body,  and 
of  others  that  it  was  the  shriek  of  his  ghost, 
sent  a  shuddering  panic  to  every  heart.  A 
simultaneous  rush  to  the  door  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  terrified  guests,  without  wait- 
ing for  their  accoutrements,  dispersed  confusedly 
to  their  several  homes,  in  an  agony  of  bewilder- 
ment and  affright. 

To  explain  this  hideous  scene,  we  must  re- 
vert to  the  artist,  who,  at  the  period  appointed 
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for  his  enterprize,  took  his  station  upon  the 
Downs  immediately  above  the  village  in  which 
Helen  resided ;  and  wrapping  himself  in  his 
loose  cloak,  beneath  which  his  pistols  were  con- 
cealed, heard,  with  an  indescribable  emotion, 
the  church  clock  strike  five,  which  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  signal  for  his  descending  the 
steep  road  with  the  pretended  message  to  his 
mistress.  As  if  afraid  of  trusting  himself  with 
a  momenfs  hesitation,  he  ran  rapidly  down  the 
descent ;  and  encountering  Helen  in  the  little 
garden  before  the  Parsonage  House,  he  deli- 
vered the  preconcerted  message,  although  in  a 
hurried  and  incoherent  manner.  This  she  at- 
tributed to  the  speed  with  which  she  had  seen 
him  coursing  down ;  and  being  as  unsuspicious 
of  guile  in  others,  as  incapable  of  it  herself, 
and  anxious,  moreover,  to  show  immediate  re- 
spect to  Mr.  GoldinghanVs  wishes,  she  instantly 
opened  the  little  gate,  and  accompanied  him  up 
the  hill,  walking  at  a  brisk  pace. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  reached  the  open 
country,  when  a  lurid  glare  was  cast  over 
the  whole  horizon    by   a   dark  cloud  that  was 
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seen  lowering  above  them :  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent gust  of  wind  whirled  up  the  dust,  straw, 
and  pebbles,  in  circling  eddies ;  while  a  few 
detached  but  unusually  large  drops  fell  around 
them,  which  were  presently  succeeded  by  a  fu- 
rious torrent  of  rain.  There  happened  to  be 
an  open  shed  at  a  little  distance,  to  which  they 
ran  for  shelter,  and  which  they  had  hardly 
gained,  when  the  artist,  upon  looking  up,  saw 
the  black  cloud  open :  the  forked  lightning 
leapt  forth,  and  plunged  into  the  smoking  earth 
immediately  before  him ;  Avhile,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  split  the  solid  globe,  burst 
above  their  heads. 

Strongly  susceptible  of  religious  impressions, 
although  their  influence  was  evanescent,  and  his 
notions  gloomy  and  fanatical,  he  saw  in  this 
occurrence  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  wrath 
at  his  contemplated  crime.  A  fiery  portent 
seemed  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven  to  warn 
him  from  his  enterprize :  his  conscience  smote 
him  ;  every  evil  thought  was  rebuked  within 
him  ;  and  he  stood  for  some  time  with  downcast 
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looks,  astounded,  awe-stricken,  and  penitent. 
The  storm  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come 
on ;  when,  rousing  himself  from  his  prostration 
of  spirit,  he  seized  Helen  by  the  arm,  led  her, 
or  rather  dragged  her,  back  to  the  road  leading 
to  the  village,  hurried  down  the  declivity  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  and,  upon  reaching  the 
gate  of  her  residence,  gave  her  a  gentle  push 
towards  the  house,  shouting  out,  "  We  arc 
both  saved  !  we  are  both  saved  !"  and  ao-ain 
ran  up  the  hill. 

When  he  had  once  more  reached  the  heights 
the  sun  was  shooting  forth  a  brilliant  parting 
ray,  the  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the  trees, 
the  earth   sent  up  a  fresh  and  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  rainbow  spanning  the  sky,  tinged  with  a 
party-coloured   radiance   a  grove  of  trees  into 
which   one  of  its  distant   extremities  appeared 
to  descend.      In   the    rapid  transitions  of  his 
mind  the  remorse  which  had  been  generated  1>\ 
terror  was  succeeded   by   new   waverines :    he 
began  to  accuse  himself  of  imbecility  and  su- 
perstition, and  was    stalking  eagerly   forward, 
more  than  ever  irritated  against  himself  and  all 
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the  world,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Chinnery, 
who  introduced  Hartfield  as  the  gentleman  that 
was  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprize,  informed 
him  that  every  thing  was  in  readiness,  and  in- 
quired what  had  become  of  Miss  Trevanian, 
with  whom  they  had  seen  him  walking  before 
the  storm  shrouded  them  from  their  view. 

"  I  have  carried  her  back,"  replied  Basil ; 
"  I  have  altered  my  mind — I  shall  go  no  far- 
ther in  the  enterprize." 

"  Changed  your  mind  —  go  no  farther  !" 
shouted  the  Squire ;  "  what  do  you  mean, 
sirrah  ?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  replied  Basil  sullenly ; 
"  I  conducted  her  back,  and  I  have  done  with 
the  affair." 

"  'Sblood  !  then  you  are  a  liar  and  a  coward," 
roared  the  disappointed  Squire,  reddening  al- 
most to  scarlet,  and  becoming  hoarse  with  rage. 

The  artist's  sallow  countenance  assumed  a  li- 
vid hue,  and  his  bloodless  lips  quivered  as  he 
replied  with  a  forced  calmness,  "  Beware,  Sir, 
how  you  tempt  a  desperate  man ;  I  have  the 
means  of  vengeance  about  me,  and  I  value  not 
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my  life  a  doit  since  I  have  lost  the  last  hope  of 
obtaining  Miss  Trevanian.'" 

"  Whoop  !  You  obtain  her  !"  shouted  the 
Squire.  "  Sink  me,  you  blind  buzzard,  you 
were  but  our  tool,  our  fool,  our  cat's-paw,  our 
decoy-duck. — It  was  I  who  was  to  have  carried 
her  off;  and  as  soon  as  you  had  inveigled  her 
hither,  I  had  given  orders  that  you  should  be 
chucked  into  a  horse-pond  for  your  pains." 

A  vengeful  scowl  flashed  darkly  from  the 
artist's  eye  as  he  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
snatching  his  pistols  exclaimed,  "  Then  it  is  you 
who  are  the  liar  and  the  scoundrel,  and  unless 
you  wish  me  to  add  coward  to  the  list,  you 
will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  punishing 
you  as  you  deserve.'"  At  these  words  he  ten- 
dered one  of  the  pistols  to  the  Squire,  who 
fiercely  snatched  it,  calling  out  to  Chinnery 
to  measure  the  ground  instantly,  and  drop  his 
hat  when  thev  were  to  fire. 

In  vain  did  the  terrified  Chinnery  implore 
them  to  be  pacified,  or  at  all  events  to  wait  till 
another  second  could  be  found.  Furious  at  his 
hesitation  the  Squire  pointed  his  weapon  at  his 
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head,  exclaiming,  "  'Sblood  !  you  old  driveller  ! 
do  as  you  are  bid,  or  by  Heaven  you  shall 
have  a  bullet  in  your  brain.11 

Frightened  into  obedience  at  this  threat  he 
measured  the  ground,  the  parties  took  their 
stations,  he  let  fall  the  hat,  Hartfield  fired  the 
very  moment  it  was  loosed  from  his  hand,  and 
missed  his  adversary.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
artist  had  ever  handled  a  pistol :  he  levelled 
it  with  a  trembling  aim,  but  with  fatal  effect, 
for  the  ball  entered  the  temple  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Squire,  who  uttered  a  hoarse  yell,  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  head,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  turf. 

Chinnery  skulked  from  the  ground  without 
waiting  to  see  whether  his  friend  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  assistance;  Basil,  throwing  down 
the  fatal  pistol,  fled  away  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation ;  but  a  pointer  which  had  accompa- 
nied the  deceased  to  the  ground,  remained  by 
the  body,  howling  and  moaning  until  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  passing  country- 
men, who  recognizing  the  unfortunate  Squire, 
placed  the  body  in  a  chaise  cart,  carried  it  to 
the  Rookery,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table  of  the 
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butler's  room.  Instead  of  informing  the  guests 
of  the  event,  or  taking  such  measures  as  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  required,  the  servants, 
knowing  that  an  execution  would  be  imme- 
diately placed  upon  the  house  and  its  contents, 
hurried  away  in  all  directions  to  secure  their 
own  effects,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  that  the  unconscious  revellers  had 
found  their  way  to  the  chamber  of  death  in  the 
manner  we  have  described. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye ; 
Thou  shakest  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so  : 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  death  ; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead, 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive." 

Shakspeare. 

Had  the  unsuspecting  Helen  been  aware  of 
the  atrocious  conspiracies  against  her  happiness 
and  honour,  which  she  had  thus  so  narrowly 
escaped,  she  would  not  have  passed  the  evening 
after  parting  from  the  artist,  in  such  tranquil- 
lity of  mind.  Struck  as  she  had  been  by  the 
agitation  of  his  manner  ;  knowing  also  that  he 
was  a  strange  and  sombre  being;  attributing 
his  emotion  to  terror  at  the  storm,  and  his 
phrase  of  their  both  being  saved,  to  their  escape 
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from  the  lightning,    she  thought  little  more  of 
the  occurrence,  taking  it   for  granted   that  he 
had  run  back  to  his  uncle,  to  excuse  her   non- 
attendance   on   account   of   the   weather.      She 
was  a  good  deal  surprized,  however,  at  seeing 
nothing  of   Reuben  during  the   whole  of    the 
following  day,  when  the  banns  were  published 
for  the  third  and  last  time  without  interruption  ; 
but  concluding  that   some  of  the  preliminary 
arrangements  had   required  him   to  go  over  to 
Goldingham  Place,  and   that  he  would  explain 
the  cause  of  his  absence  when  he  returned  next 
morning  with  his  uncle,  the  circumstance  excited 
no  apprehension  in   her  mind.     After  the  calm 
slumbers  of  the   night,   she   saw  the  sun  arise, 
ushering  in  her  wedding-day  with  an  auspicious 
brightness,  and   having  attired  herself  in   the 
simple  and  elegant  array  provided  for  the  happy 
occasion,  she  awaited   the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gol- 
dingham, not    doubting    that    the   brideeroom 
would  accompany  him.     With  his  usual  punc- 
tuality, the    former  presented  himself   as    the 
clock    struck    the   appointed  hour,  and  imme- 
diately  inquired   for  Reuben,  of  whom   he  tie- 
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clared  that  he  had  seen  nothing,  and  had  ex- 
pected of  course  to  meet  him  at  the  village. 
This  statement  excited  the  utmost  astonishment, 
as  every  thing  had  been  so  distinctly  arranged 
and  understood  by  all  parties.  A  servant  was 
dispatched  to  the  fisherman's  house  where  he 
lodged,  who  brought  back  word  that  they  had 
seen  nothing  of  him  since  the  morning  of 
Saturday. 

A  new  amazement,  not  unmingled  with  alarm, 
was  excited  by  this  intelligence.     There  must 
have  been  some  mistake  upon  his  part,  for  which 
they  were  all  utterly  unable  to  account.     As  it 
was  possible,  however,  that  he  might  be  heard  of 
at  Goldingham  Place,  a  messenger  was  sent  thi- 
ther with  all  speed,  and  the  wedding  party,  en- 
deavouring to  explain  Reuben's  non-appearance 
by  various  conjectures,  and  to  conceal  from  one 
another    the    misgivings    by  which    they  were 
visited,  awaited   the  return  of  the  servant  with 
a  deep  though  unexpressed  anxiety.     Upon  the 
man's  appearance,  he  declared    that    he  could 
gain  no  tidings  of  him  whatever,  and  stated  in 
addition  the  news  he  had  picked  up  on  the  road, 
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that  Squire  Hartfield  had  been  found  shot 
through  the  head,  and  that  a  pair  of  pistols 
were  lying  on  the  grass  near  the  body,  with  Mr. 
Reuben  Apsley's  name  engraved  upon  them. 

At  this  intelligence  Helen  turned  deadly  pale, 
for  she  recollected  that  her  lover  had  threaten- 
ed to  compel  the  Squire  to  desist  from  his  im- 
portunities, and  though  it  was  true  that  she 
had  recently  been  relieved  from  them,  nothing- 
seemed  more  probable  than  that  some  angry  en- 
counter might  have  taken  place  between  the 
parties,  and  have  produced  the  catastrophe  in 
question.  A  sudden  sickness  of  the  heart  over- 
came her,  she  leant  upon  her  mother,  and  was 
supported  out  of  the  room,  Goldingham  fol- 
lowing and  intreating  them  not  be  alarmed,  for 
though  the  pistols  might  be  Reuben's,  he  would 
never  believe  he  had  fought  a  duel,  since  he 
had  often  heard  him  condemn  the  practice  as  a 
very  doubtful  proofs  of  personal  courage,  while 
it  was  a  certain  evidence  of  moral  cowardice. — 
"  Odsheart !  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  the  boy  is  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sedgemoor,  as  every  body  knows,  fought 
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like  a  hero,  long  after  the  Duke  had  run 
away  ;  but  he  is  no  duellist — no  bullying  duel- 
list. So  cheer  up,  cheer  up,  there's  a  good 
girl,  and  I  warrant  I  '11  ferret  him  out  in  a  day 
or  two." 

In  spite  of  these  assurances  a  general  anxiety 
and  alarm  were  excited  by  his  disappearance  ; 
but  in  the  very  midst  of  her  own  sufferings, 
acute  as  they  were,  and  rendered  perhaps  more 
poignant  by  their  being  accompanied  with  un- 
certainty and  suspense,  Helen's  thoughts  revert- 
ed to  the  still  more  distressing  situation  of  her 
friend  Emily  Hartfield,  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
a  little  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  the  in- 
telligence, she  requosted  her  mother  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  Rookery.  Upon  their  arrival 
they  found  the  house  in  the  occupation  of 
Sheriffs''  officers — the  servants  had  fled,  all 
was  confusion ;  and  the  unfortunate  Emily 
having  abandoned  herself  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  usual  vehemence  of  her  character,  to 
an  uncontrollable  passion  of  grief,  was  discover- 
ed sitting  in  her  own  chamber  in  such  a  state  of 
exhaustion  and  stupor,  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible 
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of  what  was  passing  around  her.  She  said 
nothing,  and  betrayed  neither  pleasure  nor  re- 
luctance as  they  assisted  her  to  the  carriage, 
which  was  ordered  to  Harpsden  Hall,  as  there 
was  now  no  longer  any  motive  for  continuing 
their  residence  by  the  sea-side.  Helen's  affec- 
tionate and  soothing  attentions  soon  restored  her 
to  consciousness,  and  even  to  a  comparative  de- 
gree of  composure,  but  she  was  hardly  able  to 
continue  these  charitable  offices  to  her  friend, 
for  her  own  feelings  deepened  into  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  when,  on  the  following  even- 
ing, a  fisherman  brought  in  ReubeuZs  hat, 
which  had  been  left  by  the  tide  on  a  deso- 
late part  of  the  beach,  not  far  from  the  vil- 
lage where  they  had  been  residing.  From  its 
appearance  it  had  obviously  been  some  time  in 
the  water,  and  the  most  sinister  forebodings  as 
to  his  fate  now  filled  her  mind  with  gloom  and 
despondency. 

Various  were  the  conjectures  entertained  by 
others.  Most  people  thought  that  he  Mas  the 
author  of  the  Squire's  death,  and  suspected 
that  in  the  agitation  and  hurry  of   his  escape 
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from  the  scene  of  action  he  had  fallen  over  the 
cliffs  and  perished.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  back  to  the  village  along 
the  sands,  and  it  was  surmised  by  some  that  he 
might  have  been  surprized  by  the  tide,  where 
it  rose  against  the  chalky  walls  of  the  coast,  and 
thus  have  been  drowned  before  he  could  es- 
cape. In  spite  of  the  most  diligent  researches 
and  inquiries,  and  of  a  considerable  reward  of- 
fered for  his  discovery,  no  tidings  could  be 
gained,  not  the  smallest  light  was  thrown,  either 
upon  the  Squire's  death  or  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  Reuben. 

Goldingham  and  Lady  Trevanian  remained 
plunged  in  the  deepest  affliction,  and  poor 
Helen,  who  had  seen  the  cup  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness lifted  to  her  lips  only  to  be  cruelly 
dashed  to  the  ground,  suffered  a  relapse  of  her 
former  malady,  and  sunk  under  a  dejection  of 
spirits  which  became  every  day  more  alarming, 
as  every  day  confirmed  her  dismal  forebodings 
that  Reuben  was  indeed  no  more.  Never  per- 
haps was  witnessed  so  sudden  and  distressing 
a  change  from  present  lightness  of  heart,  and 
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anticipation  of  future  joy,   to  that  sickness  of 
the   whole   soul  which    arises  from    immediate 
hope  deferred,   and  gradually  darkens  into  the 
blackness  of  despair.     It  was  a  touching  spec- 
tacle to  see  Emily,  herself  inconsolable,  endea- 
vouring to  comfort  and  sustain  her  friend;  and 
Helen   striving  to  conceal   her  own  griefs  that 
she  might  not   aggravate   those  of  the  sensitive 
and  warm-hearted   Emily.      Neither;   however, 
could  succeed  in   her  generous  aim  ;    and   the 
general   despondency   increased  with   the  lapse 
of  every  anxious  day  that  passed  over  in  the 
same  dark  uncertainty. 

There  wjs  one  person,  indeed,  whose  mind 
underwent  a  change  of  an  opposite  nature. 
Upon  returning  home  after  the  fatal  rencounter 
with  the  Squire,  Basil  felt  as  if  the  brand  and 
the  curse  of  the  first  murderer  were  upon  his 
brow  and  upon  his  heart.  lie  looked  at  his 
trembling  hands,  and  imagined  that  he  saw  them 
stained  with  blood  ;  every  sound  appalled  him  ; 
he  doubted  not  that  he  should  be  delivered  up 
into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  with  a  sullen  des- 
peration  resolved    to   remain  in    his   room,  and 
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submit  passively  to  his  fate,  whatever  it  might 
be.     To  his  great  astonishment,  however,   he 
learnt  that  no  suspicion  whatever  attached  to 
any  one  except  to  Reuben,  as  the  perpetrator 
of  the  crime,  an  impression  which  had  become 
nearly   universal  since  the  recognition  of    the 
pistols,  and  the  flight  of  the  presumed  adver- 
sary ;    and  he  listened    to  the    details    of  his 
cousin's  probable  death  with  an  intense  interest, 
that  convulsed  his  soul  with  the  new  prospects 
which  it  opened.     A  few  months  ago  he  would 
have   been    harrowed  with    grief  at    the    very 
recital  which  now  inflamed  him  with  renovated 
hope.     His  blind  notions  of  fatality  gave  a  su- 
pernatural importance    to    these   dispensations, 
and  corroborated  all  his  extravagant  conclusions. 
To  get  rid  of  both  his  rivals  at  once,  and  upon 
the   same  day  !     It  was  obviously  a  decree  of 
fate — every  impediment  was  to  be  removed,  in 
order  that  he  might  ultimately  possess  Helen  ; 
and  even  his  crime  of  murder  lost  its  enormity 
when  he  could  imagine  himself  to  be  a  mere 
instrument   in  the  hands  of  an  inevitable  and 
relentless  destiny.     Fallacious  as  they  were,  his 
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notions  served  to  moderate  the  tempest  of  his 
soul ;  his  hopes  increased  as  those  of  others 
diminished ;  and  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
gloom,  he  experienced  a  more  than  usual  free- 
dom from  his  constitutional  dejection,. 

A  new  feeling  which  he  nourished  at  first 
with  complacency,  and  presently  came  to  gloat 
upon  with  delight,  now  began  to  give  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  the  master-passion  of  his 
soul ;  the  seeds  of  avarice  which  were  scattered 
in  his  composition  only  required  to  be  fostered 
by  circumstances  that  they  might  germinate 
and  develope  themselves.  In  the  event  of 
Reuben's  death  and  Goldingham's  sanction  of 
his  addresses  to  Helen,  he  thought  he  might 
calculate  upon  the  same  generosity  for  making 
his  fortune  equal  to  Miss  Trevanian's,  which 
was  in  itself  enough  to  gratify  a  moderate  cu- 
pidity; while  the  probability  of  becoming  his 
uncle's  sole  heir,  gave  him  a  fair  chance  of 
ranking  as  one  of  the  most  opulent  men  in  the 
county.  When  he  compared  these  prospects 
with  his  present  precarious  and  dependant  pro- 
fession, he  was  more  than  ever  anxious  for  their 
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realization,  and  felt  at  all  events  gratified  in 
considering  that  the  new  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  Goldingham,  as  the  presumptive  in- 
heritor of  his  whole  fortune,  placed  him  upon 
a  par  with  Helen,  and  authorized  him  to 
demand  her  hand  with  the  greater  boldness. 
Besides,  he  could  not  be  taunted  with  having 
been  a  rebel;  he  was  willing  to  profess  what- 
ever politics  might  be  proposed  to  him ;  and 
under  these  circumstances  he  flattered  himself 
that  Lord  Trevanian  would  not  withhold  his 
consent. 

Encouraged  by  this  calculating  logic,  as  well 
as  by  the  confident  persuasion  that  the  destiny 
which  had  screensd  him  from  all  suspicion  in 
the  affair  of  the  Squire's  death,  and  had  thus 
pointedly  and  mysteriously  removed  every  im- 
pediment to  his  suit,  would  secure  it  an  auspi- 
cious reception  from  his  mistress,  he  impatiently 
waited  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  more,  and  then 
seized  an  opportunity  when  he  found  himself 
alone  with  Helen,  of  expressing  his  perfect 
conviction  that  no  farther  tidings  would  ever 
be  received  of  his  unfortunate  cousin,  declaring 
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that  he  himself  had  been  passionately  ena- 
moured of  her  from  the  first  moment  he  had 
seen  her,  soliciting  her  hand  in  marriage,  and 
avowing  a  hope  that  his  uncle  would  extend 
to  him  the  same  generous  provision  he  had 
intended  for  his  cousin,  and  that  Lord  Treva- 
nian  would  in  this  instance  willingly  give  his 
consent,  although  he  had  refused  it  to  Reuben. 
The  astonished  and  disgusted  Helen  could 
hardly  trust  the  evidence  of  her  own  ears.  En- 
feebled and  heart-stricken  as  she  was,  the  in- 
sult of  such  a  proposition  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  so  shortly  after  the  mysterious  event 
which  had  plunged  them  all  in  misery,  aroused 
her  indignation  as  a  proceeding  equally  inde- 
cent, loathsome,  and  revolting.  Her  usual  pla- 
cid manner  gave  way  to  an  angry  animation, 
her  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  burning  Hush  crim- 
soned either  check  as  she  indignantly  rebuked 
him  for  his  boldness  and  ingratitude,  and  added 
that  after  the  unprincipled  declaration  he  had 
just  made,  no  circumstances,  and  no  lapse  of 
time,  could  ever  induce  her  to  look  upon  him 
otherwise    than    with    unqualified    detestation. 
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So  saying  she  arose — forbade  him  ever  again 
to  enter  the  house,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
apartment. 

Every  faculty  of  the  artist  was  now  sub- 
jected to  a  new  revulsion,  and  his  soul  was 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations.  The  confidence 
in  his  destiny,  which  had  inspired  him  with  such 
favourable  presentiments  of  success,  was  proved 
to  be  a  fond  delusion  ;  his  last  hope  had  aban- 
doned him  ;  he  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
terms  and  manner  of  his  rejection ;  and  wretch- 
edness, exasperation,  and  violence,  again  ob- 
tained dominion  of  his  mind.  For  some  time 
he  was  a  prey  to  their  tyranny,  from  which  he 
only  took  refuge  at  length  in  a  sullen  despera- 
tion. Resolved  not  to  submit  to  a  repetition  of 
the  torments  he  had  endured,  he  determined 
again  to  seek  an  interview  with  Helen,  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  her  heart,  and  if  unsuccess- 
ful, to  destroy  himself  in  her  presence  ! 

Having  provided  himself  with  a  pistol  for 
this  purpose,  he  prowled  about  Harpsden  Hall, 
until  he  had  seen  Lady  Trevanian  go  out  in 
the  carriage,  when,  apprehending  that  the  ser- 
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vants  might  have  orders  not  to  admit  him,  he 
stole  in  at  the  side-gate,  made  his  way  up-stairs, 
unperceived,  and  entered  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  found  Helen  alone. 

She  would  have  immediately  left  the  apart- 
ment, but,  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  he  prevented 
her  purpose,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  swore 
that  he  would  compel  her  to  hear  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  implored  forgiveness  for  his 
audacity.  He  then  made  a  hurried  and  passion- 
ate appeal  to  her  feelings  ;  declared  that  he  was 
in  a  state  of  frenzy  and  desperation,  that  he 
could  not  support  existence  without  her,  and 
unless  she  allowed  him  to  hope,  would  never 
rise  from  that  attitude,  or  quit  her  presence 
alive. 

"  This  is  language,"  said  Helen,  endeavour- 
ing to  disengage  her  arm,  "  which  you  ought 
not  to  utter,  nor  I  to  hear.  I  had  hoped  that 
you  would  have  spared  us  both  the  pain  of 
another  interview,  that  I  had  expressed  myself 
already  with  sufficient  explicitness.  Your  pre- 
sent proceeding  only  confirms  my  resolution, 
and  I  now  repeat  to  you,  and,  if  possible,  with 
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more  solemnity  than  before,  that  I  at  once 
abhor  and  despise  you — and  that  I  am  neither 
to  be  won  by  your  entreaties,  nor  intimidated 
by  your  menaces.     Unhand  me,  Sir  !"" 

"  Then  it  is  all  over!"  furiously  exclaimed 
the  artist ;  "  my  blood  be  upon  your  head  V 
At  these  words,  he  released  her  arm,  tore  a 
pistol  from  his  bosom,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
raising  it  to  his  head,  when  the  door  flew  open, 
and  he  beheld  an  apparition,  at  sight  of  which, 
a  loud  shout  of  terror  burst  from  his  lips,  the 
weapon  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  burst 
out  of  the  room  like  a  maniac. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Our  hint  of  woe 

Is  common  ;  every  day  some  sailor's  wife, 

The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 

Have  just  our  theme  of  woe  :  hut  for  the  miracle, 

I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 

Can  speak  like  us." 

Shakspeare. 

On  the  afternoon  upon  which  Helen  was  to 
have  been  forcibly  carried  off,  Reuben  had  been 
walking  along  the  beach  on  his  return  to  the 
village,  from  which  however  he  was  still  two 
or  three  miles  distant,  when  he  was  surprized 
by  the  same  heavy  tempest  which  had  wrought 
such  a  sudden  change  in  the  mind  of  Basil, 
and  had  induced  him  to  forego  his  desperate 
design.     Climbing  up  some  of  the  broken  frag- 
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ments  of  the  cliff  in  search  of  shelter,  he  dis- 
covered an  opening  to  a  considerable  excava- 
tion, which  he  entered,  and  found  that  it  pene- 
trated some  distance  into  the  earth,  its  further 
extremity  being  nearly  enveloped  in  darkness, 
and  strewed  with  scattered  portions  of  the  rock. 
While  he  was  waiting  the  passing  of  the  storm 
in  this  spot,  he  observed   a   party   advancing 
along  the  sands,  whose  appearance  and  proceed- 
ings excited   in    him  no    small  degree  of   cu- 
riosity.    It  consisted  of  ten  persons,   most  of 
them  having  swords  by  their  sides,  and,  as  the 
wind  occasionally  blew  back  the  cloaks  in  which 
they  were  muffled,  he  noticed  that  they  were 
also  armed  with  pistols.     They  seemed  to  be 
engaged   in   deep  conversation,   stopping   from 
time  to  time  to  make  signals  to  two  men  who 
paddled  a  small  boat  along  shore,  as  if  accom- 
panying them ;   and   looking  anxiously  in    all 
directions,  as  if  they  did  not  wish  their  pur- 
pose, whatever  it  might  be,  to  be  discovered. 
Reuben  knew  this  part  of  the  coast  to  be  much 
infested  by  smugglers  and  other  lawless  charac- 
ters, but  the  present  party  did  not  appear  to 
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belong  to  any  such  class.  From  their  dress 
and  deportment  it  might  rather  be  inferred 
that  they  were  gentlemen  ;  but  as  they  were  all 
armed,  and  as  their  cautious  conduct  seemed 
to  confess  that  they  were  engaged  in  some  ha- 
zardous, and  perhaps  illegal,  affair,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  farther  back  into  the 
recess,  until  they  should  have  passed. 

The  boatmen,  however,  now  rested  upon  their 
oars,  and  the  party  on  the  beach  halting  at 
the  same  time,  began  to  climb  up  the  rugged 
rocks  that  led  to  the  cave.  Imagining  that 
they  might  be  seeking  it  for  the  same  purpose 
as  himself,  merely  to  obtain  present  shelter 
from  the  rain,  and  not  feeling  anxious  to  form 
acquaintance  with  such  mysterious  personages, 
he  determined  to  ensconce  himself  behind  one 
of  the  fragments  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
cave,  presuming  that  the  visitants  would  con- 
tinue their  route  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted. He  had  hardly  done  so  when  the 
party  entered,  and  as  their  consultation  pro- 
ceeded, Reuben  became  the  unintentional  and 
most  unwilling  auditor  of  a  conversation  which 
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placed  the  lives  of  the  speakers  in  his  power ; 
and  which,  he  felt  painfully  aware,  would 
equally  put  his  in  theirs,  should  he  happen  to 
be  discovered.  One  of  the  party  was  a  Dutch- 
man, an  authorized  agent  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  long  before  his  invasion  of  Eng- 
land sent  emissaries  into  different  counties,  to 
ascertain  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  pro- 
bable numbers  that  would  join  him,  in  order 
that  he  might  choose  the  most  eligible  part  of 
the  coast  for  a  descent.  With  this  person  was 
associated  a  refugee  French  Protestant,  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  cause  of  his  religion,  who  had 
procured  this  appointment,  by  stating  his  com- 
petency to  act  as  interpreter,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Dutch  and  English  which,  however, 
so  far  as  the  latter  language  was  concerned, 
was  of  a  very  limited  nature.  The  other  eight 
were  patriotic  gentlemen  of  Devonshire,  whom 
the  failure  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  all  the 
severities  of  Jeffreys,  had  not  deterred  from 
forming  new  schemes  for  the  downfal  of  the 
tyrant,  though  they  might  dictate  an  additional 
degree  of  caution  in  their  proceedings.     From 
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the  conversation  that  ensued,  it  appeared  that 
the  Prince  already  contemplated  a  descent  in 
Devonshire,  a  measure  which  the  gentlemen  of 
that  county  strenuously  advocated,  pledging 
themselves  individually  to  support  him  with  all 
their  interest,  and  giving  in  the  names  of  va- 
rious friends  and  adherents  on  whose  co-ope- 
ration he  might  confidently  rely.  The  dis- 
contents were  represented  as  being  universal 
throughout  the  country,  every  thing  as  being 
favourable  to  the  projected  enterprize,  and  the 
sanguine  Frenchman,  jumping  rather  too  has- 
tily to  its  successful  conclusion;,  strutted  up  and 
down  the  cave  ejaculating,  "  Ah,  ha  !  le  voild 
done  chasse,  congedic,  renvoye,  ce  pauvre  Roi 
Jacques  r 

Swinging  round  upon  his  heel  in  the  triumph 
of  this  anticipated  achievement,  his  other  foot 
came  in  contact  with  Reuben's  body,  when  the 
astonished  Gaul,  not  knowing  whether  he  had 
disturbed  a  man  or  a  beast,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  make  a  thrust  at  the  undistinguish- 
able  object  of  his  alarm.  Reuben  started  sud- 
denly on  one  side  to  avoid  the  blow,  when  the 
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frenchman  cried  out,  "  Tonnerre  de  Dieu!  nous 
sommes  trains,  nous  sommes  traliis!" 

The  swords  of  his  companions  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  at  the  sound,  and  in  a  moment 
Reuben  found  himself  rudely  grappled  by  half 
a  dozen  hands  at  once,  while  as  many  weapons 
were  pointed  at  his  throat,  amid  confused  and 
angry  cries  that  he  should  declare  who  and 
what  he  was.  "  Otez  vons  de  la !  take  yourselves 
from  that,"  shouted  the  Frenchman,  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  breast,  which  he  cocked  and 
pointed  at  Reuben — "  Attendez !  you  shall  see 
just  now  how  I  will  make  his  brains  jump  !" 

"  Silence  !  Sir — silence  !"  said  one  of  the 
Englishmen,  putting  down  the  muzzle  of  his 
weapon ;  "  this  is  our  last  resource ;  we  will 
have  nothing  done  rashly  ;  desperadoes  we  may 
be,  but  we  are  not  assassins.  We  will  at  all 
events  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself.'" 

So  saying,  they  dragged  him  roughly  for- 
wards into  the  light,  when  Reuben  stated  very 
candidly  who  he  was,  declared  that  he  had 
come  there  by  accident,  merely  to  avoid  the 
storm,  and  protested  most  vehemently  that  he 
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should  never  reveal  what  he  had  so  unintention- 
ally heard,  since  he  had  already  been  a  sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  was  as  anxious  as 
any  of  his  auditors  could  be  for  the  success  of 
the  Princess  enterprize.    Unfortunately  for  Reu- 
ben he  was  only  known   to  one  of  the  party, 
and   to  him  in  so  unlucky  a  manner,  that  in- 
stead of  benefiting  him,   it  exercised    a   most 
sinister  influence  upon  his  fate.    The  individual 
in  question,  having  accidentally  seen  him  at  the 
little  village  by  the  sea-side,  had  learnt  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiries,  that  he  was  lodging  in  the 
miserable  tenement  of  a  fisherman  ;  that  he  was 
obviously  skulking  there  for  no  good  purpose, 
and   that  it  was  generally  suspected  he  was  a 
Government  spy.     No  sooner  was  this  informa- 
tion stated  than  several  of  the  party  again  clap- 
ped  their  hands  upon  their  swords  or  pistols, 
exclaiming,   "  A  manifest  spy  !    despatch   him  ! 
despatch  the  villain,  or  we  are  all  ruined.11    The 
recent  barbarous  executions,  and  the  system  of 
espionage    and    treachery,  by   which  they   had 
been  followed,  had  rendered  all  those  who  wer< 
now  exposing   themselves   to  the   vengeance  of 
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the  law,  at  once  distrustful  and  remorseless; 
feelings  in  which  the  present  party  felt  them- 
selves so  fully  justified  in  participating,  that 
they  were  about  to  sacrifice  Reuben  to  their 
fears  without  further  inquiry,  especially  as  the 
Dutchman,  who  had  hitherto  stood  perfectly 
still,  a  most  phlegmatic  spectator  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, now  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
spat  upon  the  ground,  and  very  deliberately 
observed  in  Dutch :  "  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 

calculation;   just  ten  lives  to  one ,"  when 

he  resumed  his  smoking. 

"Sacre!  you  have  reason,1''  exclaimed  the 
Frenchman.  "  When  one  has  affair  to  do  wid 
an  Espion — a  what  you  call — il  ne  s'agit  que  de 
le  titer ;"  and  so  saying,  lie  once  more  raised  his 
pistol. 

"  Stop,  Sir,  stop  r  said  the  party  who  had 
first  interfered  in  Reuben's  behalf,  again  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  uplifted  weapon  ;  "  this  gen- 
tleman may  truly  be  what  he  has  represented 
himself;  at  all  events  he  is  our  countryman  ;  if 
he  indeed  resides  in  Dorsetshire,  as  he   states, 
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he  is  in  some  respects  our  neighbour,  and  we 
should  ill  discharge  our  duty  towards  him " 

"Idle  stuff!""  interposed  a  second;  "if  all 
our  countrymen  may  be  called  our  neighbours, 
our  duty  towards  ten  millions  of  them  is  much 
stronger  than  towards  one  ;  and  if  the  cause  of 
the  whole  people  of  England  is  not  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  life,  we  have  been  fools  and 
madmen  to  embark  in  it.  I  am  for  putting  the 
fellow  to  death." 

"  As  to  my  own  life,1'  said  a  second,  "I  value 
it  not  a  rush,  but  we  have  no  right  to  throw 
away  those  of  our  friends  and  confederates. 
Remember  how  many  of  their  names  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  this  traitor,  who,  if 
he  pleases,  may  hang  up  both  them  and  us  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight." 

The  cry  for  Reuben's  death  now  became  ge- 
neral, with  the  exception  of  the  individual  by 
whom  he  had  been  before  befriended,  and  who 
now  placed  himself  in  front  of  him,  exclaiming, 
"  By  heaven  !  you  shall  murder  me  first.  What 
need  of  this  atrocity  ?  the  Dutch  galliot  belong- 
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ing  to  these  gentlemen  is  off  the  coast,  we  have 
a  boat  within  hail,  let  us  then  put  him  on 
board,  and  keep  him  prisoner  till  we  have  in- 
quired into  his  story,  which  can  soon  be  done. 
If  he  is  honest  and  true  blue,  as  he  states  him- 
self to  be,  we  shall  have  saved  ourselves  a  use- 
less murder;  if  he  proves  to  be  a  spy,  as  you 
suspect,  overboard  with  him,  and  let  him  lodge 
his  information  against  us  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea." 

Desiring  nothing  but  their  own  safety,  and 
that  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked, 
the  party  immediately  adopted  this  advice  by 
acclamation,  and  proceeded  to  drag  Reuben 
towards  the  boat.  As  he  remembered  the  near 
approach  of  his  marriage,  and  thought  upon  the 
alarm  and  anguish  which  his  absence  would  ne- 
cessarily occasion,  he  again  vehemently  protested 
against  this  outrage,  to  which  he  declared  he 
would  not  submit,  and  struggled  furiously  to 
extricate  himself;  but  it  was  vain  to  contend 
against  numbers,  he  was  forced  into  the  boat 
in  spite  of  his  utmost  resistance,  the  Dutchman 
and   the  Frenchman  jumped  after  him,  and  it 
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was  in  the  scuffle  that  his  hat  falling  into  the 
water,  subsequently  occasioned  those  confident 
assertions  of  his  death,  which  had  filled  the 
bosom  of  Helen  with  such  acute  anguish. 

Resigning  himself  now  to  his  inevitable  fate, 
he  saw  the  sail  hoisted,  and  as  it  blew  a  smart 
breeze  from  the  shore,  they  were  presently 
cleaving  through  the  waters.  As  the  coast  of 
England  faded  from  his  view  he  eyed  it  with 
a  heavy  heart,  thinking  sorrowfully  upon  Helen, 
and  bewailing  the  strange  chance  which  had 
torn  him  from  her  at  the  very  moment  when 
every  obstacle  to  their  joint  happiness  seemed  to 
have  been  removed,  although  the  hope  that  he 
would  again  be  liberated,  when  the  truth  of  his 
statement  had  been  ascertained,  enabled  him  to 
sustain  his  disappointment  with  some  degree  of 
patience.  The  boat  continued  to  shape  her 
course  to  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
galliot  was  stationed;  but  a  heavy  rain  pre- 
sently shrouded  every  object  from  their  view, 
the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  around 
them,  and  the  storm  which  had  been  so  quickly 
blown  from  the  shore,  seemed  to  be  again  arising 
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at  sea,  for  the  waves  began  to  roar  with  a  longer 
and  more  uneasy  swell,  the  wind  increased,  and 
the  Dutchman,  wrapping  his  cloak  closer  around 
him,  quietly  observed — "  Daar  is  veel  wind! 
het  zal  stormen? 

This  prediction  was  soon  verified,'  for  the 
tempest  increased  with  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
a  sudden  squall  shivered  their  sail  to  atoms, 
which  was  so  far  fortunate,  as  it  would  otherwise 
in  all  probability  have  capsized  the  boat,  and 
the  sailors  took  to  their  oars,  pulling  hard  for 
the  anchorage  ground  where  they  had  left  the 
galliot.  All  this  labour,  however,  was  fruitless, 
for  she  had  been  obliged  to  slip  her  cable  and 
run  out  to  sea,  and  the  boatmen,  now  become 
apprehensive  for  their  own  safety,  tried  most 
strenuously  to  make  for  the  shore.  From  the 
increasing  violence  of  the  storm  this  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  the  exhausted  rowers 
declared  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  let 
the  boat  drift,  and  quietly  await  the  coming  of 
the  morning.  Unused  to  the  boisterous  element, 
and  vehemently  indisposed  from  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  so  small  a  bark,  Reuben  sank  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  boat  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
from  which  he  was  only  occasionally  aroused  by 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  hoarse  roaring  of 
the  waves,  the  angry  exclamations  of  the  French- 
man, as  he  was  now  and  then  soused  by  the 
waves,  and  the  snoring  of  his  Dutch  companion, 
who,  having  exhausted  his  pipe,  had  quietly 
betaken  himself  to  sleep.  In  this  state  of  peril 
and  discomfort  slowly  passed  a  most  miserable 
night ;  and  although  the  storm  had  abated  when 
the  morning  dawned,  it  was  so  hazy  that  they 
could  not  see  the  shore  in  any  direction ;  they 
had  no  compass  on  board ;  only  provisions 
enough  for  one  day's  consumption  ;  and,  though 
they  knew  that  they  must  have  drifted  consi- 
derably out  to  sea,  they  had  no  means  whatever 
of  ascertaining  where  they  were. 

The  rowers,  however,  again  betook  themselves 
vigorously  to  their  oars,  pulling  as  they  thought 
in  the  direction  of  the  land,  although  they  wire 
increasing  their  distance  from  it.  As  his  alarm 
and  impatience  increased,  the  Frenchman  vented 
his  "  Sacrcs  !n  with  an  additional  vehemence, 
grinding  the  letter  It  in  his  mouth  as  if  he  would 
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crumble  it  to  atoms ;  the  Dutchman  shook  off 
his  phlegm  so  far  as  to  express  a  wish  that  he 
could  either  see  something  of  the  galliot,  or 
procure  another  pipe  ;  Reuben  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  in  a  pitiable  state  of  illness 
and  exhaustion ;  and  the  closing  evening  gave 
them  the  dismal  promise  of  another  stormy 
night,  when,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  parties,  a 
large  vessel  hove  in  sight,  towards  which  they 
pulled  with  renovated  energy,  the  Frenchman 
and  his  Dutch  friend  occasionally  relieving  the 
sailors  at  the  oar.  After  much  labour  they  at 
length  got  alongside,  and,  upon  stating  their  peri- 
lous situation,  were  immediately  taken  on  board ; 
Reuben,  who  was  almost  insensible,  being  placed 
in  a  chair,  and  hoisted  up  by  ropes.  It  was  a 
French  ship  of  considerable  burthen,  bound  for 
the  port  of  Cherbourg,  and  having  on  board  an 
Irish  gentleman,  who  acted  as  surgeon  to  the 
crew.  This  person  no  sooner  learned  that  the 
invalid  was  an  Englishman  than  he  had  him 
conveyed  to  his  own  cabin,  put  him  to  bed,  and 
administered  such  remedies  as  his  condition 
required.     A  night's  rest,  and  the  diminished 
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motion  of  so  large  a  vessel,  not  only  restored 
him  to  consciousness  next  morning,  but  to  a 
comparative  degree  of  comfort;  although  upon 
opening  his  eyes  he  could  scarcely  comprehend 
where  he  was,  nor  what  had  happened  to  him. 
Of  these  circumstances  the  surgeon  put  him  in 
possession,  adding  that  they  expected  to  make 
the  port  of  Cherbourg  that  afternoon— intelli- 
gence which  Reuben  received  with  such  vehement 
demonstrations  of  joy,  that  his  companion  was 
induced  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  transports; 
when  he  stated  the  forcible  manner  of  his  seizure, 
the  cruel  disappointment  he  had  himself  expe- 
rienced, and  the  misery  that  his  unexplained 
absence  would  occasion  among  his  friends  in 
England,  but  more  particularly  to  his  betrothed 
wife. 

Such  an  unlucky  combination  of  misadven- 
tures, occurring  too  at  a  moment  that  must 
have  rendered  them  incalculably  more  trying, 
moved  the  compassion  of  the  surgeon,  who 
promised  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  expedite  his  return  to  England  ;  though  he 
much  feared,    from  certain   symptoms  he    had 
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observed,  that  he  would  hardly  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  travel  for  several  days  to  come.  To 
amuse  his  patient's  mind,  and  withdraw  his 
thoughts  from  dwelling  too  intently  on  his 
disappointments,  he  sate  down  by  his  bed-side, 
and  falling  into  conversation  upon  various  sub- 
jects, he  stated  among  other  matters,  that  their 
vessel  had  been  despatched  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
South  Seas,  but  that  they  had  discovered 
nothing  of  very  peculiar  interest,  except  an 
unknown  island,  upon  which  it  appeared  that 
an  English  vessel  had  been  wrecked  many  years 
before. 

"  What,  Sir,  Avhat  ?v  exclaimed  Reuben, 
starting  up  and  grasping  his  arm, — "  an  un- 
known island  ! — an  English  vessel  wrecked  ! 
Do  you  know — do  you  know — speak,  I  conjure 
you  ? — do  you  know  the  name  of  the  ship  ?" 

"  It  was  the  Mermaid,  Captain  Brice." 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  my  father's  vessel !"  eja- 
culated Reuben,  clasping  his  hands  together. 
"  And  the  crew — the  passengers — were  they  sav- 
ed ? — what  became  of  them  ? — where  are  they  T 

"  A  part,  at   least,  were   saved  ;  for   it  ap- 
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peared  that  a  gentleman,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  resided  for  some  time  on  the  island. 
I  am  not  aware  of  his  name  ;  but,  from  a  re- 
cord which  has  come  into  my  possession,  I 
learnt  that  he  had  a  son  named  Reuben,  when 
he  left  England." 

"  Oh  !  my  lost  parents  !  Oh  !  my  beloved 
sister  !  ye  are  found !  ye  are  found  ! "  exclaimed 
Reuben,  leaping  up  in  a  delirium  of  agitation  and 
joy.  The  prophetic  yearnings  of  my  heart  were 
not  visionary.  Ye  live,  ye  live  !  I  knew  it — I  was 
sure  of  it — I  felt  it.  My  soul  ever  whispered 
to  me  that  ye  would  revisit  England,— that  I 
should  again  be  elapsed   in  your  embraces,  and 

ere  long  perhaps  I  may  once  more But 

you  said  not  what  became  of  them.  Where  are 
they?  werc  they  still  residing  on  the  island 
when  you  discovered  it  ?" 

"  No,  they  were  not." 

"  They  had  sailed  then  for  Europe.  Per- 
haps they  may  be  at  this  moment  in  England. 
Leave  me  not  in  suspense — no,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment,   I  conjure,  I  implore  you  !" 

"  I  need  not  relate  their  history,"  said  the 
surgeon,  "  for   I   have  a  written   record  which 
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explains  it  all.  This  I  will  place  in  your  hands  ; 
and  when  you  have  perused  it  I  will  rejoin  you, 
and  will  willingly  answer  any  farther  questions 
you  may  have  to  propose.11  So  saying,  he  un- 
locked a  chest,  whence  he  took  a  large  book, 
delivered  it  to  Reuben,  and  immediately  quitted 
the  cabin.  Upon  the  cover  of  the  volume,  which 
was  much  discoloured  by  time  and  damp,  was 
still  faintly  legible  "  Log-book  of  the  Mermaid, 
Captain  Brice.1'  Nearly  one-half  of  the  leaves, 
those  apparently  which  had  related  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ship,  had  been  torn  out ;  and 
the  remaining  manuscript,  in  which  Reuben, 
with  an  indescribable  emotion,  recognized  the 
hand-writing  of  his  father,  had  in  many  parts 
become  so  pale  and  indistinct,  as  not  to  be  de- 
cyphered  without  difficulty.  Repeatedly  press- 
ing the  well-known  characters  to  his  lips,  in  a 
transport  of  tender  reverence,  he  devoured, 
rather  than  perused,  the  following 

"  NARRATIVE  OF  A  SOLITARY. 

"Why  should  a  wretch  like  me,  condemned 
to  everlasting  solitude,  cut  off  for  ever  from  all 
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communion  with  his  fellow-creatures, — an  exile, 
an  outcast  from  all  the  social  charities  and  sym- 
pathies of  his  species — one  already  as  completely 
dead  to  the  world,  as  if  he  were  an  inhabitant 
of  another  sphere, — why  should   such  a  being 
sit  down  to  write  the  history  of  his  miserable 
fate,  and  compose  a  record  which  can  never  be 
perused  by  human   eye,    but   must  inevitably 
moulder  into  dust   beside  the  unburied  bones 
of  him  who  writes  it  ? — why  ?     because  I  am  a 
wretch — a  lonely,  forlorn,    heart-stricken,  hope- 
less wretch  ! — because,  as   there  is   no  human 
ear  into  which  I  can  pour  my  griefs,  and  never, 
never  will   be,  I   feel    that   my  swelling    heart 
would  burst,  did  it  not  find  a  sad  solace  in  vent- 
ing   its  overflowing  griefs   upon   paper  ; — and, 
lastly,    because  it  was    the  wish   of   those  de- 
parted saints,   the  loveliest,  and  most  beloved  of 
their  sex,  whose   graves   I  dug  with   the  same 
hand  which  is  about  to  record  their  misfortunes, 
and  beside  whose  burial-places  I  am  now  sit- 
ting, that  I  should  leave  some  memorial  of  our 
fate.    Wild,  improbable,  impossible  as  was  the 
thought,  they  still  clung  to  the   hope   that  our 
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friends  in  Europe,  and,  above  all,  my  poor  dear 
boy,  might  be  relieved  from  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense, and  one  day  be  made  acquainted  with 
our  melancholy  doom.  My  darling  little  Reu- 
ben !  my  son,  my  only  child !  I  shall  never  see 

thee  again  !   I  shall  never O   that   my  life, 

my  useless,  joyless,  lingering  life,  would  flow 
from  me  as  rapidly  as  the  tears  I  am  now 
shedding ! 

64  That  passion  of  weeping  has  calmed  me.  I 
could  not  commence  my  mournful  task  with- 
out being  overcome,  without  sinking  under  the 
fearful  contrast  of  the  past  and  the  present ; 
the  happy  retrospect  of  what  I  was,  lifting  up 
my  heart  like  a  beatific  vision  :  the  harrowing 
sense  of  what  I  am  again  withering  it  like  a 
deadly  blight.  But  I  will  be  collected.  I  will 
endeavour  not  to  think  of  my  poor  child — the 
only  one  now  left  to  me.  I  will  strive  to  sub- 
due my  feelings  to  my  task,  and  detail  my 
miseries  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  wretchedness  of  their  nature, 
and  the  sometimes  uncontrollable  sensibility  of 
the  narrator.     I  will  write,  in  short,  as  if  my 
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tragical  story  were  at  some  future  time  to  have 
a  reader.  If  Reuben  should  ever — hut  no,  it 
is  impossible. — God  Almighty  bless  thee  !  thou 
nestling  of  my  heart — thou  chosen  one  in  whom 
I  had  much  joy.  Thou  art  an  orphan  now, 
although  thy  father  is  alive;  and  I  childless, 
although  my  darling  boy  may  be  still  existing. 
Farewell !  farewell ! 

"  I  have  said  that  I  would  write  a  record  of 
our  misfortunes,  and  I  must  begin  therefore 
with  our  departure  from  India.  With  what 
cheerful  hearts  we  again  turned  our  faces  to- 
wards Europe,  and  felt  that  every  breeze  was 
wafting  us  nearer  to  the  dear  friends  whom  we 
had  left  in  England,  they  only  can  imagine 
who  have  suffered  the  pangs  of  separation,  and 
found  themselves  amid  the  strange  and  barba- 
rous  faces  of  another  hemisphere,  whose  myriad 
inhabitants  contain  not  one  solitary  friend,  one 
sympathizing  bosom,  one  fellow-creature  in  the 
smallest  degree  interested  in  their  fate.  For- 
tune continued  for  some  time  propitious  to  our 
voyage;  the  weather  was  fine,  the  wind  was 
faii\  and  our  temporary  imprisonment  was  alle- 
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viated  by  the  charms  of  society  ;  for  there  were 
several  families  on  board  returning  to  Europe, 
elated,  like  ourselves,  at  the  prospect  of  again 
embracing  long  absent  relatives,  and  well  dis- 
posed to  pleasant  fellowship  by  the  expectation 
of  a  common  happiness.  Prosperous  gales  and 
smiling  skies  accompanied  us,  and  contributed 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  whole  party,  until,  as 
I  conjectured,  we  had  nearly  reached  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

"  After  having  employed  myself  one  bright 
and  sultry  morning  in  calculating  the  probable 
profits  of  my  shipment,  which  I  found  would 
secure  to  me  a  little  independence,  I  consulted 
with  my  wife,  and,  with  her  entire  consent,  I 
called  our  daughter  Agnes  to  us,  and,  after 
having  apprised  her  of  our  flattering  prospects, 
I  continued  : — '  The  purport  of  my  voyage  to 
India,  my  dear  child,  has  been  fully  and  hap- 
pily accomplished  in  every  respect.  I  have  re- 
covered the  heavy  debt,  of  which  the  loss  once 
threatened  me  with  ruin;  the  merchandize  in 
which  I  have  invested  it  promises  an  abundant 
return ;  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  important 
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than  all,  your  own  impaired  health,  thanks  be 
to  God  !  has  been  completely  re-established  by 
the  influence  of  sea-breezes  and  southern  suns, 
exactly  as  the  physicians  prognosticated. — - 
Henry,  your  affianced  husband,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  have  so  conducted  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  my  mercantile  affairs,  that,  upon  my 
return  to  England,  I  can  execute  my  long- 
cherished  purpose  of  taking  him  into  partner- 
ship ;  and  it  is  therefore  our  intention  that  the 
marriage,  which  was  delayed  by  your  extreme 
youth  and  the  delicate  state  of  your  health, 
not  less  than  by  the  deranged  state  of  my  own 
affairs,  should  be  solemnized  immediately  after 
our  arrival  in  London.' 

"  Overcome  by  her  feelings,  Agnes  could  only 
blush  and  murmur  a  few  indistinct  words  of 
gratitude  as  she  fondly  embraced  us  and  wept ; 
but  presently  becoming  more  calm,  I  placed 
her  beside  me,  and  we  proceeded  to  converse 
upon  our  future  plans  and  prospects. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  conference  I  saw  her  re- 
tire into  an  adjoining  cabinet,  withdraw  Henry's 
miniature  from  a  small  casket,  and  kiss  it  re- 
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peatedly  with  great  fervour,  hanging  it  finally 
round  her  neck  and  concealing  it  in  her  bosom, 
as  if  she  now  felt  warranted  in  wearing  the 
portrait  of  her  future  husband.  Upon  her  re- 
turn to  the  cabin  she  ran  to  caress  Brunette, 
a  beautiful  little  spaniel  given  to  her  by  Henry, 
and  which  had  become  her  inseparable  com- 
panion ;  but  the  animal,  instead  of  bounding 
and  frisking  up  to  meet  her  as  usual,  remained 
panting  upon  the  floor,  only  answering  her  soli- 
citations by  moaning  and  whining.  It  seemed 
to  be  suffering  severely  from  the  heat ;  and  I 
then  for  the  first  time  remarked,  that,  although 
the  cabin  windows  were  open,  there  was  an 
unusual,  almost  a  suffocating  closeness  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Going  up  to  the  deck  to  obtain  a  little  fresh 
air,  I  observed  that  the  animals,  consisting  of 
some  foreign  sheep  and  a  buffalo  which  we  were 
taking  to  Europe  as  presents,  were  also  panting 
and  moaning,  obviously  not  less  distressed  than 
Brunette,  by  the  sultry  denseness  of  the  wea- 
ther. I  thought,  too,  that  a  sulphureous  smell 
diffused   itself  around    us,    and   that  the   sun 
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looked  upon  us  with  an  angry  vengeful  eye  as  it 
was  setting  behind  a  yellow  mist,  which  threw 
an  ominous  and  ghastly  glare  over  the  whole 
face  of  creation.  Notwithstanding  the  dead 
calm  that  surrounded  us,  the  sea  began  to  swell 
and  heave  with  a  sudden  lowing  sound,  and 
though  our  vessel  was  unvisited  by  a  single 
breeze,  the  clouds  at  a  distance  were  seen  scud- 
ding rapidly  about  in  different  directions,  as  if 
anxious  to  fly  from  some  impending  convulsion: 
presently  they  all  disappeared,  the  winds  re- 
mained hushed  for  a  short  time,  the  waters  be- 
came lulled;  and  yet  a  deeper  and  more  anxious 
gloom  spread  itself  over  the  features  of  the  sea 
and  sky.  Such,  methought,  would  be  the  silent, 
harrowing,  and  awe-stricken  suspense,  such  the 
appalled  expression  of  the  face  of  nature,  if  the 
day  of  judgment  were  come,  when  the  universal 
mother  shall  await  in  breathless  anguish  the 
irrevocable  doom  of  her  children. 

"  The  captain,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  for 

an  explanation  of  these  portentous  appearances, 

declared  that  we  should  certainly  have  a  typhon, 

or  a  tremendous  hurricane  of  some  sort  during 

VOL.   III.  M 
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the  night,   and  instantly  proceeded  to  give  or- 
ders, and  adopt  the  necessary  precautions  for 
encountering   it.      The  dead-lights  were  fitted 
into  the  cabin   windows,  the  top-gallant  masts 
were  struck,    the    foresail    and  topsails  double 
reefed,  and  the  pumps  examined  to  see  that  they 
were  in  a  serviceable  state.     In  the  midst  of 
these  preparations  the   sun  went  down,  and  we 
were  left  for  a  while  in  total  darkness  ;  nor  did 
the  rising  of  the  moon  present  to  us  any  very 
cheering  sight,    for  her    appearance   not   only 
clearly    prognosticated   a   storm,  but    we  were 
enabled  by  her  light  to  perceive  at  no  great  dis- 
tance a  black  and  compact  cloud,  whence  a  huge 
dark  column  descended  into  the  sea,  which  we 
presently    ascertained    to     be    a    water-spout. 
Where  it  fell  it  ploughed  up  a  deep  channel  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  spray  rising  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  illuminated  by  the  moon-beams,  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a  thick  smoke.     It  so 
far  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind  that  it 
had  a  rotatory  as  well  as  a  progressive  motion, 
and  I  could  have   admired  this  sublime  pheno- 
menon, as  it  advanced  towards  us  with  a  tumul- 
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tuous  velocity,  rushing  and  roaring,  and  seeming 
to  drag  along  with  it  in  its  fury  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  deep  and  the  dark  superincum- 
bent clouds,  but  that  I  clearly  foresaw  we  should 
be  overwhelmed  with  instant  destruction  if  we 
came  within  its  havoc-spreading  range.  From 
this  there  would  have  been  no  escaping,  for  the 
winds  seemed  to  be  gathered  up  by  the  hurri- 
cane within  its  own  vortex,  and  even  if  our  sails 
could  have  availed  us,  it  would  have  been  vain 
to  attempt  flying  from  this  terrific  monster  of  the 
elements,  which  rushed  athwart  the  waters  with 
an  incredible  speed,  as  if  pursuing  some  unseen 
prey.  At  one  moment  it  approached  us  so 
close  that  our  doom  seemed  inevitable,  terror 
sate  upon  the  countenances  even  of  the  captain 
and  oldest  sailors,  and  the  whole  crew  remained 
foi  some  moments  contemplating  it,  with  all 
eyes  immovably  fixed  upon  the  tremendous  ar- 
biter of  their  fate,  and  all  standing  transfix 
in  a  dumb  and  desperate  suspense,  of  which  no 
words  can  give  an  adequate  description.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  column  suddenly  began 
to  waste  from  below,  until  at  last  the  whole  be- 
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came  gradually  absorbed  into  the  dark  cloud 
above,  and  we  were  almost  instantly  deluged 
with  a  furious  torrent  of  rain,  after  which  the 
cloud  passed  away. 

"  With  a  glad  heart  I  congratulated  the  cap- 
tain upon  our  escape  from  the  threatened  dan- 
ger, which  I  now  considered  to  be  entirely  at  an 
end,  but  he  shook  his  head,  looked  earnestly  to 
the  sky,  bade  me  observe  the  increased  rolling 
and  rising  of  the  sea,  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  indicative  of  a  worse  hurricane  than  that 
which  had  passed  us,  and  expressed  an  anxious 
wish  to  know  from  what  quarter  it  would  come. 
From  nry  knowledge  of  his  skill  and  experience, 
I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  confide  in  his 
predictions.  Accordingly,  when  my  wife  and 
Agnes,  who  were  of  course  kept  unacquainted 
with  his  apprehensions,  were  about  to  retire  to 
rest  for  the  night,  I  signified  my  intention  of 
remaining  upon  deck  for  an  hour  or  two,  that  I 
might  learn  the  result  of  some  astronomical  ob- 
servations  then  about  to  be  made.  Nothing  oc- 
curred for  some  time  to  justify  the  captain's  fore- 
bodings, though  the  increased  and  alarming  swell 
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of  the  sea  so  far  confirmed  his  own  mind,  that 
he  resolved  to  remain  up  all  night,  and  to  have 
a  double  watch  in  case  of  any  sudden  calamity. 
About  midnight,  the  full  moon  then  shining 
brighter  than  it  had  hitherto  done,  a  ponderous 
mass  of  dense  sable  clouds  rapidly  upheaved 
themselves  from  the  Northern  horizon,  their 
edges  becoming  tinged  with  a  bright  copper- 
colour  as  they  advanced. 

These  were  constantly  succeeded  by  others, 
and  the  whole  aggregated  assemblage  rolling  ra- 
pidly forwards,  nearly  extinguished  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  left  the  vessel  shrouded  in  a  dim 
glare,  which  only  revealed  to  us  the  dangers 
with  which  we  were  surrounded,  to  impart  to 
them  a  more  terrific  effect.  The  remainder  of 
the  crew  were  now  called  up,  and  the  Captain 
addressing  them  with  a  cheerful  look,  exclaimed, 
*'  I  told  you  we  should  have  it,  my  lads ;  the 
hurricane  will  be  here  presently,  but  the  Mer- 
maid is  a  stout  sea-boat,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
sea-room,  so  you  have  only  to  be  steady  and  fol- 
low my  orders.11  Scarcely  had  the  words  passed 
his  lips  when  the  storm  did  indeed  burst  upon 
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us  with  an  awful  and  unutterable  fury.  A  rush- 
ing and  whistling  sound  was  first  heard,  imme- 
diately after  which  the  thunder  seemed  to  roar 
from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens  at  once,  while 
the  black  clouds  opened  their  jaws  of  fire,  and 
vomited  forth  lightning  in  all  directions.  At 
the  same  moment  the  wind  increased  to  a  perfect 
hurricane,  turning  back  the  tops  of  the  waves, 
already  running  prodigiously  high,  and  cover- 
ing the  sea,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  with  such 
a  sheet  of  foam,  that  it  resembled  an  agitated 
and  heaving  plain  of  snow. 

"  Nothing  could  resist  the  fury  of  the  first 
shock.  What  had  been  taken,  as  it  approached, 
for  a  black  cloud,  but  which  proved  by  the 
rising  of  the  ship  to  be  a  tremendous  wave,  the 
precursor  of  the  storm,  broke  over  her  bows :  the 
foremast  instantly  went  by  the  board,  with  a  loud 
crash,  and  its  wreck  going  astern,  tore  away  the 
rudder.  It  being  now  impossible  to  steer  her, 
a  topsail  was  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing her  to  her  course,  but  it  was  instantly  blown 
from  the  yards,  and  there  was  no  alternative 
left  but  to  suffer  her  to  scud  before  the  wind, 
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under  her  bare  poles,  until  the  weather  should 
moderate,  and  allow  us  to  repair  our  damages. 
Luckily  the  foremast  had  been  wrenched  away 
with  such  violence  that  we  were  unincumbered 
with  its  wreck :  after  its  first  furious  eruption 
the  storm  seemed  to  be  rather  abating ;  upon 
sounding  the  well,  it  was  found  the  ship  bad 
sprung  no  leak  ;  she  did  not  labour  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected  ;  and  though  the 
darkness  had  so  far  increased  that  the  sea  and 
sky  were  no  longer  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  I  retired  to  the  cabin  in  the  confident  be- 
lief that  we  had  surmounted  the  greatest  of  tin- 
danger,  and  should  weather  the  storm  without 
farther  accident. 

"  It  were  useless,  and  indeed  impossible,  to 
pourtray  the  agitation  of  Agnes,  the  sensitive 
Agnes,  and  her  mother,  both  of  whom  imagined 
that  I  was  exposed  to  additional  danger  upon 
deck.  I  comforted  them  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
assuring  them  that  the  worst  was  now  over,  and 
recommended  their  trying  to  compose  them- 
selves to  sleep.  Had  not  this,  however,  been 
prevented  by  the  rolling,  pitching,  and  creaking 
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of  the  vessel,  together  with  the  noises  upon  deck, 
it  would  have  been  rendered  impossible  by  the 
cries  and  lamentations  of  our  fellow-passengers, 
among  whom  were  several  ladies  and  children. 
Tendering  such  consolation  and  assistance  as  I 
could  to  all  parties,  I  remained  below  till  just 
before  daybreak,  when  I  again  ascended  to  the 

deck. 

"  Towards  the  North  I  observed  the  horizon  to 
be  of  an  angry  flaming  red,  while  the  spouts  of 
foam  which  topped  the  mountainous  waves  were 
coloured  like  so  many  rainbows.  At  the  rising 
of  the  sun  the  wind  blew  with  a  redoubled  fury, 
and  the  sea  was  prodigiously  increased  by  the 
lone;  continuance  of  the  storm.  The  vessel  oc- 
casionally  pitched  as  if  she  would  have  reared 
up  and  stood  on  end.  By  not  steering  she  some- 
times presented  her  sides  to  the  waves,  and  at 
every  roll  took  in  water,  the  sea  breaking  over 
her  so  that  the  bowsprit  could  not  be  seen  ;  and 
every  time  she  was  precipitated  down  into  the 
yawning  abyss  of  the  waves,  she  strained,  and 
laboured,  and  rose  up  again  slowly,  and  with  an 
increased  difficulty.     Every  thing  that  could  be 
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come  at  in  the  hold  was  now  thrown  overboard 
to  lighten  her,  and  while  the  men  were  thus  em- 
ployed  we  shipped  a  heavy  sea,  which  forced  in 
one  of  the  stern  dead- lights,  and  washed  over- 
board the  launch,  in  which  we  had  fastened,  for 
greater  security,  our  unfortunate  buffalo  and 
sheep.  As  the  boat  floated  for  a  minute  in  the 
sea,  I  heard  the  latter  animals  bleating  piteously, 
and  saw  them  look  meekly  up  to  the  angry  sky, 
when  a  huge  wave  came  rolling  towards  them, 
and  overwhelmed  them  in  an  instant. 

"  It  was  now  discovered  that  the  ship  had 
sprung  a  leak,  and  all  hands  were  ordered  to 
the  pumps ;  but  in  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  some 
pieces  of  old  iron  ordnance,  deposited  in  the 
hold,  burst  several  serons  of  indigo,  and  the 
pumps,  after  having  for  some  time  poured  forth 
a  thick  purple  stream,  became  utterly  choked 
and  unserviceable,  so  that  the  water  gained  ra- 
pidly upon  us.  At  this  occurrence  I  observed 
an  expression  of  alarm  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  captain,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  an 
unflinching  cheer  of  mind  ;  his  crew  seemed  to 
participate  in  his  dejection,  and   my  own   soul 
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sank  heavily  within  me.  Even  the  vessel,  me- 
thought,  seemed  sensible  of  her  danger,  as  she 
struggled  more  and  more  faintly  with  the  buf- 
feting waves,  groaning  inwardly  as  if  her  solid 
ribs  were  distending,  and  her  mighty  heart 
about  to  burst  with  the  terror  of  her  impending 
fate. 

"  The  water  now  gained  rapidly  upon  us,  and 
subordination  was  nearly  at  an  end  ;  several  of 
the  crew  had  in  fact  absolutely  refused  to  obey 
the  captain,  declaring  all  farther  exertions  to 
be  useless,  unless  we  could  stop  the  leak,  which 
had  hitherto  baffled  every  endeavour  to  disco- 
ver its  source.  At  this  period  I  received  a 
message  from  my  wife,  earnestly  imploring  me 
to  return  to  them  in  the  cabin,  in  my  way  to 
which  I  witnessed  a  scene  which  at  once  con- 
vinced me  of  the  magnitude  of  our  danger,  in 
the  estimation  of  more  competent  judges  than 
myself,  and  appalled  me  with  a  terror  to  which 
I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  first  and 
second  mate,  who  were  brothers,  had  formerly 
been  compelled  to  make  their  escape  in  the 
long-boat;  from  a  vessel  which  had  taken  fire  at 
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sea,  and  after  tossing  about  for  nineteen  day?, 
and  enduring  incredible  sufferings  from  hunger 
and  thirst,  had  been  compelled  to  prolong  then- 
existence  by  means  too  horrible  to  relate.  Ra- 
ther than  subject  themselves  to  the  chance  of 
enduring  such  extremities  for  the  second  time, 
by  trusting  themselves  to  the  boat,  when,  as 
one  of  them  declared,  there  was  no  land,  or  no- 
thing but  barren  rocks  within  many  weeks'  sail, 
they  both  swore  to  perish ;  and  I  saw  them  in 
the  quarter-gallery,  with  their  loaded  pistols 
beside  them,  pledging  themselves  by  a  mutual 
oath,  in  a  bumper  of  brandy,  that  if  they  found 
no  other  chance  of  escape  they  would  set  foot  to 
foot,  and  blow  out  one  another's  brains  !  It 
was  not  less  frightful  to  witness  the  calmness 
with  which  they  swore  this  desperate  oath,  than 
affecting  to  see  them  embrace  each  other,  as  if 
for  the  last  time,  when  they  had  emptied  their 
glasses. 

"  With  a  surprizing  fortitude  and  collected- 
ness,  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  earnestness 
which  there  was  no  resisting,  my  wife  implored 
me  to  conduct  her  to  the  deck. — "I  know  our 
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perilous  plight,1'  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  see  it  in 
the  countenances  of  the  sailors  ;  I  hear  the  wa- 
ters rushing  into  the  hold  below  us,  and  fiercely 
assailing  us  from  without,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
of  encountering  any  doom  which  I  may  share 
with  my  husband  and  my  child.  I  fear  not 
death,  but  I  like  not  this  separation ;  I  wish  to 
look  my  danger  in  the  face  ;  I  cannot  endure 
the  idea  of  being  fastened  down  below,  to  be 
left  to  perish  without  a  struggle,  after  having 
witnessed  the  screams  and  agonies  of  these  ter- 
ror-stricken women  and  children.  My  dearest 
husband  !  it  is  probably  my  last  request ;  help 
us,  I  implore  you,  to  the  deck  !" 

"  As  there  was  no  resisting  the  determined 
energy  of  this  appeal,  I  assisted  her  and  the 
trembling,  silent  Agnes,  to  ascend  the  cabin- 
stairs,  and  reach  the  forecastle,  which  was  not 
effected  without  difficulty  and  danger,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  agitation  of  the  vessel. 
We  succeeded  however  in  our  object,  and  I 
placed  them,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  security, 
near  the  stump  of  the  foremast,  under  what  I 
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considered   the  most   sheltered   portion  of  the 
forecastle. 

"  In  my  absence  from  the  deck  the  hurricane 
had  abated  nothing  of  its  fury  ;  the  winds,  and 
the  congregated  clouds,  and  the  wide  waste  of 
waters,  were  all  hurrying  one  way,  as  if  every 
thing  moveable  were  flying  off  into  the  abysses 
of  space,  to  leave  the  solid,  doom-stricken  world 
to  its  fate.  Our  almost  water-logged  ship  went 
with  them,  but  metbought  she  seemed  to  be 
exhausted  with  her  own  exertions  as  she  rolled 
heavily  and  deeply,  and  heaved  and  struggled 
painfully  upward  from  every  submerging  wave. 

"  No  sooner  had  my  wife  reached  the  station 
I  had  chosen,  than  she  sank  upon  her  knees, 
crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom  in  an  atti- 
tude of  resignation,  lifted  up  her  serene  eyes 
and  calm  benignant  .countenance  to  the  fierce 
dark  sky,  and  in  a  low,  but  singularly  sweet 
and  unfaltering  voice,  began  to  sing  an  appro- 
priate hymn.  At  times  the  sound  was  blown 
quite  away  by  the  blustering  elements,  and  then 
again  its  soft  melody  fell  soothingly  upon  the 
ear,  lulling  the  senses,  and  calming  the  troubled 
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heart,  as  though  an  angel  of  peace  had  descend- 
ed upon  the  deck,  and  M-as  offering  up  its  dulcet 
intercessions  to  Him  who  directs  the  whirlwind, 
for  the  safety  of  our  beleaguered  and  sinking 
vessel.  Never  had  I  seen  the  fortitude  of  Vir- 
tue, and  the  beauty  of  Holiness  so  nobly,  so 
affectingly  illustrated. 

"  Perhaps  they  struck  me  more  forcibly  from 
the  frightful  contrast  offered   to  my  eyes  at  a 
little  distance.    One  of  the  passengers,  rendered 
impatient  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  storm, 
had   exclaimed,  "  Surely  we  have  some  guilty 
Jonas  on  board,  on  whose  account  we  are  thus 
followed  up  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven.1'     These 
words  reached  the  ear  of  a  sailor  who  was  sus- 
pected of  having  murdered  his  companion  on 
the  voyage  out,  when  they  went  ashore  at  some 
island  to  replenish  the  water-casks,  and  who, 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  abundantly  con- 
firmed the   strong  suspicions  and  imputations 
under  which  he  had  laboured  at  the  time.     In- 
stantly appalled  and  overcome  by  the  remark, 
the  conscience-stricken  wretch,  imagining  him- 
self pursued  by  an  avenging  Deity,  sate  down, 
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with  his  back  against  the  bulwarks,  clasped  his 
hands  together,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  deck, 
and  seemed  to  be  awaiting  his  inevitable  doom 
in  a  stupor  of  despair.  The  taunts  and  re- 
proaches of  his  companions,  and  the  angry 
orders  of  the  captain  that  he  should  assist  in 
performing  the  duties  of  the  ship,  were  alike 
disregarded.  Deaf,  insensible,  immoveable  as 
a  statue,  he  was  at  last  suffered  to  remain  un- 
noticed. The  wind  had  blown  off  his  hat,  and 
he  was  so  near  to  us  that  at  every  pitch  of  the 
vessel,  which  indeed  might  well  be  deemed  her 
final  descent  into  the  gulph  of  waters,  I  could 
see  the  hairs  bristle  up  with  horror  upon  his 
head,  and  distinctly  hear  the  convulsive  chatter- 
ing and  grinding  of  his  teeth. 

"At  length  our  ears  were  stunned  by  a  thun- 
der-clap louder  and  more  tremendous  than  any 
we  had  yet  heard,  and  the  forked  lightning 
leaping  from  a  pitchy  cloud  immediately  above 
our  heads,  fell  upon  the  mainmast,  which  it 
split  from  the  yards  to  the  deck,  played  round 
and  melted  a  rinsj-bolt  between  the  lesrs  of  the 
sailor  I  have  mentioned,  and  finally  passed  into 
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the  sea.  Though  the  man  was  uninjured,  this 
new  access  of  terror  aroused  him  from  his 
stupor,  and  drove  him  to  sudden  madness. 
Uttering  a  demoniacal  yell,  while  fury  flashed 
from  his  eyes,  and  his  features  were  distorted 
with  rage,  he  seized  a  cutlass,  and  starting  up, 
exclaimed,  as  if  he  saw  before  him  the  ghost  of 
his  murdered  comrade,  "  Why  didn't  you  fight, 
then  ?  I  offered  you  to  fight  before  I  killed  you. 
Fight,  ye  coward,  fight  V — Rapidly  repeating 
these  words  he  rushed  along  the  deck,  striking 
right  and  left  with  his  weapon,  and  had  already 
wounded  two  sailors,  when  the  captain  made 
a  blow  at  him  with  a  handspike,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate wretch,  reeling  to  one  side  of  the  vessel, 
fell  overboard.  Even  in  the  raging  waters  I 
saw  him  supporting  himself  with  his  left  hand, 
striking  furiously  at  the  waves  with  his  right, 
as  he  continued  to  shout  the  same  words,  until 
at  last,  apparently  imagining  himself  to  have 
gained  the  victory,  he  flourished  his  cutlass 
over  his  head,  and  roaring  out  a  triumphant 
huzza !  with  a  stentorian  voice,  he  was  pre- 
sently whelmed  away  from  our  sight  and 
hearing. 
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The  sun  had  now  set,  much  before  its  custo- 
mary time,  being  effectually  shrouded  from 
view  by  a  range  of  high  and  dense  clouds, 
while  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen ;  and  as  the 
darkness  began  to  gather  around  us  I  looked 
misgivingly,  and  almost  despairingly  forwards 
to  the  terrors  of  the  night.  My  wife,  ever 
seeking  and  finding  consolation  in  her  religion, 
remained  upon  her  knees,  alternately  singing 
hymns  and  praying  with  a  serene  unaltered 
countenance ;  Agnes,  with  closed  eyes,  as  if 
afraid  to  contemplate  the  strife  of  nature,  trem- 
blingly clasped  one  of  our  hands  in  each  of 
her's ;  and  though  we  were  constantly  drenched 
by  the  spray,  and  the  waves  now  and  then 
completely  washed  over  us,  they  both  resolutely 
refused  to  go  below,  At  this  period  a  huge 
Negro,  known  in  the  ship  by  the  name  of  big 
Caesar,  running  up  to  the  captain  with  a  lan- 
thern  in  his  hand,  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  groping  in  the  hold  to  find  out  the  leak, 
had  heard  the  water  rushing  in  under  the 
stern-post,  and  had  no  doubt  that  it  might  be 
stopped  or  checked  by  warping  a  sail  over  the 
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ship's  stern.  He  declared  his  belief  also  that 
the  chain-pumps  must  be  now  free,  as  the  loose 
indigo  seemed  to  have  been  all  washed  for- 
wards by  the  pitching  of  the  vessel.  At  this 
intelligence  a  ray  of  hope  sprang  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  captain  and  crew,  the  latter  of 
whom  declared  with  a  faint  cheer  that  they 
were  ready  to  make  another  effort  for  their 
common  preservation.  Upon  trying  the  pumps 
they  were  found,  after  a  few  moments,  to  work 
freely,  a  discovery  which  was  hailed  with  ano- 
ther and  a  heartier  cheer ;  and  while  some  of 
the  sailors,  as  well  as  passengers,  plied  them 
with  a  renovated  alacrity,  others  assisted  the 
captain  in  getting  a  sail  over  the  place  in 
which  the  leak  had  been  discovered.  A  few 
were  also  sent  below  with  the  carpenter  to  see 
whether  any  thing  could  be  done  towards  plug- 
ging it  on  the  inside. 

"  Hardly  ten  minutes  had  thus  elapsed  when 
two  or  three  terrified  voices  towards  the  bow- 
sprit shouted  out  at  once — "Breakers  ahead! 
breakers!  breakers!"  and  the  captain,  forget- 
ting that  the   rudder  was  gone,  cried  out  in- 
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stinctively  to  clap  the  helm  hard  a  starboard. 
A  moment  brought  our  loss  to  his  recollection, 
and  he  then  ordered  a  topsail  and  jib  to  be 
thrown  out,  and  afterward  squared,  so  as  to 
clear  her  off  the  land ;  but  the  words  had 
scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  the  vessel  struck 
with  a  concussion  which  threw  us  down  vio- 
lently upon  the  deck,  and  at  the  same  instant 
an  universal  shriek  of  horror  burst  from  every 
part  of  the  vessel.  His  presence  of  mind  rising 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  the  captain 
ordered  the  masts  to  be  cut  by  the  board,  be- 
ginning with  the  weathermost  shrouds,  that 
they  might  fall  towards  the  shore,  and  so  per- 
haps assist  in  our  escape ;  but  the  men  were 
deaf  to  every  thing,  and  the  Lascars,  who  com- 
posed a  part  of  our  crew,  rushing  with  terrified 
cries  to  the  long-boat,  hastily  launched  her  over 
the  gunwale.  Such  numbers  instantly  jumped 
in  that  one  of  the  sailors  cut  the  runners  and 
tackle  by  which  she  was  secured;  the  next 
wave  swept  her  away  from  the  ship,  hurried 
her  round  the  rocky  point  on  which  we  had 
struck,  and  we  never  saw  her  more.     At  this 
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instant  I  heard  the  report  of  two  pistols,  fol- 
lowed by  a  loud  and  deep  groan  !  The  first  and 
second  mates  had  executed  their  horrid  purpose 
of  mutual  destruction,  and  I  drew  a  dreadful 
augury  from  the  despair  of  these  experienced 
sailors. 

"  Language  cannot  pourtray  the  horrors  of 
the  scene  to  which  I  was  now  doomed  to  be  an 
agonized  witness.  Passengers  and  sailors,  men, 
women,  and  children,  hurried  up  from  below, 
and  rushed  to  the  afterpart  of  the  vessel,  where 
with  incredible  exertions  they  succeeded  in 
launching  the  cutter,  and  nearly  the  whole 
were  safely  placed  within  it;  when  she  broke 
adrift,  and  ere  she  had  gained  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  ship,  a  single  wave  whelmed 
the  whole  crowded  party  in  the  remorseless 
deep.  One  fearful  and  long-protracted  shriek, 
which  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  in  which  the 
agony  of  females  and  children  painfully  predo- 
minated, announced  the  fatal  catastrophe.  In  a 
few  moments  after  all  was  hushed,  save  the  hoarse 
and  horrid  triumph  of  the  winds  and  waves,  as 
they  seemed  to  be  growling  over  their  victims, 
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"  From  the  first  moment  I  had  felt  convinced 
that  no  boat  could  live  in  such  a  sea,  and  as 
«  the  state  of  Agnes,  who  had  fallen  into  an 
hysterical  fit  at  the  time  of  our  striking,  pre- 
cluded any  active  exertions  for  our  safety,  I 
resolved  to  abide  by  the  wreck,  and  trust  to 
Providence  for  our  final  disposal.  The  few 
who  still  remained  on  board  were  now  clustered 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  vessel,  endeavour- 
ing to  detach  our  last  small  boat,  which  had 
got  entangled  in  the  rigging ;  in  which  hopeless 
effort  they  had  not  been  long  engaged,  when  I 
saw  a  black  mass  hurrying  towards  us,  which 
proved  to  be  a  tremendous  wave.  For  a  few 
seconds  it  lifted  our  ship  aloft  and  carried  her 
rapidly  forwards,  when  suddenly  subsiding,  it 
dashed  her  down  upon  the  rocks  with  such  an 
awful  concussion,  that  our  remaining  masts 
went  instantly  by  the  board,  the  vessel  broke 
her  back  with  a  hideous  crash,  her  decks  opin- 
ed, the  solid  beams  gave  way,  and  the  stern 
sunk  half  under  water.  Most  of  the  survivors 
were  washed  away  in  this  mountainous  surge, 
but  a  few  wretches,  among  whom  I  recognized 
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the  huge  Negro,  still  clung  to  the  dissevered 
stern.  As  if  elated,  however,  by  their  victory, 
the  waves  came  rushing  to  attack  it  with  re- 
doubled fury.  Like  infuriated  wild  beasts, 
bristling  up  their  foaming  crests  and  gnashing 
their  white  teeth,  they  sprang  roaring  upon 
their  prey,  seizing  it  in  their  ravening  jaws,  and 
lifting  it  repeatedly  up,  and  dashing  it  upon  the 
rocks,  or  shaking  it  into  pieces,  until  every 
thing  was  wrenched  asunder  and  broken  up, 
and  the  sea  covered  with  wide-scattered  frag- 
ments as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

"  As  I  witnessed  this  harrowing  spectacle,  an- 
ticipating my  own  fate  in  that  of  my  compa- 
nions, of  whom  not  a  single  survivor  was  now 
visible,  I  observed  that  the  portion  of  the 
wreck  on  which  we  were  stationed  did  not 
rise  and  fall  with  the  waves  that  broke  over 
her,  which  I  attributed  to  their  force  and  fury 
being  spent  upon  the  separated  stern.  This 
being  now  demolished,  I  concluded  that  the 
forecastle  would  undergo  a  similar  process  from 
the  first  heavy  surges  that  should  follow,  and 
as  the  moon,   now  partially  revealed,  disclosed 
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to  rae  the  shore  at  a  very  little  distance,  I  began 
to  calculate  the  possibility  of  reaching  it  before 
the  wreck  should  be  finally  broken  up.  Agnes 
was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  enabled  to 
make  some  little  struggle  for  existence,  and  her 
mother  was  willing  to  venture  upon  any  expe- 
riment, however  desperate,  provided  we  all  pe- 
rished, or  were  saved  together.  This  being 
exactly  consonant  to  my  own  desires,  I  again 
turned  my  eyes  wistfully  to  the  land,  on  which 
the  waves  broke  as  if  they  were  tearing  it 
up  by  the  roots,  again  hurrying  back  to  the 
sea,  down  a  steep  bank,  with  a  hoarse  roaring 
noise.  This  was  an  uncheering  prospect,  even 
to  one  who  was  rendered  desperate.  I  saw  that 
the  returning  waters  would  again  suck  us  within 
their  vortex,  even  if  we  were  happily  cast  upon 
the  shore,  unless  we  could  grapple  firmly  with 
the  rock.  To  enable  me  to  do  this  the  more 
effectually  I  secured  a  creese,  or  long  Malay 
dagger,  which  one  of  the  Lascars  had  stuck 
into  the  rigging,  and  having  placed  Agnes  in 
the  middle,  and  tied  our  three  bodies  together 
by  a  rope,  which  however  left   us  the   perfect 
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use  of  our  limbs,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  the  first  heavy  wave.  I 
instructed  my  companions  to  grasp  the  earth  as 
firmly  as  they  could  when  they  first  touched  it, 
and  as  soon  as  the  receding  wave  had  passed 
them,  to  run  forward  as  far  and  as  fast  as  their 
strength  would  allow.  Little  time  was  given 
us  for  farther  deliberation  ;  a  dark  surge  came 
heaving  towards  us  as  we  stood  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  vessel,  my  wife  uttered  a  short 
prayer,  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  rolling 
mass,  and  were  instantly  whelmed  rapidly  for- 
wards, deafened  with  the  roar,  and  giddy  with 
the  rush  of  the  foaming  waters. 

"  We  were  thrown  upon  the  shore  with  less 
violence  than  I  had  anticipated,  when  I  instantly 
plunged  my  dagger  into  the  soil,  and  grasped 
it  firmly  with  both  hands,  by  which  means, 
although  my  wife  and  daughter  who  were  drawn 
backwards  by  the  receding  waves,  dragged  fear- 
fully upon  me,  I  was  enabled  to  cling  to  the  ground 
we  had  won.  Soon  as  the  waters  had  left  us  we 
supported  Agnes  with  our  arms,  and  struggled 
up  the  bank   with  all  the  energies  we  could 
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muster;  but  the  infuriate  waves,  as  if  enraged 
at  having  missed  their  prey,  came  tearing  and 
howling  after  us,  and  we  were  again  dashed  to 
the  earth.  In  the  hurry  of  our  last  scramble 
I  had  forgotten  to  withdraw  the  dagger,  so  that 
in  spite  of  my  utmost  efforts  I  found  we  were  all 
being  sucked  down  towards  the  yawning  jaws 
of  the  deep,  when  my  hand  came  most  provi- 
dentially in  contact  with  the  tough  fibrous  root 
of  a  marine  plant,  which  I  convulsively  clutched, 
and  was  thus  once  more  enabled  to  arrest  our 
progress  to  destruction.  Again  we  climbed  and 
tottered  forwards,  conscious  that  we  were  strug- 
gling for  life,  and  the  next  wave,  breaking 
before  it  reached'  us,  only  covered  us  to  the 
knees ;  but,  as  if  we  could  not  run  too  far  from 
the  enemy,  we  never  relaxed  in  our  flight  till 
we  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  bank,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  surges,  though  we  heard 
them  lashing  and  brawling  behind  us. 

"  Utterly  exhausted  by  her  efforts  my  poor 
Agnes  now  sank  to  the  earth  ;  my  wife  fell  upon 
her  knees  and  whispered  a  fervent  prayer,  while 
dropping  upon  mine  beside  her,  and  turning  to 
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the  maddened  ocean,  I  exclaimed — '  Rage  on, 
thou  insatiate  element,  rage  on  !  rend,  ravage, 
and  destroy  !  annihilate  in  one  moment  all  the 
labours  of  the  past,  and  all  the  hopes  of  my 
future  days.  Scatter  my  hoarded  wealth  upon 
the  rock,  or  bury  it  in  the  deepest  caverns, 
I  heed  it  not,  for  these,  these  thou  hast 
spared  me.  These  are  my  riches,  these  are 
my  treasure,  these  are  my  all  in  all,  and  these 
I  still  possess.1 — Pressing  my  wife  and  daughter 
to  my  bosom  as  I  uttered  these  words,  I  wept 
over  them  for  some  moments  in  silent  transport, 
Avhen  the  former  gently  disengaged  herself  from 
my  arms,  and  exclaimed — '  My  beloved  hus- 
band !  my  dearest  child !  ought  we  in  these 
earliest  moments  of  our  deliverance  to  be  up- 
braiding the  blind  waters,  when  the  eye  of  Him 
who  has  singled  us  out  for  salvation  is  even  now 
looking  down  upon  us  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night  storm  ?"  My  child  sunk  upon  her 
knees  beside  me ;  while  I  myself,  acknowledging 
the  justness  of  the  rebuke,  hastened  to  repair 
my  error  by  placing  myself  in  the  same  attitude. 
Kneeling  thus  together,  and  repeating  after  my 
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wife,  as  if  we  were  following  some  devout  mi- 
nister, we  passed  some  time  in  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  only  interrupted  by  our  tears  and 
mutual  embraces. 

"  After  wandering  about  for  some  time,  with- 
out knowing  whither  our  footsteps  would  conduct 
us,   we  encountered  an  overhanging   rock,    be- 
neath which  the  blacker  shade  seemed  to  indicate 
the  entrance  of  a  cavern.     Uncertain   whether 
the  land  upon  which  we  were  cast  might  not  be 
the  haunt   of  wild  beasts,  I  at   first  hesitated 
about  exploring  it,  but  a  flash  of  lightning  just 
then    enabling  me    to   discover   that  it   was  a 
mere  hollow,  we  took  refuge  within  it,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  ground  was  per- 
fectly dry,  and  the  cavity  large  enough  to  afford 
an  asylum,  which  to  beings  in  our  forlorn  plight 
might  almost  be  deemed  comfortable.     Here   I 
implored  my  wife  and    Agnes,  both    of  whom 
were   utterly  exhausted  by  their  sufferings  and 
exertions,  to  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  while 
I  watched  over  them  ;  and  hard  and  miserable 
as  was  their  couch,  nature  at  length  prevailed. 
It  was  a  prodigious  relief  to  my  mind,  as  I  heard 
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them  breathing  in  deep  repose,  to  think  that 
they  were  insensible,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
all  the  horrors  of  their  situation  ;  while,  as  I 
reflected  upon  the  dangers  they  had  escaped, 
I  felt  myself  nerved  with  a  stern  resolution  to 
protect  them  against  all  that  might  hereafter 
assail  them.  A  gloomy  satisfaction  filled  my  soul 
at  the  thought  that  I  was  watching  over  them 
as  their  guardian  protector,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  no  lion  would  have  defended  the  entrance 
of  his  den  with  more  desperation  than  myself, 
had  their  resting-place  been  assailed  at  that 
juncture.  But  I  had  to  contend  with  an  in- 
sidious enemy,  who  accomplishes  by  under- 
mining, what  he  would  in  vain  endeavour  to 
effect  by  force.  On  the  previous  night  I  had 
never  closed  my  eyes  ;  since  that  period  both 
mind  and  body  had  been  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  excitement  and  tension ;  and  though  I  for 
a  long  time  resisted  the  solicitations  of  sleep 
as  I  listened  to  the  subsiding  blusters  of  the 
storm,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  thunder  gra- 
dually rolling  away  into  the  distance,  I  was  ul- 
timately lulled  by  their  rough  lullaby,  and  sunk 
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unconsciously  to    the    ground   in   a  profound 
slumber. 

"  I  must  have  remained  many  hours  in  this 
state,  for  on  awaking  I  beheld  my  wife  and 
daughter  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavity 
to  shade  me  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
then  high  in  the  heavens,  which  they  told  me 
they  had  found  playing  upon  my  face  at  their 
own  uprising.  My  wife  smiled  affectionately 
upon  me,  but  there  was  a  mournfulness  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  of  which  I  was 
about  to  ask  the  meaning,  when  she  reminded 
me,  that  although  the  morning  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, our  first  duty  had  not  been  performed, 
and  we  immediately  proceeded  to  prayers. 
These  she  composed  extemporaneously,  adapt- 
ing them,  to  our  situation  with  a  spontaneous 
eloquence  of  which  I  had  hitherto  thought  her 
incapable.  As  we  sallied  forth  from  our  re- 
treat I  was  at  no  loss  to  explain  the  melancholy 
I  had  observed  in  her  look,  for  pointing  to  the 
prospect  before  us,  she  exclaimed — '  This  is 
the  scene,  my  dear  Reuben,  upon  which  I  have 
already  gazed  while  you  were  sleeping.      It   is 
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indeed  cheerless  and  desolate,  but  the  Lord 
loveth  whom  he  chasteneth,  and  those  whom  he 
has  s  )  mercifully  saved  he  will  assuredly  not 
leave  to  perish.1  Well  might  she  term  the 
prospect  desolate  !  The  storm,  indeed,  had  ut- 
terly passed  away,  the  sun  was  shining  with  a 
fierce  brightness  in  a  sky  of  cloudless  and  in- 
tense blue,  but  its  radiance  fell  upon  a  barren 
waste,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  throw  a  smile 
over  its  features  of  deformity  and  death.  From 
the  spot  on  which  we  stood,  the  eye  wandered 
to  the  right  and  left,  over  low,  jagged,  bare 
rocks,  to  the  sea,  where  not  a  vestige  of  our 
unfortunate  vessel  was  to  be  seen,  nor  was  a 
single  fragment  of  the  cargo  discernible  in  any 
direction.  Before  us  extended  the  same  sterile 
scenery,  interspersed  with  pools  of  water,  and 
patches  of  sand,  and  closed  in  from  sea  to  sea, 
at  a  little  distance,  by  two  stupendous  rocks, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  fearful  chasm, 
which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  having  been 
violently  split  asunder  in  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  These  huge  and  dark-frowning  crags, 
naked,  sultry,  and  haggard,  lifted  their  impassa- 
ble barrier  to  the  sky,  and  stood  out  like  colossal 
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giants,  ready  to  crush  and  overwhelm  whosoever 
should  venture  to  approach  them.  Here  and 
there,  upon  some  sloping  ledge  or  projection  of 
their  ragged  sides,  large  wild-flowers  were  to  be 
seen,  whose  gaudy  colours,  painfully  contrasted 
with  the  desolation  of  nature  amid  which  they 
grew ;  and  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  in  the 
breeze,  I  could  hardly  help  imagining  that  they 
shook  their  heads  at  us  in  pity,  as  if  ready  to 
exclaim — '  Alas  !  poor  mortals,  what  seek  ye 
here  ?  there  is  hardly  earth  enough  upon  these 
sun-burnt  and  squalid  rocks  to  enable  us  weeds 
to  cling  to  life ;  what  then  can  ye  hope  but  to 
perish  miserably  ? — With  a  heavy  heart  I  re- 
called what  the  mate  had  said  as  to  the  barren 
nature  of  the  islands  in  these  Southern  latitudes, 
and  as  I  saw  before  him  the  withering  evidence 
of  his  accuracy,  I  reverted  with  a  still  deeper 
despondency  to  the  sufferings  lie  had  once  en- 
dured, and  the  probability  that  we  ourselves 
might  be  destined  to  some  equally  agonizing 
fate. 

"  To  add  to  our  distress  we  were  all  torment- 
ed with  a  parching  thirst,  partly  from  the  salt 
water  he  had  swallowed  when  east  ashore,  partly 
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from  the  fierceness  of  the  sun  to  which  we  had 
been  exposed  when  sleeping ;  and  upon  trying 
some  of  the  pools  spread  around  us,  we  found 
them  to  be  all  brackish  and  undrinkable.  At 
this  discovery  I  sate  down  with  a  bitter  groan, 
clasped  my  hands  together,  and  as  I  gazed  upon 
the  verdureless  scene  of  desolation  before  me, 
conjecturing  in  vain  how  we  could  all  avoid 
dying  of  hunger  or  thirst,  a  deep  feeling  of 
despair  took  possession  of  my  soul.  Under 
this  sickness  of  the  heart  I  believe  I  should 
have  sunk,  but  that  my  wife,  who  in  this  pinch 
and  crisis  of  our  trial  possessed  greater  forti- 
tude than  myself,  sustained  me  by  her  religious 
confidence.  '  Do  not  despond,  my  dear  Reu- 
ben,' she  exclaimed,  as  she  first  pressed  my 
hand,  and  then  tenderly  kissed  it ;  'do  not  des- 
pond. Let  the  past  mercies  be  an  assurance 
of  the  future  ;  and  remember  that  if  we  die  we 
have  at  least  the  consolation  of  dying  together. 
I  saw  no  method  of  escape  when  we  were  on 
board  the  vessel,  yet  were  we  saved ;  and  so 
may  be  in  this  our  still  more  desperate  emer- 
gency.'     At    this    moment,  Agnes,  who   had 
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climbed  up  a  large  stone  at  some  little  distance 
in  advance  of  us,  cried  out  that  she  saw  water 
gushing  from  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  between 
the  two  huge  rocks.     On  gaining  the  elevation 
upon  which  she  stood  I  could  plainly  discover 
the  same  object,   and  though   my  mind  sadly 
misgave  me  that  it   was  nothing   but   the  sea 
beating  through  the  opening,  I  ran  eagerly  for- 
ward to  ascertain  its  real  quality.     The  ground 
continued    to   rise    as   I    advanced,    but    after 
climbing  over  several  intervening  fragments,  I 
at   length    reached   a   little   rocky    basin    into 
which  a  narrow  cascade  fell  from  the  base  of 
the  chasm   between    the   two   peaks;    and    on 
stooping  to  taste  it,  I  found  it  to  be  pure  and 
a  most  delicious  fresh  water,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment seemed  sweeter  than  all  the  nectar  that 
had  ever  been  cuaffed  upon  Mount  Olympus. 

"  Without  staying  to  satisfy  my  full  thirst, 
importunate  as  it  was,  I  rose  hastily  up  to  com- 
municate my  discovery  to  my  companions,  when, 
upon  turning  round  for  that  purpose,  I  beheld 
an  object  which  afforded  me  not  less  astonish- 
ment than  delight.    From  the  elevation  to  which 
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I  had  climbed  I  was  enabled  to  overlook  the 
rocky  ridge  under  which  we  had  slept,  and  upon 
the  shore  beyond  it  I  beheld  the  remains  of  our 
wrecked  vessel,  apparently  in  the  same  state  as 
when  Ave  had  abandoned  it,  and  seeming  not  to 
have  more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  water  around 
it.  Our  position  in  the  hollow  had  prevented 
our  seeing  this  object  in  the  morning,  and  our 
wanderings  in  the  dark  had  so  deceived  me  as 
to  our  bearings,  that  even  if  I  had  dreamt  of  its 
holding  together  so  long,  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  seeking  it  in  that  direction.  Oh 
with  what  alacrity  did  I  hurry  back  to  commu- 
nicate the  double  good  tidings  to  my  wife  and 
Agnes,  and  with  what  an  affecting  piety  did  the 
former  behold  the  finger  of  Providence  in  this 
dispensation,  and  gratefully  receive  it  as  a  pre- 
sent earnest  of  protection  and  support  hereafter  ! 
I  was  fain  to  assist  them  over  the  rugged  and 
steep  approach  to  the  little  fountain,  which  they 
at  length  reached  in  safety,  when  we  all  slaked 
our  thirst  abundantly,  and  all  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  beverage  of  exquisite  and  surpassing 
sweetness. 
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"  Refreshed  by  their  repast,  and  exhilarated 
with  new  hopes,  my  companions  wished  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  wreck,  a  fatigue,  however, 
which  I  knew  they  were  in  no  condition  to  en- 
counter, so  that  I  placed  them  on  a  shady  crag, 
where  they  could  still  observe  my  operations  at 
a  distance,  and  proceeded  on  the  adventure 
alone.  Difficult  and  broken  as  it  was,  I  scram- 
bled rapidly  over  the  ground,  climbed  up  the 
ridge  from  which  we  had  descended  overnight 
in  search  of  shelter,  and  presently  found  myself 
upon  the  beach  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
wreck.  I  even  recognized  the  identical  marine 
plant  to  which  I  had  clung  when  the  waves 
were  sucking  us  all  down  the  steep  descent  into 
their  open  jaws,  and  paused  for  a  moment  toad- 
mire  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  which 
had  thus  made  the  lives  of  three  human  beings, 
the  self-styled  lords  of  the  creation,  dependent 
upon  the  tenacity  of  a  lowly  weed  ! 

"Upon  approaching  the  remains  of  our  vessel, 
I  was  startled  and  somewhat  alarmed  at  hearing 
a  noise  which  I  at  first  took  to  be  the  howling 
of  a  hyena  or  a  jackal,  under  which  hnpivs.sion 
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I  halted  in  some  consternation,  concealing 
myself  behind  a  rock,  and  peering  cautiously 
around  to  discover  whence  it  proceeded.  The 
delight  with  which  I  presently  found  it  to  be 
the  howling  of  our  little  dog  Brunette,  who  had 
recognized  me  at  a  distance,  and  was  leaping 
about  the  deck  in  an  agony  of  mingled  joy  at  the 
sight  of  her  master,  and  of  impatience  at  her 
inability  to  approach  him,  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed. As  I  stood  under  the  bows  of  the  ves- 
sel, considering  how  I  should  get  up,  the  faith- 
ful creature  could  no  longer  restrain  herself,  but 
leaped  instantly  down  into  my  arms,  although 
the  perilous  height  involved  certain  destruction 
if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  catching  her. 

"  By  gomg  round  to  the  middle  of  the  vessel, 
and  wading  about  knee-deep  in  the  water,  for 
it  was  now  the  lowest  of  the  tide,  I  easily  gained 
admittance  over  the  shattered  keel  and  timbers, 
where  her  back  had  been  broken,  and  discovered, 
upon  entering  the  hold,  that  when  she  had 
struck  with  such  violence,  she  had  pitched  upon  a 
sharp,  conical  rock,  which  had  perforated  quite 
through  the   bottom,  and    riveted  her    immo- 
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vably  to  the  ground.  To  this  circumstance  was 
undoubtedly  owing  the  preservation  of  the  fore 
partof  the  vessel,  which,  by  being  held  fast  when 
the  stern  rose  with  the  waves,  occasioned  the  lat- 
ter to  be  completely  severed,  and  finally  dashed 
to  pieces  by  repeated  concussions  on  the  rock. 
It  was  heartrending  to  mark  the  silence  and  de- 
solation that  reigned  within  this  ill-fated  vessel, 
so  lately  flaunting  on  the  ocean  in  gallant  and 
stately  trim,  and  animated  with  numerous 
human  beings,  every  one  of  whom,  all— all  but 
ourselves,  were  now  whelmed  beneath  the  ca- 
verns of  the  deep,  or  weltering  upon  some  un- 
known shore.  But  such  reflections,  natural  as 
they  were,  presently  gave  way  to  the  importu- 
nate yearnings  of  self-preservation.  Remem- 
bering the  forlorn  state  of  my  wife  and  child, 
I  looked  anxiously  around  for  some  means  of 
sustenance,  of  which,  by  my  own  sensations,  I 
knew  they  must  be  in  immediate  need.  Every 
anxiety  of  this  sort  was  speedily  banished,  for 
I  not  only  found  many  barrels  of  ships'  provi- 
sions, which  seemed  to  be  uninjured,  but  on 
making  my  way  into  the   cook's    room,    which 
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was  but  little  damaged,  I  lighted  upon  a  cask  of 
bread  in  perfect  order,  above  which  was  a  clo- 
set full  of  various  cordials  and  wine.  On  the 
table  was  a  large  open  Bible,  from  whose  pe- 
rusal some  unfortunate  creature  had  probably 
been  scared  at  the  moment  of  the  shipwreck, 
and  of  which  I  instantly  made  prize.  With  this 
welcome  acquisition  for  my  wife,  and  a  basket 
of  provisions  for  the  refreshment  of  the  whole 
party,  I  set  out  upon  my  return,  accompanied 
by  Brunette,  and  pretty  sure  of  being  received 
with  a  cordial  welcome. 

"  All  our  hopes  for  the  future  being  now  de- 
pendent upon  the  wreck,  I  resolved  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  removing  every  thing 
that  might  become  serviceable  to  us,  and  more 
particularly  the  provisions,  which  were  of  vital 
necessity,  lest  any  fresh  hurricane  should  damage 
or  destroy  altogether  what  had  been  so  provi- 
dentially preserved.  For  this  purpose  we  set  off 
together  to  the  beach,  and  although  I  judged 
it  to  be  nearly  the  time  of  high  tide  on  our 
arrival,  there  was  not  a  greater  depth  than 
about  three  feet  around  any  part  of  the  wreck, 
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so  much  had  the  waters  been   raised  above  their 
customary  height  in   the  tempest  that  threw  us 
upon  the  rocks.  By  wading  to  the  farther  extre- 
mity, I  got  on  board  as  before,  and  by  lowering 
a  ladder  from  the  side,  with  a  plank  for  a  gang- 
way, my  companions  were   enabled   to  join  me 
without  difficulty,     llemembering  that  we  were 
absolutely  without  shelter  upon  the  desert  rock, 
I  proposed  that  we  should   for   the  present  take 
up  our    residence   on   board,  or  at   all  events 
pass  the   night  there,  since   there   seemed  little 
probability    of   our    being  visited    by    another 
tornado ;  and  we  were  not  only  provided  with 
better  accommodations  than  we  could   hope   to 
find  on  shore,  but  in   a  place  of  much  greater 
security.     So  vivid,  however,  was   their    recol- 
lection  of  the  horrors  they  had   endured  when 
last  they  trod  its   deck,  and  so  great  their  re- 
pugnance  to  placing  themselves  a  second  time 
within  the  power  of  a  tremendous  and  treache- 
rous ocean,  that   my  companions  declared  they 
were   ready  to   face    any  extremity  of  suffering 
upon  the  rocks,  rather  than  commit  themselves, 
n  lor  a  single  night,  to  the  dangerous  shelter 
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of  the  vessel.  Nothing  remained,  therefore, 
but  that  we  should  secure  the  provisions  in  the 
first  place,  of  which  we  found  a  much  greater 
store  than  we  expected,  some  damaged,  but  the 
greater  quantity  in  a  perfectly  sound  state. 

"  Soon  as  the  water  receded  from  the  head  of 
the  wreck,  I  lowered  such  provisions  as  we  had 
collected  upon  the  sand,  where  Fanny  and  Ag- 
nes, who  were  waiting  to  receive  them,  carried 
or  rolled  the  lighter  articles  up  the  sloping 
bank.  It  affected  me  even  to  tears,  to  contem- 
plate that  tender  and  pious  wife,  hitherto  nursed 
in  the  lap  of  competency,  and  that  fair  and 
fragile  child,  delicate  and  beautiful  as  a  flower, 
toiling  beneath  a  Southern  sun  to  secure  the 
coarsest  viands  for  the  support  of  their  exis- 
tence. Letting  myself  rapidly  down  by  a  rope, 
I  insisted  upon  their  resting  themselves,  while 
I  continued  to  labour  as  long  as  my  strength 
would  allow,  which  was  indeed  soon  exhausted, 
for  few  men  could  be  worse  calculated  than  my- 
self for  enduring  hardships,  or  bodily  difficul- 
ties of  any  sort.  To  the  manifold  contrivances 
and  substitutes  of  the  peasant  or  handicrafts- 
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man  I  was  an  utter  stranger,  having  never  been 
conversant  with  those  occupations  that  minister 
to  the  first  wants  of  life.  The  pen  and  the 
counting-house,  the  pursuits  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  looked  for  a  maintenance,  had  com- 
pletely unfitted  me  for  the  struggles  to  which  I 
was  now  likely  to  be  exposed.  However,  I  en- 
deavoured to  adapt  myself  to  circumstances, 
and  felt  some  pride  when  I  had  rolled  to  the 
top  of  the  bank  and  secured  all  the  packages 
and  casks  which  I  had  lowered  from  the  vessel. 
"  As  we  had  not  yet  discovered  any  better 
sleeping-place  than  that  to  which  chance  had 
conducted  us  on  the  previous  night,  beneath 
the  overhanging  rock,  we  were  fain  to  have 
recourse  to  it  again,  though  I  rendered  it  more 
endurable  by  carrying  thither  some  bedding, 
and  covering  the  entrance  with  canvass  sup- 
ported upon  poles.  Bread,  or  rather  biscuit, 
was  our  only  edible,  for  though  we  had  viands 
in  abxindance,  we  had  no  fire  to  cook  them ; 
and  so  miserably  deficient  was  I  in  a  knowledge 
of  expedients,  that  after  rubbing  two  dry- 
pieces  of  wood  together,  according  to  the  din r- 
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tions  which  I  remembered  to  have  read,  I  could 
not  succeed,  and  tired  with  my  useless  labour 
abandoned  the  attempt.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, however,  in  exploring  the  wreck,  Agnes 
fortunately  stumbled  upon  a  tinder-box  and 
matches,  and  not  being  deficient  in  culinary 
apparatus,  we  were  once  more  enabled  to  enjoy 
a  tolerably  comfortable  meal.  Two  entire  days, 
diligently  employed,  sufficed  for  the  conveyance 
of  all  the  provisions  to  a  place  of  safety,  where 
I  covered  them  with  a  tarpauling ;  after  which 
we  began  to  direct  our  attention  to  objects  of 
less  absolute  necessity,  though  by  no  means  to 
be  despised  by  persons  in  our  disconsolate  plight. 
Among  other  articles  we  broke  open  a  trunk 
belonging  to  a  widow  lady,  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, who  had  been  returning  to  Europe  with  her 
young  family.  Neither  my  wife  nor  Agnes  were 
displeased  at  encountering  several  sets  of  female 
apparel,  of  which  they  were  in  extreme  want ; 
those  they  wore  having  been  much  damaged 
in  the  shipwreck,  and  the  whole  remainder  of 
their  wardrobe,  with  all  our  little  stock  of 
personal  comforts,  having  been  destroyed.     In 
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turning  over  the  contents  of  the  trunk,  my 
wife  came  to  a  boy's  dress,  which  she  held  up 
for  a  moment,  gazing  upon  it  mournfully.  It 
was  exactly  of  the  size  and  form  of  one  worn 
by  our  darling  child,  our  little  curly-headed 
treasure,  when  we  had  last  seen  him.  Not  a 
word  was  uttered  by  either  of  the  party,  but  we 
all  looked  at  one  another,  and  read  one  another's 
thoughts,  and  all  burst  into  tears  at  the  same 
moment !  Never  was  so  overcoming  a  sorrow 
elicited  by  so  simple  an  occurrence.  I  believe 
my  own  distress  was  the  most  poignant,  for  I 
do  love  that  dear  boy  with  an  entireness  of  my 
whole  heart  and  soul,  and  my  wife  fondly  en- 
deavoured to  divert  my  thoughts  from  him,  by 
pretending  that  she  was  weeping  for  our  young 
fellow-passenger,  whom  we  had  lately  seen 
wearing  those  identical  clothes.  '  Poor  little 
fellow  !'  she  exclaimed,  'but  a  few  days  ago  he 
was  dancing  and  singing  around  us,  and  now 
he  is  lying  silent,  and  stiff,  and  stark,  beneath 
the  great  waters.'  I  saw  through  her  kind  inten- 
tion, but  how  could  she  expect  to  abstract  my 
thoughts  from  that  one  absorbing  object  ?      My 
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boy  !  my  poor  boy  !  where  is  he  now,  I  won- 
der? God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my  child, 
wheresoever  thou  art ! 

"Although  our  existence  had  been  thus  appa- 
rently secured,  for  a  time  at  least,  what  was  it 
worth,  chained  as  we  were  to  that  sun-tormented 
and  remorseless  rock,  whose  gigantic  crags 
seemed  expressly  formed  to  echo  back  for  ever 
the  howls  of  Prometheus  ?  Habitation  we  had 
none,  nor  would  my  unskilfulness  allow  the 
hope  of  our  ever  being  much  better  secured 
against  the  fierce  heats  of  summer  or  the  pe- 
riodical rains.  Against  the  sickness  likely  to 
arise  from  such  exposure,  and  an  insalubrious 
diet,  we  had  no  remedies  whatever ;  and  it  re- 
quired a  very  simple  calculation  to  know,  that 
with  all  our  economy  of  provision,  the  period  of 
its  exhaustion  could  not  be  remote.  One  only 
hope  remained,  that  of  our  being  discovered 
and  taken  off  by  some  vessel ;  and  that  we 
might  not  lose  this  chance,  forlorn  as  it  was,  I 
fastened  the  largest  spar  I  could  raise,  with  a 
flag  at  its  extremity,  into  the  cleft  of  a  con- 
spicuous  rock :    but   my   expectations   of   this 
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nature  were  by  no  means  sanguine.  I  knew 
that  we  had  been  driven  widely  out  of  our 
course,  and  unless  some  vessel  should  be  visited 
by  a  similar  calamity  in  the  same  latitudes, 
there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  our  ever  again 
beholding  the  face  of  other  fellow-creatures. 
Such  were  my  own  gloomy  apprehensions,  and 
perhaps  I  am  naturally  desponding,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  shared  by  my  wife.  From  a 
deep  religious  conviction  that  she  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  superior  power,  who,  whatever  might 
be  her  final  fate,  would  assuredly  dispose  of 
her  for  the  best,  she  was  surprizingly  upheld  in 
all  our  trials,  never  once  repining  at  her  suffer- 
ings, nor  relaxing  in  her  pious  confidence.  Her 
fortitude  seemed  more  than  human— -it  was  the 
sublimity  of  a  quiet  and  enduring  devotion. 

"  On  the  fifth  morning  after  our  shipwreck, 
wearied  with  the  toil  of  constantly  fetching  fresh 
water  from  the  rocky  fountain  in  a  little  pitcher, 
the  only  one  hitherto  redeemed  from  the  ves- 
sel, I  carried  a  small  empty  cask  to  the  spot, 
intending  to  fill  it,  and  roll  it  back,  if  possible,  to 
our  rude  habitation.     On  reaching  the  place,  I 
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determined  to  explore  the  source  of  the  rill  that 
tumbled  into   the  basin,  for  which  purpose  I 
clambered  up  the  yawning  chasm  between  the 
two  crags,  where  I  found  a  tolerably  level  foot- 
ing formed  by  a  gradual  ascent  of  about  thirty 
yards,  down  which  the  narrow  stream  ran  with 
a  rapid  but  smooth  course.     I  had  not  quite 
reached  the  extremity  of  this  passage,  when — 
O  merciful   Providence  !  what  a  gorgeous  and 
magnificent  vision    burst  upon    my  astonished 
eyes  !     Outstretched  before  me  in  all  its  beau- 
tiful variety  of   hill  and    dale,   and    wood  and 
water — in  all  that  luxuriance  of  vegetable  splen- 
dour and   glowing   richness    of    colour    which 
Nature  loves  to  lavish  upon  the  most  favoured 
regions  of  the  earth — I   beheld   an   island,  or 
rather  a  delicious   garden,    more    surpassingly 
fair  than  that  of  Eden,  more  enchantingly  glo- 
rious than  all  that  I  had   ever  dreamt  of  the 
blissful  bowers  of    Paradise.      Overcome    and 
even  awe-stricken  by  its  loveliness,  I  could  only 
fall  upon  my  knees  and  weep  under   the  first 
impulse  of  my  feelings,  nor  was  it  until  after 
the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  that  I  became  col- 
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lccted  enough  to  mark  the  particular  feature  of 
the  scenery. 

"  Along  the  glowing  and  far-extending  valley 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  landscape 
meandered  a  rivulet,  sometimes  lost  amid  an 
exuberance  of  embowering  shrubs  and  strano-e 
flowers,  sometimes  revealing  itself  by  gentle 
cascades  that  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  finally 
winding  its  way  to  the  rock  on  which  I  stood, 
where  its  waters  being  arrested,  spread  them- 
selves out  into  a  little  lake  that  overflowed 
through  the  chasm  by  which  I  had  ascended, 
into  the  basin  on  the  other  side,  and  thence  in- 
to the  sea.  Immediately  on  the  right  arose  a 
range  of  gentle  hills,  swelling  and  falling,  and 
disclosing  the  bright  ocean  through  their  succes- 
siye  openings,  the  nearest  being  embroidered 
with  rich  deep-coloured  moss,  grass  of  the  most 
vivid  green,  shrubs  of  entire  bloom,  and  bright 
flowers,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  the 
whole  of  whose  ardent  colours  being  confusedly 
reflected  in  the  lake,  resembled  the  sroreeous 
sunny  hues  thrown  upon  the  pavement  of  a  ca- 
thedral from  an  ancient  painted-window.    Others 
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of  the  hills  in  this  direction  were   robed  with 
majestic  trees,  which  dwindling  as  they  followed 
the  descent  of  the  ground  on  the  other  side,  till 
nothing  but  their  summits  could  be  seen,  were 
again  caught  in  the  distance,  climbing  up  the 
next  ascent  like  an  undulating  sea  of  foliage. 
On  the  left,  where  the  prospect  was  much  more 
extensive  and  varied,  were  forests  of  majestic 
growth,   containing    the    tree    of   Buddha,  the 
Talipot,  the  Jaggree,  the  Jack-tree,  the  bread- 
fruit,  and  many  more,  from  among  which  the 
lofty   palms  and  cocoa-nuts  shot  up  high  into 
the  air,  looking   like  one  grove  planted  upon 
another.     Occasional  glades  and  openings  gave 
glimpses    of   sunny  meadows,   and  coppices  of 
cinnamon  and  cashew-nut,  areka  and  tamarind, 
and  sylvan  wilds,  and  still  more  remote  woods, 
pierced  by  dark  umbrageous  alleys  that  seemed 
to  lead  into  a  new  world,  whither  the  imagina- 
tion alone  could  follow  them. 

"  Over  the  fragments  of  rock  which  lay  scattered 
around  one  side  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  had  fal- 
len from  the  crags  behind  me,  was  woven  a  ver- 
dant tapestry  of  fern  and  moss,  and  creeping 
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plants,  and  flowers  of  brilliant  hue  and  exquisite 
configuration  :  while  gourds  and  wild  vines  ran 
far  up  the  huge  cliffs  between  which  I  stood,  as 
if  every  thing  that  overlooked  that  happy  valley 
were  compelled  to  participate  in  its  exuberant 
fertility. 

"  Luscious  fruits,  sufficient  to  Jbanish  for  ages 
every  thought  of  famine,  sprung  up  sponta- 
neously in  all  directions,  blushing  and  glowing 
amid  the  clustered  foliage.  Orange  and  papaw- 
trees,  annonas,  citrons,  tamarinds,  pomegranates, 
wild  figs,  palm  dates,  mangoes,  and  bananas,  were 
to  be  seen  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  or 
growing  together  in  tangled  and  inter  woven  tufts; 
while  over  every  crag  and  shrub  and  tree,  the 
supple-jack,  and  other  parasite  plants  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  variety  trailed  their  ver- 
dant net-work,  hanging  festoons  of  flowers  from 
branch  to  branch  of  the  loftiest  trees,  interlacing 
them  above,  and  twining  them  together  below 
in  one  embroidered  mass  of  dense  and  redun- 
dant vegetation.  Never  was  the  inexhausti- 
ble opuh  nee,  the  luxurious  wantonness  of  Nature 
more  conspicuously  displayed  ;  and, as  if  it  were 
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not  enough  that  this  magical  landscape,  suffused 
with  its  deepest  blush  of  beauty  from  the  rains 
of  the  recent  hurricane,  afforded  a  perfect  ban- 
quet to  the  eye,  the  wind,  wafted  gently  towards 
the  chasm  behind  me,  recreated  the  sense  with 
the  fragrance  which  thousands  of  odoriferous 
plants  were  constantly  exhaling  from  their  lips. 
"On  the  left  the  waters  of  the  little  lake  came 
quite  up  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  but  on  the  right 
they  were  fringed  with  a  sloping  belt  of  verdure 
of  some  width,  whereon  stood  an  object  that 
particularly  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  a  ve- 
nerable banyan-tree  of  stupendous  dimensions, 
whose  ffiffantic  boughs  had  thrown  down  fresh 
stems,  many  of  them  apparently  ten  or  eleven 
feet  in  circumference,  whence  other  boughs  had 
sprung  and  new  shoots  descended,  some  of  which, 
not  having  yet  reached  the  earth,  were  waving 
gently  in  the  breeze.  In  this  manner  it  had 
spread  over  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground,  form- 
ing leafy  cloisters  and  arcades,  through  whose 
golden  green  shades  the  silvery  trunks  sprung 
up  at  intervals,  until  the  whole  resembled  a  vast 
hall,  supported  upon  columns  of  Nature's  own 
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architecture.  In  this  solemn  arboraceous  temple 
I  had  already  resolved  to  fix  my  habitation,  even 
before  I  had  explored  its  verdant  colonnades, 
for  I  saw  at  once  that  it  would  require  very 
little  adaptation  to  fit  it  for  our  dwelling-place. 

"  After  having  satiated  my  eye  with  a  general 
contemplation  of  the  splendours  outspread 
before  me,  I  began  to  examine  the  scene  more 
minutely,  and  not  without  misgiving  and  alarm, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  island  were 
inhabited ;  for  I  immediately  associated  all  this 
wild  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  tropics, 
with  the  notion  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  and 
those  moral  horrors  which  often  form  a  contrast 
to  the  lavish  blessings  of  Nature.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  observed  to  justify  this  ap- 
prehension, or  even  to  make  me  believe  that  the 
scene  was  infested  by  beasts  of  prey.  Neither 
path,  nor  habitation,  nor  any  marks  of  culture 
indicated  that  it  had  ever  been  trodden  by  a 
human  foot,  and  the  very  wildness  of  its  sylvan 
beauty,  and  the  primitive  looks  of  its  virgin 
woods,  .-reined  to  attest  that  this  undiscovered 
isle   had  been  left  to  ripen  and  luxuriate  in  its 
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own  loveliness  from  the  first  moment  when  it 
was  planted  and  adorned  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator.  The  more  I  examined  it  the  more  I 
felt  convinced  that  I  was  right  in  this  conjec- 
ture, and  my  heart  expanded  with  gratitude  and 
delight  at  the  thought  that  so  long  as  we  re- 
mained isolated  from  the  world,  we  should  at 
least  have  this  smiling  Elysium  to  ourselves. 
Eager  to  communicate  to  my  companions  the 
glad  tidings  of  my  discovery,  I  repassed  the 
rocky  chasm,  (the  door  that  might  be  said  to 
open  from  death  to  life,)  and  prepared  to  de- 
scend on  the  other  side.  I  had  left  them  on  the 
wreck,  seeking  some  additional  articles  of  which 
we  were  in  want,  and  from  the  eminence  whereon 
I  stood  it  appeared  to  me  that  by  crossing  the 
little  stream,  and  going  round  by  the  beach 
opposite  to  our  dwelling,  which  was  less  encum- 
bered by  rocks  than  my  customary  route,  I 
should  be  the  sooner  enabled  to  reach  them. 

"  This  course  I  accordingly  pursued,  hurrying 
onward  with  a  happiness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit 
that  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  my  mo- 
tions, and  fixing  my  eyes  upon  the  vessel  to  see 
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whether  I  could  discover  them  on  the  deck, 
when  suddenly  I  beheld  an  appalling  spectacle 
which  rooted  me  to  the  spot  where  I  stood. 
Protruding  upwards  from  the  sand,  imme- 
diately before  me,  were  two  hideous  black  arms, 
their  hands  fastened  together,  an  apparition 
which  I  instantly  referred  to  the  revolting  or- 
gies of  savages  who  had  been  celebrating  some 
sacrifice  or  cannibal  repast  upon  the  spot,  and 
had  stuck  up  this  brutal  trophy  of  their  barba- 
rous abominations.  Down,  down  to  the  very 
earth  was  dashed  in  a  moment  the  flattering 
fabric  of  my  hopes,  the  dream  that  we  should 
possess  this  delicious  sanctuary  to  ourselves, 
that  it  was  unravaged  and  unpolluted  by  hu- 
man beasts  of  prey, — and  my  heart  sunk  with 
it.  A  sickness  fell  upon  my  whole  soul ;  a 
panic  fear  such  as  I  never  experienced  before, 
took  possession  of  me ;  I  averted  my  eyes  from 
the  hateful  object,  and  ran  back  to  the  rock  as 
if  pursued  by  a  whole  legion  of  yelling  savages. 
"  Seated  in  a  cavity  of  the  rocks,  and  hidden 
from  the  spectral  object  that  had  Beared  me, 
I  was  enabled  to  collect  my  thoughts.     They 
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were  now  as  dark  and  desponding  as  they  had 
just  before  been  sanguine  and  of  pleasant  cheer. 
Had  I  been  alone  I  should  have  been  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  my  destiny,  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  reflect   upon  the  horrible    fate  which 
might  be  reserved  for  those  who  were  dearer  to 
me  than  my  own  life,  should  they  fall  into  the 
power  of  some  savage  horde.     Even  to  be  in 
apprehension  of  their  brutal    outrages   would 
render  life  itself  a  perpetual  torment.     I  felt 
that  I  could  never  endure  such  a  feverish  exis- 
tence, for  my  mind  was  so  constituted  that  I 
knew  it  would  be  maddened  by  suspense ;  even 
now,  momentary  as  was  the  feeling,  it  drove  me 
to  such  desperation  that  I  determined  to  return 
and  satisfy  my  doubts  by  an  examination  of  the 
mangled  limbs,  or  of  any  other  remains  that 
might  be  scattered  upon  the  spot.     My  eager- 
ness, however,  was  not  inconsistent  with  caution. 
I  looked  out  to  sea  to  ascertain   whether  there 
were  any  canoes  upon  the  coast,  but  there  was 
not  a  single  speck  upon  its  peaceful  bosom.     A 
slight    shuddering    thrilled    through  me  as   I 
again  approached  the  revolting  object,  but  I 
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marched  up  to  it  without  faltering,  and  pre- 
sently stood  close  to  the  black,  muscular,  and 
brawny  arms,  thrusting  themselves  upwards 
from  the  beach.  There  were  no  bones,  no 
marks  of  a  fire  about  the  spot,  and  as  I  was 
resolved  to  leave  nothing  unexplored,  I  snatched 
up  a  large  scallop-shell,  and  with  infinite  loath- 
ing began  to  scrape  away  the  sand  that  sur- 
rounded these  human  remains.  There  was  a 
rope  in  which  the  arms  were  entangled ;  I  fol- 
lowed its  direction,  and  as  I  dug  deeper  I 
struck  upon  something  hard,  which  proved  to 
be  a  lantern.  This  mystery  did  but  stimulate 
my  curiosity.  Enough  was  presently  uncovered 
to  show  that  it  was  an  entire  corpse,  lying  upon 
its  back  just  beneath  the  surface,  with  its  arms 
stretched  upwards.  Although  my  blood  cur- 
dled in  the  process,  I  pulled  off  with  my  hands 
the  sand  that  covered  its  face,  when — who  shall 
describe  the  load  that  was  taken  from  my  heart, 
the  greater  freedom  with  which  I  breathed, 
the  relief  of  mind  with  which  I  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  my  brow  as  I  recognized  the 
features  of  big  Ca'sar  the  negro,  who  had  form- 
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ed  part  of  the  ship's  crew  ?  I  recollected  his 
having  run  upon  deck  with  a  lantern  tied  to  his 
arm,  just  before  the  vessel  struck,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  washed 
ashore  upon  this  spot,  and  partially  buried  by 
the  lashing  of  the  furious  waves,  leaving  his 
stiffened  arms,  as  they  had  been  clasped  in  the 
convulsive  agony  of  death,  or  lashed  together 
by  the  twisted  and  tangled  rope,  still  stretched 
above  the  sand.  Loathsome  as  was  the  task, 
the  fear  that  the  sight  of  these  remains  might 
appal  the  eyes  of  my  companions,  gave  me 
strength  to  drag  the  corpse  down  to  the  water- 
side, where  I  left  it  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
next  tide. 

"  Determined  to  conceal  altogether  this  pain- 
ful occurrence,  I  proceeded  with  renovated  spirits 
to  the  wreck,  and  communicated  my  discovery 
of  the  happy  valley,  which  I  described  in  suffi- 
ciently glowing  terms,  though  still  inadequate 
to  the  beautiful  reality.  My  wife,  little  as  she 
was  subject  to  vivid  emotions,  was  less  affected 
by  the  intelligence  than  I  had  anticipated,  re- 
ceiving it  calmly  but  gratefully,  as  a  fresh  mani- 
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festation  of  divine  favour,  and  a  proof  that  her 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  Heaven  had  not 
been  misplaced.  Agnes,  however,  with  her 
sanguine  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  was  all 
ecstasy  and  curiosity,  asking  perpetual  ques- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  the  scenery,  and  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  instantly  set  off  to  ex- 
plore its  leafy  recesses.  But  as  I  was  already 
exhausted  by  my  efforts  beneath  a  meridian 
sun,  it  was  determined  that  we  should  take 
some  refreshment  on  board,  and  defer  our  visit 
until  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

"  When  the  land  breeze  set  in,  we  accordingly 
proceeded  to  the  chasm,  passed  the  rocky  foun- 
tain, ascended  the  sloping  passage  down  which 
the  water  was  sparkling,  as  if  it  rejoiced  in  the 
sound  of  its  own  music,  and  at  length  reached 
the  opening  which  revealed  to  us  our  new 
world,  now  reposing  in  a  more  mellow  and  in- 
tense voluptuousness  of  beauty,  than  when  I  had 
gazed  upon  it  in  the  morning.  Between  two 
of  the  undulating  hills  on  our  right,  whose 
wooded  sides  were  sobered  into  a  rich  purple 
tinge,  the   setting   sun  threw  a  narrow  flood  of 
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light  which  shed  a  golden  bloom  upon  the  little 
lake,  spread  its  effulgence  over  a  portion  of  the 
valley,  and  piercing  into  the  distance,  flushed 
the    remote    meadows   and   copses   and   forest 
glades,  until  it  was  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
misty   shadows   of    evening.     Beautiful   birds, 
whom  the  heat  had  probably  retained  in  their 
leafy  bowers  at  my  first  visit,  were  now  flying 
about,  spreading  their  gaudy  plumage,  which 
contrasted    with    the  vari-coloured  foliage,    or 
making  a  light  in  the   shady   places  by   their 
vivid    tints.     Among   others   we    distinguished 
the  tropic  birds  with  their  red  beak  and   tail, 
green  pigeons,   the    cardinal  parrot  of  one  en- 
tire flame  colour,  paroquets  of  a  deep  emerald, 
and   the  Bengal  birds,   whose  sweet  warbling, 
blending  with  the  notes  of  other  unseen   cho- 
risters, and  the  gurgling  of  the  rill  behind  us, 
formed  a  lulling  and  delicious  harmony.     Im- 
mediately beneath  us  was  a  tuft  of  deep  red 
and  brown  flowers,  over  which  were  hovering 
butterflies    and    humming-birds   of    the   exact 
same  hue,  looking  as  if  they  had  just  been  born 
from  the  plant,  and  were  occasionally  perching 
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upon  the  calyx  to  sip  at  the  maternal  breast. 
'  Is  it  not  beautiful,  my  dearest  Fanny,'  said  I 
to  my  wife. 

"  '  Reuben,  my  dear  Reuben,1  she  replied,  as 
she  pressed  my  hand,  and  then  laid  it  upon  her 
heart ;  '  God  is  very  good,  very  gracious  to 
us1 — and  she  turned  her  meek  eyes  to  Heaven, 
and  remained  for  some  time  in  mental  thanks- 
giving ;  while  Agnes  continued  intensely  gazing 
upon  the  prospect  in  a  silent  transport  of  the 
soul,  which  at  length  found  vent  in  a  gush  of 
tears.  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  banyan-tree  I 
had  destined  for  our  habitation,  which  they 
thought  admirably  adapted  to  our  purpose ; 
and  thus  we  continued  gazing  and  lingering, 
and  ever  discovering  new  beauties,  until,  as  the 
sun  sank  majestically  down  into  the  ocean,  the 
last  blush  of  light  melted  from  the  valley,  and 
hovered  for  a  while  on  the  cocoa-nut  and  palm- 
trees  that  overtopped  the  distant  forest,  and  the 
purple  tints  that  succeeded  had  almost  deep- 
ened into  black,  before  we  could  prevail  upon 
ourselves  to  return. 

"  Necessity  has  been  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
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invention,  but  she  is  either  less  prolific  of  ex- 
pedients than  has  been  represented,  or  I  am  less 
qualified  to  avail  myself  of  her  suggestions,  for 
I  found  infinite  difficulty  in  constructing  the 
rudest  habitation,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  the  friendly  banyan-tree.  By  repeated  im- 
provements, however,  we  had  a  sort  of  extend- 
ed tent,  in  some  places  roofed  with  plank,  and 
in  others  only  covered  by  the  boughs  above  us ; 
but  forming  altogether  a  dwelling  neither  in- 
commodious in  itself,  nor  ill  adapted  to  the 
sunny  climate.  Most  of  the  rooms  consisted  of 
canvass,  with  openings  of  the  same  material  fall- 
ing down  like  the  entrance  of  a  tent ;  but  we 
had  others  furnished  with,  wooden  doors  pre- 
served from  the  wreck,  and  curtained  loop-holes 
to  represent  windows  ;  contrivances  upon  which, 
in  the  new  pride  of  my  mechanical  skill,  I 
piqued  myself  not  a  little.  A  creek  from  the 
little  lake,  running  up  a  few  yards  towards 
our  abode,  upon  a  rocky  bottom,  formed  a  na- 
tural bath,  over  which  I  fixed  an  awning,  and 
from  whose  frequent  use  we  all  derived  health 
and  comfort.    At  the  extremity  of  our  encamp- 
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ment,  and  all  along  its  front,  was  a  smooth  ver- 
dant slope  leading  down  to  the  water,  which  I 
intended  to  plant,  and  convert  into  a  garden 
with  the  assistance  of  Agnes,  who  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  flowers.  Thus  in  a  short  space 
of  time  were  we  settled  in  a  habitation,  to  which 
we  gave  the  name  of  the  Hermitage,  secured 
against  the  weather,  amply  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  looking  out  upon  a  landscape  of 
sylvan  and  romantic  beauty  which  might  com- 
pete the  palm,  even  with  the  enchanting  bowers 
of  Elysium. 

"  There  was  an  abundance  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
but  their  fruit  was  at  such  a  height,  and  my 
skill  in  climbing  so  indifferent,  that  I  could  not 
reach  them.  Even  when  I  had  recourse  to 
the  barbarous  expedient  of  sawing  through  the 
trunk  of  one,  which  was  surcharged  with  nuts, 
it  remained  supported  by  the  bamboos,  scolo- 
pendrias,  parasites,  and  climbing  plants,  pro- 
bably meant  by  nature  to  uphold  it  in  the  time 
of  the  hurricanes,  and  I  had  my  labour  for 
nothing.  In  our  subsequent  rambles,  however, 
we  collected  an  abundance  that  had  been  shaken 
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down  in  the  recent  tempest ;  while  from  trees 
overhanging  the  river  we  gathered  a  beautiful 
fruit  resembling  mangoes:  annonas  yielded  us 
their  sweet  milky  juice,  and  the  palm  date  sup- 
plied us  with  a  perfumed  and  sugary  cream. 
From  the  round  tops  of  the  tamarinds  we 
plucked  the  fine  green  sprouts;  bananas,  with 
their  mealy  pleasant  fruit,  mangoes  with  their 
vinous  flavour,  and  all  the  more  ordinary  pro- 
ductions of  tropical  latitudes  combined  to  give 
pungency  and  variety  to  our  repasts. 

"  These  occasionally  presented  a  somewhat 
anomalous  and  incongruous  mixture,  exhibit- 
ing many  of  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of 
civilization,  united  with  the  rude  contrivances 
and  simple  fare  of  primitive  life.  We  had 
saved  from  the  wreck  a  small  dinner-service  of 
the  richest  porcelain,  and  a  few  articles  of  plate, 
which,  when  our  table  was  spread  on  the  lawn 
before  the  Hermitage,  were  set  down  upon 
leaves  of  the  palm  or  talipot-tree,  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  table-cloths,  and  intermixed  with 
the  green  gourds  and  calibashes,  out  of  which 
we  drank  our  water.     We  had  the  viands  and 
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even  the  wines  of  Europe,  (of  which,  however, 
only  a  modicum  was  produced  on  the  Sabbath,) 
displayed  upon  the  same  board  with  the  rarest 
tropical  productions  fresh  gathered  from  the 
tree;  and  it  would  have  puzzled  an  observer 
to  decide  which  were  the  most  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  the  tenants  of  a  patch-work  tent, 
with  their  plate  and  porcelain,  or  the  specimens 
of  European  art  sparkling  under  the  shade  of  a 
primeval  banyan-tree  in  an  unknown  island  of 
the  great  Southern  Ocean. 

"  Our  garden,  in  whose  cultivation  we  all 
assisted,  began  speedily  to  assume  a  most  de- 
lightful and  ornamental  appearance.  The 
bombex,  which  seemed  to  absorb  the  sunbeams 
and  give  them  out  again  of  a  deep  crimson  co- 
lour ;  the  beautiful  riband  amaryllis,  with  its 
stripes  of  white  and  red ;  the  agathis,  with  its 
pendant  brandies  of  white  flowers,  like  the 
crystal  drops  of  a  lustre  ;  rockets  with  their 
yellow  flowers  streaked  with  red  ;  capsicums 
with  their  vermilion  pods  ;  lemon-scented  ver- 
benas, beds  of  Malabar  periwinkle,  aloes,  and 
magnolias,  and  lilies  of  Solomon,   and  all  the 
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unknown  splendours  which  the  Flora  of  the 
East  had  lavished  on  this  her  chosen  paradise 
of  plants,  were  made  to  intermingle  their  aro- 
matic odours,  graceful  forms,  and  vari-coloured 
magnificence,  in  our  foremost  borders,  behind 
which  were  arranged  shrubs  and  trees. 

"  All  this  however,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
was  the  work  of  time,  pursued  always  with 
alacrity,  but  not  suffered  to  interfere  with  other 
needful  labours.  In  one  of  our  rambles  I  had 
remarked  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  a  circular  pro- 
jecting rock,  festooned  round  with  wild  vines, 
creepers,  and  capillary  plants,  that  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  altar,  on  gaining  whose 
top  I  found  a  verdant  grass-plat,  about  an  acre 
in  extent,  level  with  the  rock,  and  commanding 
extensive  views  over  the  sea  and  the  whole  island. 
As  it  was  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  Hermitage, 
I  resolved  to  build  a  little  rustic  temple  on  the 
spot  for  the  celebration  of  our  Sabbath  worship, 
and  a  round  of  stout  boughs  stuck  in  the  ground, 
covered  at  top  with  palm  branches  and  talipot 
leaves,  so  as  to  support  a  roof  of  turf  and  flow- 
ers,  completed  my   design.     Near  this   simple 
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structure  I  fixed  a  stack  of  dry  boughs  as  a  fire- 
beacon  to  be  lighted  in  case  of  emergency  ;  as 
well  as  a  signal-post  and  flag,  which,  from  its 
commanding  elevation,   could  not  fail  to  be  ob- 
served by  any  vessel  approaching  the  island  in 
that  direction ;    and  to  the  spar  and    pennant 
which  I  had  first  planted  on  the  outside  of  the 
crags,  I  nailed  a  board,  whereon  I  wrote  that  an 
English  shipwrecked  family  would  be  found  by 
passing  through  the  chasm   and  proceeding  to 
the  banyan-tree.     We  took  it  by  turns  to  visit 
the  temple  and  remain  there  some  time   upon 
the  look-out,  for   I  kept  alive   the  hopes  of  a 
deliverance   to   which  I  saw  that  Agnes  clung 
with  all  the  confidence  of  her  sanguine  tempe- 
rament, and  the  disappointment  of  which  would, 
I  well  knew,  plunge  her  into  a  proportionate  des- 
pondency.    Resigned   to   the   dispensations   of 
Providence,  whatever  they  might  be,  my  wife, 
preserving  the  calm  patience  of  her  soul,  gave 
herself  up  more  and  more  to  religious  exercises. 
My  own  expectations  of  ever  returning  to  Europe 
became  daily  weaker  ;  but,  alas  !  as  my  thoughts 
reverted   to  it,    which    they    were   perpetually 
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doing,  I  could  not  subdue  the  anguish  of  my 
soul,  though,  for  the  sake  of  my  companions,  I 
stifled  and  locked  it  up  in  my  own  bosom.  None 
of  us  ever  spoke  of  our  dear  boy :  we  could  not 
trust  ourselves  with  the  subject :  for  my  own  part, 
I  tried  to  avoid  thinking  of  him  in  their  pre- 
sence, for  I  could  not  do  so  without  melting  into 
tears.  Even  now  my  eyes  are  full — my  paper 
is  blotted — I  must  break  off  awhile  that  I  may 

recover  myself 

"  Every  day  brought  its  round  of  occupations, 
which  by  preventing  our  thoughts  from  dwelling 
too  much  upon  our  situation,  enabled  us  to  pass 
our  time  with  a  tolerable  share  of  tranquillity. 
After  morning  prayers  my  wife  usually  betook 
herself  to  her  household  arrangements,  and  then 
sat  down  to  her  Bible.  Agnes  could  hardly  find 
time  for  the  variety  of  her  engagements,  and 
evinced  an  intuitive  ingenuity  in  works  to  which 
she  had  been  utterly  unaccustomed.  From  the 
leaves  of  the  talipot-tree  she  fashioned  fans  and 
parasols,  while  she  wove  those  of  the  cocoa-nut 
into  mats  for  our  table,  and  made  baskets  of 
rush  and  wicker  for  bringing  home  our  fruit- 
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gatherings,  and  adapted  handles  to  our  cala- 
bashes. She  had  already  begun  a  little  collection 
of  shells,  of  which  there  were  some  beautiful 
specimens  upon  the  shore,  and  several  most  cu- 
rious Lithophytes,  which  when  spread  out  as- 
sumed the  form  of  varicoloured  trees.  Upon 
the  rocks  she  had  also  found  some  large  and 
elegant  ramifications  of  white  coral,  whose  deli- 
cate structure  did  not  prevent  her  from  removing 
them  to  her  little  museum  without  injury.  Our 
garden  claimed  its  allotted  share  of  her  atten- 
tion, the  flowers  being  under  her  entire  super- 
intendence ;  and  the  alternate  visits  to  the  signal- 
post  beside  the  little  chapel  were  never  suffered 
to  be  neglected.  Some  of  the  numerous  birds, 
whose  perfect  tameness  was  an  assurance  to  us 
that  they  had  never  before  seen  a  human  form, 
were  already  so  far  domesticated  as  to  have  be- 
come her  daily  pensioners,  though  we  felt  too 
keenly  in  our  own  persons  the  misery  of  being 
separated  from  our  kind,  to  inflict  the  same  fate 
upon  any  animal  whatever,  and  least  of  all  upon 
such  as  came  in  confidence  to  share  our  hos- 
pitality.    They  combined   amicably   with  Bru- 
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nette  in  diminishing  our  loneliness.  Sometimes 
we  made  excursions  into  the  deep  untrodden  so- 
litudes of  our  island,  awakening  human  echoes 
where  they  had  never  before  been  heard ;  pe- 
netrating primeval  forests  that  seemed  to  have 
been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  ceaseless  murmur  of 
the  brooks  that  wound  beneath  matted  tufts 
of  flowering  underwood  ;  roaming  across  glades 
and  open  lawns ;  or  resting  ourselves  in  some 
sylvan  nook  whose  intense  silence  Pan  would 
have  hesitated  to  disturb,  even  with  the  dulcet 
breathings  of  his  pipe.  At  other  times,  on  a 
little  raft  which  I  had  constructed,  we  made 
excursions  upon  the  lake,  exploring  its  em- 
bowered creeks  and  shady  shores,  occasionally 
pausing  to  admire  the  large  heart-shaped  leaves 
of  a  beautiful  water-lily,  in  whose  centre  the 
collected  dew  glittered  and  rolled  backward  and 
forward  like  globules  of  quicksilver,  as  the 
water  undulated  with  the  motion  of  our  raft. 

"  Our  favourite  evening  occupation  was  the 
study  of  astronomy  ;  and  invariably  as  the  night 
approached,  we  used  all  of  us  to  sally  out  to 
meet  the  stars,  which  came  sparkling  forth  from 
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the  chambers  of  the  sky,  with  an  intense  bril- 
liancy unknown  in  the  denser  atmosphere  of 
England.  In  spite  of  the  affecting  sublimity 
of  this  glorious  canopy,  well  worthy  of  the 
beautiful  island  over  which  it  hung,  it  served 
mournfully  to  remind  us  that  we  were  far,  far 
from  the  land  of  our  birth,  and  the  dear  friends 
it  contained ;  that  we  were  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, looking  upon  new  constellations,  and  an 
unknown  firmament.  Still,  however,  we  stood 
rapt  in  admiration,  as  we  contemplated  the 
constellation  of  the  Ship,  the  Great  Cross  of 
the  South,  and  the  two  white  clouds,  formed 
by  a  multitude  of  little  stars,  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  Magellanic  constellation.  Nor  were 
we  less  struck  by  the  great  number  of  falling 
stars,  which,  starting  from  the  intense  blue 
depths,  and  passing  through  the  lucid  air, 
resembled  at  times  a  partial  shower  of  fire. 
After  enjoying  this  spectacle,  we  returned  in 
a  fit  frame  of  mind  for  the  performance  of 
prayers. 

"  On    the  Sabbath  we  usually  passed   a  good 
portion  of  the  day  at   the  chapel  on  the  hill, 
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where  my  wife  read  the  morning  and  evening 
service.  One  delicious  afternoon,  when  we  were 
thus  assembled,  I  took  occasion,  in  order  to 
dissipate  a  melancholy  which  had  begun  to 
steal  over  the  mind  of  Agnes,  to  expatiate  upon 
the  relative  happiness  of  our  lot,  comparing  it 
to  that  of  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  contrasting  our  calm  and  placid 
lives  with  the  struggles  and  heart-burnings  of 
the  great  world,  the  gnawings  of  avarice  or 
ambition,  the  hollowness  of  friends,  the  con- 
cealed envy  and  uncharitableness  of  some,  the 
open  malignity  of  others,  and  the  fermentation 
of  the  hateful  passions  engendered  in  that 
crowded  arena,  which  is  termed  society.  '  For 
my  own  part,'  I  continued,  e  my  heart  has 
never  felt  so  tranquil  and  serene  as  since  I 
have  entered  into  closer  communion  with  Na- 
ture, abandoning  the  pursuit  of  lucre,  and  every 
hope  of  advancement.  I  am  like  the  ivy  which, 
while  it  is  climbing,  bears  neither  berries  nor 
blossoms,  having  apparently  no  object  but  to 
throw  out  fresh  footstalks,  and  gain  a  still 
higher  elevation  ;  but  no  sooner  is  it  deprived 
of  its   customary  support   than  it  expands  and 
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luxuriates  in  the  air,  bearing  thick  fruit,  and 
reposing  upon  its  own  settled  fertility.'  Fanny 
expressed  her  perfect  and  grateful  resignation  ; 
while  Agnes,  uttering  a  deep  sigh,  exclaimed,  that 
we  had  indeed  been  very  fortunate,  and  walked 
away  from  us,  for  her  eyes  were  beginning  to 
fill  with  tears. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  heard  her 
clap  her  hands,  and  utter  a  cry  of  surprize,  when 
she  came  rushing  towards  us,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling, and  her  whole  face  illuminated  with  a  flush 
of  joy,  as  she  shouted  out  '  A  sail  !  a  sail !  a 
sail  !'  and  kept  pointing  towards  the  sea.  As 
we  turned  our  eyes  eagerly  in  that  direction, 
both  Fanny  and  myself  exclaimed  at  the 
same  moment,  c  It  is  indeed  a  sail !' — And  the 
latter  grasping  my  arm,  ejaculated — '  Thank 
God  !  Reuben,  I  shall  again  embrace  my 
child  before  I  die.1  Away  in  a  moment 
flew  all  our  recent  thoughts  of  resignation 
and  contentment  with  our  lot  Agnes,  with- 
drawing the  miniature  from  her  bosom,  was 
pressing  it  in  silent  rapture  to  her  heart;  my 
wife  was  upon  her  knees  returning  thanks  ;  and 
as  for    myself,   wildly  crying  out,    '  My  boy  ! 
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my  boy !  my  darling  boy  !'  I  ran  at  full  speed 
down  the  hill  to  get  a  light,  that  I  might  set 
fire  to  the  beacon,  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  vessel.  Returning  with  breathless  haste, 
I  again  looked  anxiously  towards  the  sail,  when 
my  spirits  sank,  and  my  mind  misgave  me,  for 
I  observed  that  it  had  expanded,  and  altered 
its  appearance.  Still  our  eyes  remained  riveted 
to  the  object  in  silent  suspense,  when  lo !  it 
gradually  enlarged,  and  finally,  rising  above 
the  waters,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  white 
cloud !  We  looked  at  one  another,  but  any 
attempt  at  consolation  would  have  been  a 
mockery  ;  our  hearts  were  too  full  for  utter- 
ance ;  Fanny,  my  pious  and  excellent  wife,  again 
sate  down  to  her  Bible ;  and  Agnes  and  myself 
walked  slowly  away  in  different  directions,  that 
we  might  give  vent  in  solitude  to  the  bitterness 
of  our  disappointments. 

"  Shortly  after  this  painful  occurrence,  which 
proved  to  me  that,  whatever  might  be  our  oc- 
casional professions  to  the  contrary,  we  were 
all  secretly  yearning  with  our  whole  soul  for 
a  return    to  England,  I   began     to   observe   a 
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marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  my  wife. 
From  the  suffering  and  exposure  consequent 
upon  our  shipwreck,  her  constitution  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock,  which  she  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  conceal  ;  and  I  had  no  medicaments 
for  her  relief,  nor  the  skill  to  administer  them 
if  I  had.  Her  strength  declined ;  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  join  even  in  the  shortest  of  our 
excursions;  her  countenance  betrayed  the  ra- 
vages of  inward  disease,  and  though  she  never 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  and  endeavoured 
to  tranquillize  my  apprehensions,  I  looked  for- 
ward with  deep  anxiety  to  the  effect  of  the  in- 
tense periodical  heats,  now  about  to  set  in, 
especially  as  Agnes  and  myself  aheady  began 
to  suffer  from  their  fierceness. 

*'  The  sun  was  in  its  zenith  ;  the  grass  was 
burnt  up;  the  parched  earth  cracked  and  open- 
ed in  various  places;  the  drooping  trees  lost 
their  green  tints ;  the  flowers  sunk  exhausted  to 
the  ground;  the  hum  of  insects  seeking  to  ap- 
pease their  thirst  was  heard  in  all  directions; 
red  and  angry  exhalations,  that  gave  the  v.  holt- 
island  the  appearance  of  a  conflagration,  rose  up 
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from  the  soil  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  instead 
of  the  sea-breezes  to  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed, a  hot  unwholesome  vapour  steamed 
through  the  fissure  between  the  great  rocks, 
from  which  we  were  not  less  eager  to  escape 
than  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
mind  of  my  poor  wife,  sustained  by  an  inde- 
structible principle  of  pious  confidence,  bore 
up  with  an  unalterable  constancy,  affording  an 
affecting  and  even  a  sublime  example  of  pa- 
tience and  resignation ;  but  her  body  sank 
rapidly  under  the  combined  effect  of  internal 
decay  and  an  oppressive  season.  Thus  did  she 
for  some  time  linger  on,  becoming  more  and 
more  reduced,  though  no  murmur,  no  syllable 
of  repining,  no  look  of  impatience,  ever  escaped 
from  her,  until  at  length  finding  her  strength 
rapidly  departing,  she  called  us  to  her  side,  and 
taking  each  of  us  by  the  hand,  which  she  gently 
pressed,  exclaimed  in  a  low  but  calm  voice, 
'  My  dear  Reuben  !  my  beloved  Agnes  !  I  am 
going  to  leave  vou — I  feel  that  I  am  about  to 
die  !  I  love  you  both  dearly,  and  if  ever  I 
have  offended  you  I  implore  you  to  forgive  me." 
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The  bare  idea  that  this  meekest,  humblest,  and 
most  amiable  of  women,  who  would  not  have 
injured  a  worm,  could  dream  in  her  last  mo- 
ments of  needing  our  forgiveness,  overcame  us 
with  such  a  gush  of  tenderness,  that  our  tears 
fell  fast  upon  her  hands.  '  If  you  love  me,1 
she  continued,  '  I  beseech  you  to  be  calm  :  look 
at  me  ;  I  am  not  agitated,  not  unhappy.  God 
bless  you,  my  husband  !  God  bless  you,  my 
daughter  !  Bear  my  last  blessing  to  my  poor 
boy,  to  my  dear  Reuben,  if  you  ever  see  him 
again  P 

"  She  paused  to  gather  strength,  and  then 
turning  to  me,  added,  '  I  should  wish  to  be 
buried  in  the  little  chapel  where  I  have  most 
tasted  the  consolations  of  that  religion  by  which 
I  have  been  all  along;  sustained  !' 

"  Her  mild  eyes  were  fixed  upwards,  as  if 
contemplating  the  heaven  to  which  she  was  about 
to  wing  her  flight ;  her  lips  continued  to  move 
for  some  time  longer  in  inaudible  prayer,  and 
in  this  attitude  did  the  dear  saint,  calmly  and 
without  suffering,  finally  yield  up  her  gentle 
spirit. 
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"  With  my  own  hands  did  I  dig  her  grave  on 
the  spot  pointed  out  by  herself;  with  my  own 
hands  did  I   throw  down  the  earth   upon  the 
corpse  of  her  who  for  so  many  years  had  form- 
ed the  chief  solace  of  my  life,  whose  eye  had 
never  met    mine  but   with   the  fond  beam    of 
affection,  whose  accents  had  never  fallen  upon 
mine  ear  but  to  soothe  and  comfort  me.     It  was 
evening  when  I  committed  her  to  the  dust,  and 
the  rejoicing   splendours  and  glory  of  the  fir- 
mament formed  a  sad   contrast  to   the  gloom 
that  reigned  within  my  bosom ;   my  sun  seemed 
to  be  setting  in  dark  despair,  while  that  of  the 
sky  was  sinking  gladly  down  amid  unparalleled 
magnificence.      Methought  it  lingered  that  it 
might  throw  a  parting  ray  into  the  open  grave 
before  it   was  closed  for  ever;    and  the   pale 
moon  came  forth  to  peer  down  upon  the  burial- 
place  ;  and  the  constellations  hung  glimmering 
over  it ;  and  ere  I  left  the  spot  a  faint  and  dis- 
tant hallelujah  seemed  to  float  upon  mine  ear, 
as  if  the  heavenly   choir  were    celebrating  the 
arrival  of  the  disembodied  spirit  in  the  blissful 
mansions  of  the  sky. 
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;My  own  agony  at  this  disruption  would  pro- 
bably have  been  more  acute,  but   that  I   was 
compelled  to  wrestle  with  and  conceal  it,  that  I 
might  not  aggravate  the  distress  of  Agnes,  who, 
with  the  usual  vehemence  of  her  feelings,  aban- 
doned herself  in  the  first  instance  to  a  passio- 
nate burst  of  grief.     When  t  lis  gush  of  affec- 
tion had  in  some  degree  subsided,  I  observed 
that  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  hope  of  delive- 
rance from  a  captivity  which  had  become  dou- 
bly hateful  to  her,  with  a  yearning  of  the  whole 
soul,    an    unrelaxing    anxiety    of    hope,    that 
amounted  to  a  perfect  fever  of  impatience. 

"The  intense  heats  were  now  about  to  be  tem- 
pered. The  low  moaning  noise  of  the  West  winds 
raising  up  the  sea  gradually  increased  to  a  roar ; 
the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  surrounding  ocean 
spread  over  the  island  like  a  dark  canopy,  the 
thunder  burst  from  its  dense  prison,  and  the 
lain  descended  upon  the  parched  earth  in  tor- 
rents, which  for  some  days  were  only  relaxed  by 
occasional  gleams  of  sunshine  lighting  up  the 
most  brilliant  rainbows  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hills.     Sheltered  in  the  Hermitage   during  thi- 
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tempestuous  season,  I  naturally  wished  to  inter- 
mit our  diurnal  visits  to  the  observatory,  as 
we  sometimes  called  it,  near  the  little  chapel; 
but  Agnes  would  not  listen  to  the  remission  of  a 
single  day,  hardly  of  an  hour.     In  vain  did  I 
implore  her,  since  she  had   set  her  heart  upon 
the    continuance    of    this    duty,  to   allow  me 
to  perform  it,  offering  to   visit  the  hill   three 
times  a-day,  if  she  would  only  refrain  from  bra- 
ving; the   elements  herself.     Whenever  it  was 
her  turn  to  go  she  produced   her   talipot-um- 
brella, and  set  off  without  even  listening  to  my 
entreaties.     Delicate,  timid,  obedient  as  she  had 
ever  been,  her  mind   seemed  now  to  be  under- 
going a  change.     Whatever  she  resolved  upon 
she  persevered  in  with  a  calm  resolute  earnest- 
ness that  might  almost  be  called  obstinacy ;  and 
opposition  did  but  irritate  her  fervid  and  sensi- 
tive nature.     Poor  child !  it  was  but  the  out- 
breaking of  her  misery :  her  natural  temper  was 
amiability  itself. 

Anxious,  however,  to  prevent  that  daily  ex- 
posure to  the  rains  under  which  I  was  sure  her 
constitution  must  suffer,  as  well  as  to  terminate 
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that  quivering  suspense  and  sickness  of  pro- 
longed hope  which  I  considered  equally  injurious 
to  her  mind,  I  determined  to  wean  her  from  her 
visits  by  expressing  my  opinion  of  their  inuti- 
lity, and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
idea  of  our  remaining  for  ever  upon  the  island. 
This  was  perhaps  a  hazardous  experiment,  but 
feeling  it  to  be  a  necessary  one,  I  proceeded  to 
execute  it  with  all  possible  caution.  After  se- 
veral preliminary  hints,  intended  as  preparatives, 
I  expatiated  at  some  length  upon  the  happiness 
of  our  lot,  and  ended  with  stating  my  perfect 
conviction  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  look  for 
any  deliverance.  She  had  listened  to  me  in  si- 
lence, but  when  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  I 
heard  a  deep  groan,  and  she  sunk  down  at  my 
feet  in  an  hysterical  fit. 

"  At  first  I  bitterly  regretted  the  imprudence 
of  my  proceeding,  but  when  she  came  to  herself, 
and  instead  of  giving  way  to  that  ebullient  grief 
which  I  had  anticipated,  exhibited  a  calm  and 
settled  resignation,  I  congratulated  myself  on 
the  success  of  my  painful  corrective.  To  the 
observatory  indeed  she  no  longer  repeated  her 
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visits,  but  she  sat  at  home  doing  nothing  and 
heeding  nothing,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  in  a  dull  moping 
melancholy  that  filled  me  anew  with  sad  appre- 
hensions. Her  garden,  her  shells,  her  little 
manufactory  of  mats  and  umbrellas,  all  her  cus- 
tomary occupations  and  amusements  were  neg- 
lected, that  she  might  abandon  herself  to  a 
listless  despondency ;  and  when  I  brought  her 
home  some  minerals  I  had  found,  to  be  added 
to  her  little  museum,  she  put  them  aside  with 
her  hand,  and  would  not  even  look  upon  them, 
exclaiming,  *  I  have  no  pleasure  in  these  things 
now ;  I  was  collecting  them  for  Henry,  and  you 
tell  me  I  shall  never  see  him  again.'  As  she 
said  this  she  again  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
earth,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  tears  that 
were  slowly  dropping  from  them,  or  of  the  an- 
guish that  the  sight  awakened  in  the  heart  of 
her  father.  The  birds,  too,  her  many-coloured 
favourites,  came  around  her  cooing  and  piping 
and  displaying  their  brilliant  plumage  in  vain  ; 
no  nuts  or  seeds  were  thrown  to  them,  and  she 
still  sate  unmoved  by  their  solicitations,  inces- 
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santly  plucking  the  forefinger  of  her  left  hand 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  irritation.  Even  Bur- 
nette  remained  uncaressed ;  all  her  gambols 
failed  to  excite  attention  ;  her  mistress  turned 
not  aside  her  eyes,  but  continued  rapt  in  a 
vacant  abstraction. 

"The  fine  weather  had  now  returned ;  the  re- 
juvenized  island  burst  forth,  like  the  sun  from 
a  watery  cloud,  with  a  brighter  radiance;  its 
luxuriant  vegetation  satiated  the  eye  with  gor- 
geous hues.  The  storms  had  called  forth  all 
its  latent  loveliness,  as  a  momentary  agitation 
heightens  the  bloom  and  the  charms  of  a  beau- 
tiful maiden.  Agnes,  alas !  had  not  partici- 
pated in  the  general  embellishment ;  her  cheek 
was  wan,  and  her  eyes  heavy,  but  she  aroused 
herself  at  length  from  her  stupor,  and  rambled 
forth  once  more  through  the  teeming  meadows 
into  the  copses  and  glades  that  skirted  the  fo- 
rest, accompanied  by  a  green  parrot,  which  had 
become  so  tame,  and  so  attached  to  his  mistress, 
that  he  would  scarcely  ever  quit  her  finger.  If 
I  went  with  her  she  was  uniformly  silent  and 
sad  ;  if  I  watched  her  footsteps,  even  at  a  dis- 
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tance,  it  appeared  to  distress  her,  and  I  there- 
fore suffered  her  to  roam  amid  the  wild  fast- 
nesses and  sylvan  glens  of  the  island  just  as  her 
vagrant  fancy  might  conduct  her.  She  was 
irregular  in  her  returns,  sometimes  not  appear, 
ing  till  long  after  the  customary  hour  of  our 
meals,  on  which  occasions  I  could  generally  dis- 
cover from  the  fragrance  retained  by  her  clothes 
that  she  had  penetrated  far  into  the  spicy  woods. 
But  she  was  certainly  less  abstracted,  less  in- 
tensely absorbed  by  inward  grief,  and  I  encou- 
raged the  lonely  wanderings  that  had  wrought 
this  beneficial  change.  Returning  one  after- 
noon after  a  longer  absence  than  usual,  I  ob- 
served upon  her  features  a  latent  complacency 
which,  as  she  seemed  consulting  her  own 
thoughts,  amounted  at  times  to  a  faint  smile : 
she  deposited  her  parrot  upon  a  perch  in  an 
inner  apartment  where  he  was  usually  left  to 
roost,  and  sitting  herself  down  by  my  side, 
began  to  talk  with  an  unwonted  animation  that 
filled  me  with  delightful  thoughts  of  returning 
health  and  cheerfulness.  In  the  midst  of  our 
conversation  I  was    inexpressibly   startled    by 
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hearing  a  strange  voice  calling  out  "  Henry  ! 
Henry!"  I  started  up  in  utter  amazement, 
while  Agnes,  her  eyes  flashing  with  delight, 
and  suffused  from  brow  to  bosom  with  a  blush 
of  crimson,  clasped  her  hands,  as  she  exclaimed, 
"  The  parrot !  the  parrot !  it  is  my  darling- 
parrot  I"  Then  running  to  me,  and  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands,  she  continued,  "Oh,  my  dear 
father!  if  you  did  but  know  what  joy,  what 
ecstasy  it  is  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  woods,  to 
hear  a  voice,  even  the  voice  of  a  bird,  you  would 
not  wonder  that  I  love  to  listen  to  my  darling 
parrot,  although  I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall 
never — never — "  Her  bosom  heaved  convulsive- 
ly, she  strove  in  vain  to  suppress  her  emotions, 
and  reclining  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  re- 
mained for  some  time  weeping  like  a  child. 

"  Poor  Agnes  !  by  teaching  her  lover's  name 
to  the  bird,  she  had  been  feeding  the  passion 
which  I  had  vainly  imagined  she  had  been  sub- 
duing. Her's  was  indeed  a  temperament,  as 
I  had  daily  more  reason  to  know,  that  did 
not  easily  abandon  what  had  once  become  its 
predominant  feeling.      Sensitive  as  the  mimosa, 
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her  very  fervour  and  enthusiasm  occasioned  the 
impressions  thus  easily  received,  to  root  them- 
selves in  her  mind  with  as  much  tenacity  as  the 
oak  clings  to  the  earth.  Her  whole  heart  was 
given  up  to  that  love  for  which  it  was  so  ex- 
pressly formed.  It  was  a  pure  and  holy  feel- 
ing .;  and,  like  the  soul  from  which  it  emanated, 
was  indestructible  and  immortal. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  see  this  abandonment  to 
her  passion,  for  though  these  palliatives  might 
soothe  her  for  the  moment,  I  knew  they  were 
like  certain  treacherous  opiates  which  ulti- 
mately unhinge  the  mind  while  affording  it  a 
present  relief.  It  was  not  long,  alas  !  ere  my 
forebodings  were  painfully  realized.  This  fe- 
verish irritation,  this  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, was  more  than  she  could  support ;  and 
her  mind  began  occasionally  to  give  way  under 
the  tension  to  which  it  was  strained,  though  at 
times  it  was  as  collected,  penetrating,  and  acute 
as  ever.  She  was  never  moping  and  lethargic 
as  before,  but  her  manner  was  wild  and  inco- 
herent, her  answers  were  often  irrelevant,  she 
talked   to   herself  aloud,    and   now    and   then 
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broke  into  that  distressing  hysterical  laugh 
which  betrays  an  incipient  wandering  of  the 
reason.  As  if  it  did  not  plant  daggers  enough 
in  the  heart  of  a  doting  father  to  be  condemned 
to  witness  this  breaking  up  of  so  exquisite  an 
intellect,  I  was  doomed  at  the  same  time  to 
watch  the  slow  but  sure  developement  of  that 
fatal  disease  which  had  already  begun  to  sap 
her  constitution,  and  threatened  to  deprive  me, 
at  no  distant  day,  of  my  dearest,  my  last,  my 
only  solace.  A  hectic  flush,  the  banner  of 
consumption,  began  to  collect  and  fix  itself 
upon  her  cheek,  a  flaring  brilliancy  sparkled 
in  her  eyes,  her  form  gradually  wasted  away, 
while  her  face,  lighted  up  by  an  insidious 
bloom,  exhibited  an  angelic  delicacy  of  loveli- 
ness. It  was  more  transparent  than  ever,  the 
fairness  of  her  temples  being  heightened  by 
the  distinctness  with  which  every  articulation 
of  the  blue  veins  could  be  traced  and  followed. 
O  God  !  how  fearful,  how  unearthly,  how  ap- 
palling was  her  beauty !  How  terrible  to  see 
that  love-sick,  heart-broken  girl,  delicate  as  a 
Sylph,    fair  and    fragile   as    a    flower,   sinking 
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under  the  combined  attacks  of  an  unrelenting 
malady  and  mental  infirmity !  How  terrible 
even  to  a  stranger — how  heart-rending,  how 
agonizing  to  a  parent !  ! 

"  Sometimes  I  have  followed  her  at  a  distance, 
almost  afraid  to  trust  her  alone  in  these  moods 
of  wavering  sanity,  and  as  I  watched  her  fan- 
tastically garlanded  with  flowers,  and  warbling 
snatches  of  wild  songs,  while  her  etherial  form 
glanced  forth  from  the  shade  of  majestic  trees, 
and  was  again  lost  in  their  umbrageous  depths, 
I  could  hardly  help  imagining  that  I  was  gaz- 
ing upon  some  lovely  young  Hamadryad  of  the 
woods,  or  rather  upon  some  celestial  spirit 
which  had  descended  to  haunt  these  sylvan 
wilds.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  she  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  had  no  sooner  perceived 
me  than  she  ran  towards  me  in  the  utmost 
terror  and  agitation,  exclaiming,  as  she  panted 
for  breath,  '  I  have  heard  him  !  I  have  heard 
him  !  I  have  heard  him  V — '  Whom  have  you 
heard,  my  dear  child?'  I  eagerly  inquired. — 
6  O  gracious  heaven !'  she  replied ;  '  it  was 
Henry — it  was  his  own   voice — I    heard  him 
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distinctly  say— 'Agnes!  my  dear  Agnes  !  where 
are  vou  ?'  He  is  here— he  is  in  the  island. — 
Let  us  go  and  look  for  him.1 

"  '  Calm  yourself,  my  poor  child,1  I  replied  ; 
'  you  have  heen  deceived.  I  was  near  you,  and 
I  heard  nothing — saw  nothing.  You  have  been 
mistaken.' 

" '  Did  I  ever  utter  a  falsehood  in  my  whole 
life?1  she  asked,  with  a  look  of  impatient  re- 
proach. 'I  swear  I  heard  him;  I  solemnly 
swear  it  was  no  other  voice  than  Henry's.' 

"  '  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  your  parrot  ?' 

"  k  How  can  you  trifle  thus  with  my  feelings  ? 
the  parrot  speaks  but  one  single  word.  No, 
no,  no !  it  was  Henry's  voice :  he  is  somewhere 
in  the  woods.  Come,  come,  come  !  let  us  fly  to 
seek  him.1  So  saying,  she  ran  back  with  more 
speed  than  I  thought  her  strength  would  have 
allowed,  and  was  presently  lost  in  the  forest, 
where  I  heard  her  a  long  time  calling  '  Henry  I1 
until  she  rambled  out  of  hearing. 

"  It  was  late  that  night  before  she  returned  to 
the  Hermitage,  utterly  exhausted  with  her  un- 
availing search,  but  still  adhering  with  inflex- 
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ible  tenacity  to  the  belief  that  she  had  actually 
heard  the  voice  of  her  lover.  Next  morning, 
her  search  was  resumed  with  unabated  keen- 
ness ;  and  thus  several  days  were  wasted,  which 
by  their  over-exertion  and  excitement  visibly 
accelerated  the  progress  of  her  malady,  and 
confirmed  the  wanderings  of  her  mind. 

"  At  length,  as  I  was  going  out  one  evening  to 
meet  her, — for  I  generally  attempted  to  escort 
her  home, — a  piercing  scream  suddenly  struck 
my  ear ;  and  running  up  to  the  spot  whence  it 
proceeded,  I  beheld  my  unhappy  child  lying 
upon  the  ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

"  Upon  her  recovery,  she  looked  wildly  in  my 
face,  as  if  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  me ; 
and  then  putting  her  mouth  close  to  my  ear, 
exclaimed,  in  an  agitated  whisper,  '  I  have 
found  him  at  length  ;  I  have  seen  Henry  !  He 
spoke  to  me  again ;  he  said  he  would  meet  me 
to-morrow  at  sunrise  by  the  great  mimosa-tree. 
I  am  so  happy  !  and  yet,  in  the  first  surprize, 
I  could  not  help  screaming;  and  I  believe  I 
fainted  away."1 

"  Knowing,  by  experience,  that  it  was  vain  to 
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reason  with  her  while  labouring  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  delusions,  I  supported  her  in 
silence  to  the  Hermitage ;  and  found,  upon 
awaking  next  morning,  that  she  had  already 
disappeared,  having  risen  long  before  the  sun 
to  keep  her  imaginary  appointment.  Deter- 
mined not  to  interrupt  or  dispel  these  fond 
conceits,  which  were  cheering,  although  with  a 
delusive  light,  the  closing  scenes  of  her  exist- 
ence, I  patiently  awaited  her  return,  which  was 
earlier  than  I  expected. 

"  She  approached  with  a  light  step  and  exhi- 
larated countenance :  but  no  sooner  did  she  get 
sight  of  me,  than  her  eyes  were  cast  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  burning  blushes  succeeded  one 
another  upon  her  cheek  as  she  falteringly  ex- 
claimed, '  I  have  seen  him  again  !  We  are 
married:  he  is  my  husband  !'  and  she  held  up 
her  finger,  which  she  had  passed  through  a 
little  round  vermicular  shell,  as  if  it  were  a 
wedding-ring,  and  a  confirmation  of  her  aver- 
ment. 

"  Poor  girl !  it  was  a  consolation  to  me  to  see 
her  happy,  even  at  the  expense  of  this  partial 
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aberration  of  her  reason ;  and  as  she  seemed 
ashamed  to  give  vent,  in  my  presence,  to  her 
unaccustomed  cheerfulness,  I  retired  to  another 
apartment. 

"  This  happier  cheer  of  mind  did  not  long 
continue,  and  yet  the  dissipation,  or  rather 
the  change  of  her  delusion  for  one  of  a 
gloomier  nature,  did  not  affect  her  with  any 
correspondent  depression. 

" '  I  have  a  great  secret  to  tell  you,1  she 
whispered,  as  she  approached  me  softly  and 
on  tiptoe ;  *  Henry  is  dead — he  told  me  so  him- 
self; and  he  is  buried  beneath  the  great  mi- 
mosa, and  we  shall  shortly  meet  in  Heaven  and 
be  happy  for  ever.' 

"  This  notion  sustained  her  to  the  last,  and 
reconciled  her  to  her  own  death,  of  whose 
approach  she  now  seemed  to  be  sensible  and 
even  desirous.  Every  day,  while  her  strength 
permitted,  she  went  to  the  mimosa-tree,  and 
spent  the  whole  morning  beneath  its  wide 
spreading  boughs,  talking  to  her  miniature  or 
her  parrot.  *  I  have  planted  some  sweet  basil 
upon    the    spot,'    she    told  me,  *  because  that 
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was  the  shrub  with  which  Isabella  covered  the 
remains  of  her  lover  ;  and  some  iris  flowers, 
because  they  arc  dark  blue,  and  so  were 
Henry's  eyes.' 

"  In  a  few  days  more  her  increasing  debility 
confined  her  to  the  Hermitage,  but  she  re- 
mained free  from  pain,  and  in  a  cheerful  frame 
of  mind,  as  she  alternately  sung  and  talked 
of  her  lover,  and  anticipated  their  early  meet- 
ing in  a  better  world.  Thus  serenely  did  her 
delicate  spirit  at  length  exhale  itself  from  her 
body  to  the  sky,  as  the  odour  of  a  rose  cut  off 
in  its  prime  of  beauty  wafts  itself  peacefully  to 
Heaven.  Strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear 
when  advanced  by  so  doting  a  father  as  my- 
self, who  was  left  by  this  privation  in  the 
dreariness  of  total  solitude,  I  contemplated 
the  death  of  my  child,  not  only  without  dis- 
may, but  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  satisfaction.  I 
had  long  felt  convinced  that  her  recovery  was 
hopeless,  and  when  I  remembered,  that  in  the 
common  course  of  nature  I  should  be  called 
away  before  her,  leaving  this  sensitive  and 
timid   creature  to  all  the  lingering  horrors  of 
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utter  loneliness,  I  rejoiced  that  this,  the  most 
agonizing  of  all  human  trials,  was  to  rack  mij 
heart  instead  of  hers.  Having;  dug  a  grave  for 
her  beside  that  of  her  mother,  I  laid  her  in 
it,  decked  in  the  coronals  and  garlands  which 
she  had  last  worn,  and  casting  down  the  earth 
upon  the  face  of  her  who  was  still  even  in 
death  the  fairest  flower  of  them  all,  I  sate 
upon  the  spot  in  a  sickness  and  desolation  of 
soul  which  man  cannot  imagine  unless  he 
could  ejaculate,  as  I  did  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
'  Now  I  am  alone  upon  the  earth  V 

"  And  yet  I  was  not  quite  companionless. 
Brunette,  as  if  resolved  to  show  me  that  I  had 
one  associate  left,  began  angrily  scratching  up 
the  mould  that  covered  her  mistress,  and  then 
looking  piteously  up  in  my  face,  sent  forth 
a  wailing  cry  that  thrilled  through  my  very 
soul.  Absorbed  as  I  had  hitherto  been  in  a 
tearless  inexorable  despair,  I  could  not  avoid 
sympathizing  in  the  distress  of  this  affectionate 
animal ;  my  heart  melted  within  me,  and  I 
remained  upon  the  same  spot  caressing  and 
weeping    over  the  dog,   until  the  moon  threw 
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her  cold  beams  around  me,  when  I  returned  to 
the  Hermitage  to  pass  the  night  in  it,  for  the 
first  time  without  wife  or  child,  silent,  mi- 
serable, and  alone! 


I  have  performed  the  promise  made  to  ray 
poor  wife    upon    her    death-bed    of    recording 
our  miserable  history,  that  in  case  any  vessel 
should  hereafter  touch  at  our  burial-place,  for 
such  this  island  may  be  termed,    our  sad  fate 
might  be  made  known  to  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and,  above  all,  to  our  poor  child.     Bless 
thee  !  bless  thee  !  bless  thee  a  thousand  times, 
my    darling  boy  !     How   have   I   refrained    so 
long  from  mentioning  thee  ?  thou  art  all  that 
now  remains  to  thy  wretched  father,  and  yet  he 
shall  never  see  thee  more  !     If  thou  wcrt  dead, 
methinks,  I  could  better  bear  it,  than  to  know 
that  thou   art   alive — to  yearn  after  thee  with 
my  whole  soul,  and  yet  to  be  cut  off  from  thee 
by  a  living  death.     Were  it  not  that  any  cer- 
tainty of  my  fate  must  be  better  than  suspense, 
I   could  hardly  wish  thee    to    learn   what    mi- 
series I  have  already  endured.     And  what  am  I 
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still  doomed  to  suffer  ?  God  knows.  Away 
with  the  thought ;  I  dare  not  ask  my  heart 
the  question. 

"  I  have  buried  my  wife — I  have  buried  my 
daughter.     I    have    written   their   history    ac- 
cording   to   my   promise,    deriving    a    melan- 
choly solace  from  making  the  detail  as  circum- 
stantial as  possible.     I  have  placed  in  the  little 
chapel     an    iron-box    saved    from    the    wreck, 
that  it  may   receive  and   preserve  my    manu- 
script ;  and  what  now  remains  for  me  to  do  ? 
Unsupported  by  companions,  unexcited  by  my 
first  employments  of  building,  and  exploring, 
and  collecting    provisions,    released    from   the 
occupation  of    my    manuscript,    my   stagnant 
mind   already  begins  to   prey    fearfully    upon 
itself.     Were    I    compelled  to    seek   my    daily 
food  it   would  be  a  blessing ;  the  necessity  of 
providing  for    the   body  would    subdue    those 
intolerable  cravings  of  the  mind.     How  happy 
were   all   the    shipwrecked   solitaries  of  whom 
I  have  ever  read  in  comparison  with  myself! 
They  were  all  uneducated,  or  at  least,   unin- 
tellectual  men,  whose  hearts  needed  less  than 
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mine  the  social  affections.  Well  might  the 
Apostle  declare,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone. 

"  Solitude  was  the  vulture  that  gnawed  the 
heart  of  Prometheus,  as  it  is  now  fastening  its 
poisoned  fangs  in  mine,  and  tearing  it  away 
piecemeal.  How  deeply  do  I  already  feel  the 
truth  of  the  philosopher's  observation,  that  if 
man  were  removed  from  the  world,  Creation 
would  appear  without  a  purpose  !  Man  is  re- 
moved from  my  world,  and  what  arc  the.  sea, 
earth,  and  sky,  but  the  blank  and  hateful 
walls  of  my  prison  ?  Plow  can  I  feel  an  in- 
terest in  these  woods  and  plains,  beautiful  as 
they  are,  when  they  are  mere  modifications  of 
matter,  divested  of  all  human  association  ?  No 
schoolboys  have  climbed  these  trees,  no  tra- 
vellers have  taken  shelter  from  the  storm  be- 
neath their  boughs,  no  lovers  have  whispered 
in  their  shade,  no  happy  troops  of  villagers 
have  danced  upon  the  turf  that  surrounds 
them.  The  songs  of  these  foreign  birds  awaken 
no  pleasant  memories  ;  these  exotic  flowers  have 
never    been    sung    by  the  poets ;  these  echoes 
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have  never  responded  in  accents  of  my  native 
tongue.  None  of  my  forefathers — none  even 
of  my  fellow-creatures,  except  the  two  dear 
beings  whom  I  myself  committed  to  the 
earth,  are  slumbering  in  the  soil  around  me. 
Both  before  and  after  me  there  is  a  vast  per- 
spective of  solitude,  for  such  this  island  seems 
to  have  continued  from  the  time  of  the  creation 
till  I  was  cast  upon  its  shore;  and  such  will  it 
probably  remain  after  my  bones  shall  have 
mingled  with  its  dust,  even  unto  the  sounding 
of  the  last  trump.  No  tear  will  be  dropped 
upon  my  grave, — grave  !  there  will  be  no  hand 
to  dig  it.  I  shall  lie  down  in  the  wilderness, 
and  perish  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Enough, 
enough !  let  me  put  aside  this  record,  and  pre- 
pare to  encounter  the  horrors  of  my  fate. 


It  is  even  as  I  expected.  But  a  short  time 
has  elapsed,  and  solitude  has  begun  its  desolat- 
ing work.  My  heart  swells  as  though  it  would 
burst  my  ribs ;  my  thoughts,  condensed  into  one 
exquisite  agonizing  sense  of  loneliness,  become 
confused  by  their  intense  confinement  to  a  single 
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object ;    the  mind's  eye  pores  incessantly  upon 
it,  till  it  becomes   almost  blinded  ;  my  heated 
brain  throbs  in  my  head,  and    seems  to  want 
a  larger  space,  where  it  may  expand  and  be 
cool.     How  horrible  is  this  deep,  dead  silence  ! 
it  will  drive  me  to  madness.     Even   the  wide 
pendulous  branches  of  the  palm-trees  are  poised 
without  motion  in  the  still  air ;    not  a  flower 
moves,  not  a  single  blade  of  grass ;    the  sun 
seems  to  stand  still,  that  he  may  stare  at  me 
with  his  hot   lidless  eye  ;    the  sea  has  not  a 
ripple  upon  its  bosom :    I  have  heard  nothing 
for  a  lone;  time  but   the  occasional  fall   of   a 
cocoa-nut  to  the  ground,  and  the  distant  whis- 
tle of  an  ousel, — sounds  which  only   serve   to 
render  the  silence  more  emphatic,  and  to  make 
solitude  itself  more  solitary.     I  can  hear   the 
very   beatings  of    my    heart  !        It    seems     as 
if  the  world  had  fallen  asleep  in  its  own  sun- 
shine.    Oh,  for  the  thunder,  for  an  earthquake, 
to  awake  it  !      I  can  bear  it  no  longer.     I  have 
screamed,  shouted,  yelled  ;  and  the  distant  hills 
have  sullenly  returned  me  the  sound,  as  if  to 
assure    me    that   I    am    the    only   living    being 
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within  the  compass  of  the  whole  vast  horizon 
that  surrounds  me ;  and  now  the  silence  is 
more  intense  and  harrowing  than  ever,  even 
till  the  sense  of  it  becomes  an  acute  distracting 
pain  ! 


"These  scenes  are  hateful  to  me.  The  Her- 
mitage where  I  passed  such  comparatively  hap- 
py hours  with  Fanny  and  Agnes — the  grave 
that  covers  their  remains — the  hopeless  signal 
post — why  should  I  live  amid  such  melancholy 
associations  ?  I  will  quit  them  altogether,  for 
they  nourish  my  misery  ;  I  will  plunge  into 
the  forest  holds  and  remote  fastnesses  of  the 
Island.  Other  scenes  may  cheer  me  with  other 
thoughts;  fatigue,  and  the  exposure  of  my 
body,  may  relieve  the  sufferings  of  my  mind. 
Here,  then,  do  I  close  -my  painful  narrative, 
and  commit  it  to  the  custody  of  the  iron  box. 
Should  a  fellow-creature  ever  land  upon  these 
shores,  an  event  of  which  I  do  not  even  dream, 
he  need  not  endeavour  to  learn  the  fate  of  its 
unfortunate  writer.  His  bones  will  have  pro- 
bably been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  or  bleached 
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by  the  wind.  Graves  of  my  wife  and  child ! 
thou  hermitage  where  we  have  consoled  one 
another  !  thou  chapel  in  which  we  have  prayed 
together,  farewell  for  ever  !  I  go,  but  I  know 
not  whither :  I  shall  perish,  but  I  know  not 
where  ! 


"As  the  exhausted  wild  beast,  worried  and 
tormented  by  the  hunters,  returns  at  last  to 
its  lair  to  die,  so  do  I,  after  being  long  chased 
and  baited  by  my  own  thoughts  and  by  super- 
natural horrors  that  have  pursued  me  by  night 
and  day,  come  back  to  the  graves  of  my  wife 
and  child,  that  I  may  lay  myself  down  for  ever 
by  their  .side.  My  God  !  what  have  I  suffered 
in  my  absence  !  It  must  have  been  of  long 
continuance,  for  my  beard  reaches  to  my  bo- 
som, and  the  garden  of  the  hermitage  contains 
young  trees  where  I  left  nothing  but  shrubs; 
and  the  roof  of  the  little  chapel  has  fallen  in ; 
but  the  iron  box  is  safe,  and  the  perusal  of 
my  manuscript,  again  opening  the  fountain  of 
my  tears,  which  I  thought  had  been  lone  ago 
dried  up,  has  inspired  me  with  a  wish  to  com- 
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plete  my  narrative,  so  far,  at  least,  as  my  me- 
mory and  my  shattered  faculties  allow  me.  It 
cannot  be  continuous — perhaps  not  always  in- 
telligible ;  for  the  lapse  of  time,  the  order  of 
events,  and  sometimes  their  very  nature,  it  is 
quite  beyond  my  power  to  record.  Heaven 
help  me  !  I  fear  my  mind  has  occasionally,  and 
for  considerable  periods  lost  its  consciousness. 
Its  mirror  has  been  broken,  and  a  thousand 
confused  reflections  have  sprung  up  from  its 
fragments.  They  were  not  the  coinage  of  a 
brain  staggering  between  reason  and  insanity ; 
they  were  no  delusions,  no  dreams,  but  actual 
perceptions,  though  I  do  not  deny  that  they  may 
have  been  morbid  ones.  Thousands,  millions, 
myriads  of  these  visions  have  flitted  before  me, 
indistinct,  but  spectral,  ghastly,  terrible  with  hi- 
deous chimeras,  and  abominations  at  once  revolt- 
ting  and  fantastic  ;  and  when  they  were  sudden- 
ly dashed  to  pieces,  I  know  not  how,  my  memory 
could  not  gather  up  even  a  fragment  of  the  wreck. 
There  were  others,  however,  when  my  senses 
were  endued  with  a  preternatural  acuteness ; 
when  my  faculties  could  penetrate  and  decom- 
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pound  the  objects  upon  which  they  were  ex- 
ercised, whether  moral  or  material,  with  an 
intuition  that  resembled  omniscience ;  but  this 
sublimised  state  was  evanescent,  the  impres- 
sions faded  away,  the  intellectual  darkness  re- 
turned; and  though  in  my  calmer  and  more 
lucid  moods  1  penciled  down  with  considerable 
minuteness  all  that  I  had  seen  and  suffered, 
and  from  these  records  have  been  enabled  to 
continue  my  narrative  without  wildness  or  in- 
coherence, its  details,  after  all,  will  be  but  a 
dim  and  imperfect  shadow  of  the  miserable 
reality. 

"  Ere  I  quitted  the  hermitage  and  its  vicinity 
in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  I  determined  to 
pass  once  more  through  the  gorge  of  the  high 
rocks  and  revisit  the  scene  of  my  shipwreck. 
What  prompted  me  to  this  step  I  cannot  con- 
jecture, unless  it  might  be  that  the  desolation  of 
that  barren  waste  accorded  with  the  forlorn 
sterility  of  my  soul.  The  remains  of  the  wreck, 
and  the  notice  I  had  fixed  up,  I  found  exactly 
as  I  had  left  them  ;  and  on  reaching  the  spot 
where  we  had  been  thrown  ashore,  I  even   re- 
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cognized  the  identical  root  to  which  I  had 
clung  when  the  waters  were  sucking  us  all 
back  into  the  deep.  When  I  reflected  how 
useless  had  been  the  prolongation  of  our  lives ; 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have 
perished  at  the  time ;  what  miseries  I  had  en- 
dured already,  and  was  likely  to  encounter 
hereafter ;  I  worked  myself  into  a  blind  fury 
against  this  unconscious  instrument  of  our 
preservation.  To  such  a  frenzy  was  I  driven 
in  the  gloomy  irritation  of  my  feelings,  that  I 
passionately  tore  it  up  from  the  earth,  with 
every  fragment  of  the  same  sort  that  I  could 
discover,  determining  to  offer  up  the  whole  as  a 
holocaust  to  the  furies  who  had  then  taken  pos- 
session of  my  bosom.  For  this  purpose  I  hurried 
back  with  my  burthen  to  the  circular  rock  near 
the  chapel,  already  noticed  as  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  a  natural  altar,  upon  which  I  piled 
the  roots,  and  having  set  fire  to  them  I  danced 
round  the  blaze,  cursing  them  and  triumphing 
in  their  destruction,  as  if  I  had  been  instigated 
by  demons.  Thus  did  I  continue  till  my  re- 
venge   felt    glutted,    when    utterly    exhausted 
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by  my  exertions  in  a  meridian  sun,  and  before 
a  flaming  fire,  I  descended  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  passed  through  a  small  grove,  and  emerg- 
ing into  a  meadow  proceeded  to  its  farther  ex- 
tremity, where  I  threw  myself  down  upon  the 
grass,  and  presently  fell  fast  asleep. 

"  My  slumber  was  deep  and  long ;  but  I  was 
at  length  aroused  by  a  loud  hissing  and  crack- 
ling noise,  and  a  feeling  of  suffocation  from  hot 
smoke,  and  upon  opening  my  eyes  I  perceived 
the  atmosphere  glowing  with  a  red  angry  glare, 
proceeding  from  the  conflagration  of  the  grove 
through  which  I  had  passed.  Assisted  by  the 
dry  moss  upon  the  ground,  and  the  inflammable 
creepers  with  which  every  trunk  and  bough  was 
garlanded,  I  saw  the  flames  crawl  along  the 
turf,  and  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time 
run  like  lightning  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
tallest  trees,  stripping  them  in  an  instant  of 
their  leaves,  and  leaving  their  bare  sparkling 
branches  outstretched  to  heaven,  like  suppli- 
cating hands  of  fire.  Some  of  the  trunks  which 
had  been  soonest  ignited  were  falling  to  the 
ground,  sending  up  myriads  of  sparks  into  the 
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air  ;  others,  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  their 
heated  juices,  were  bursting  with  a  loud  explo- 
sion ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  terrific  and 
sublime  than  the  dark  volumes  of  smoke  con- 
trasting with  the  flames  below,  and  the  fierce 
horizon  around,  while  burning  boughs  and 
trees  were  every  moment  tumbling  to  the  earth, 
amid  the  horrible  sounds  of  their  own  hissing, 
crackling,  and  explosion. 

"  From  the  contemplation  of  this  fearful  spec- 
tacle I  was  aroused  by  observing  that  the  fire, 
having    communicated  to    ihe   high    luxuriant 
grass  on  either  side  of  me,  was  rapidly  encom- 
passing me  about   and  cutting  off  my  retreat, 
and  at  the  same  moment  methought  the  figures 
of  the  enraged  Eumenides  rushed  towards  me 
from  the  midst  of  the  burning  wood,  screaming 
out  that  I  had  violated  the  sacred  grove  of  the 
Furies,  and  shaking  their  avenging  torches  as 
they  advanced.     Already  did  I  hear  the  hiss- 
ing  of  their   serpent  locks,   when  aghast  with 
terror  I  turned  round,  and  fled  with  the  speed 
of  one  whose  life   depends   upon  his  velocity. 
Instinctively  I  hurried  to  the  river,  which  ran 
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through  the  valley  into  the  little  lake ;  but  my 
pursuers  seemed  to  be  gaining  upon  me  ;  their 
hissing  sounded  louded  and  nearer  :  I  already 
felt  the  panting  of  their  fiery  breath  ;  when 
reaching  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  sum- 
moning  all  my  remaining  energies,  I  cleared  it 
at  one  desperate  bound,  and  fell  upon  the  op- 
posite bank  exhausted  and  insensible. 

"  It  was  deep  night  when  my  consciousness 
returned.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  my  dreadful 
pursuers.  The  progress  of  the  burning  grass 
had  been  arrested  by  the  river,  but  the  grove 
was  still  on  fire,  its  few  remaining  trunks,  as 
they  were  fanned  by  the  night  breeze,  looking 
like  flaming  columns  supporting  a  canopy  of 
smoke.  When  the  sun  arose  on  the  following 
morning  my  self-possession  had  returned,  and 
I  not  only  determined  to  reason  with  my  ter- 
rors, but  summoned  resolution  enough  to  revisit 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  so  powerfully 
excited.  Wading  the  river  I  passed  across 
the  blackened  ground  which  had  so  lately  been 
covered  with  grass,  till  I  reached  the  grove, 
whose  burning  embers  would  not  allow  me  to 
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enter  it ;  but  as  I  skirted  round,  I  observed  a 
track  of  consumed  moss  and  fern  leading  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock   upon  which  I  had  made  the 
burnt  offering  of  the  roots.     From  these  ap- 
pearances I  concluded  that  the  wind  had  blown 
over  some  of  their  ashes,  which  must  have  fired 
the  train  of  dry  herbage  below,  and  have  thus 
occasioned  the  conflagration  of  the  grove  ;  but 
I  remain  not  the  less  persuaded  that  1  saw  the 
torch-bearing  Furies  that  I  have  described,  and 
I  believe  the  shock  then  received  contributed 
not  a  little  to  aggravate  that  morbid   state  of 
the  nervous   system  with  which  I  was  already 
afflicted,   and  under    which   I  have   ever  since 
been  suffering. 


"  What  a  fearful  and  inscrutable  mystery  is 
the  mind  of  man  !  and  who  shall  dare  to  limit 
its  boundless  powers  and  faculties  by  his  own 
narrow  experience !  How  can  he  judge  of 
another's  senses  and  perceptions,  or  tell  what 
new  and  unaccountable  developements  may  be 
opened  to  one  being,  and  shut  up  from  all  the 
rest.     If  I  press  my  finger  upon  my  eye  I  see 
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circles  of  gold  and  blue  light,  and  shall  it  be 
said  that  I  am  deceived,  because  these  appear- 
ances are  invisible  to  every  one  else.  Exter- 
nally, and  with  my  bodily  eye  I  have  seen 
strange  sights,  visions,  such  as  have  perhaps 
been  never  before  presented  to  mortal  observa- 
tion ;  but  if  any  one  were  insolent  enough  to 
insinuate  that  I  am  an  enthusiast,  that  my  fa- 
culties are  deranged,  that  I  have  been  deluded, 
I  would  tell  him  he  lies  in  the  throat.  I  hate 
such  ignorant  bigotry.  I  am  neither  a  liar,  nor 
an  idiot.  I  write  down  nothing  but  what  I 
have  seen. 


"The  confined  bird  flutters  against  every  bar 
of  its  cage  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  aper- 
ture large  enough  to  allow  its  escape  :  the  im- 
prisoned wild  beast  walks  round  and  round  his 
den,  and  explores  the  minutest  opening  with 
the  same  forlorn  but  indestructible  expectation. 
So  have  I  repeatedly  paced  the  shores  of  my 
island  prison,  following  the  beach  and  all  its 
sinuosities,  round,  and  round,  and  round,  till 
my  mind  became   sick  and  giddy.     Then  have 
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I  struck  desperately  inward,  penetrating  dense 
masses  of  luxuriant  grass  and  underwood  that 
encompassed  me   about   like  a  vegetable    sea; 
plunging  into  dark  forests  of  sassafras,  cedar, 
and  palm  trees,  through  whose  interwoven   ca- 
nopy of  boughs  neither  the  rays  of  the  sun,  nor 
even  the  air  of  Heaven,  could  pierce  ;  or  ford- 
ing swampy  glens  and  morasses  covered  with 
mangroves,    stunted  gum-trees,   and   the  arbo- 
rescent fern.      I   have  climbed  gorges   of  the 
rock  bristled   with    the   flowering   aloes,    from 
whose  base  the  turpentine  tree  shot  high  in  the 
air,  while  bamboos  and  lianas  coiling  around  its 
trunk  like  serpents,  met  at  top,  and  formed  fes- 
toons and  garlands  that  swung  backwards  and 
forwards  as   the  wind   blew   strongly  through 
the  rocky  ravine.     Upland  and  plain,  forest  and 
meadow,  rock  and  turf,  sand  and  shingle,  glades, 
copses,  and  dells,  swamps  and  jungles,  I  have 
traversed,  threaded,  crossed,  and  recrossed  them 
all ;  I  know  every  inch  of  my  prison,  and  I 
gnash  my  teeth  in  the  bitterness  of  ineffectual 
rage  when  I  feel  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
my  escape.      Solitary  imprisonment ! — solitary 
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imprisonment  for  life  !  No  man  of  active  and 
cultivated  intellect  could  bear  it  without  mad- 
ness. But  there  is  one  hope  left  to  him  :— he 
may  cheat  his  gaolers — he  may  make  his  escape 
by  death  ! — Ha !  that  must  not  be  forgotten  ! 


"  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island  from 
that  where  we  were  shipwrecked,  there  is  a  bluff 
craggy  headland,  half  way  down  the  precipi- 
tous sides  of  which  a  tree,  or  rather  a  huge 
branch,  rooted  in  a  fissure  of  rock,  shoots  out 
horizontally  over  the  sea.  To  this  did  I  clam- 
ber down,  and  crawling  along  to  its  farther 
extremity,  which  swayed  and  bent  with  my 
weight,  I  found  a  perilous  perch  that  seemed 
to  be  congenial  to  my  feelings,  because  it  illus- 
trated my  own  fate.  Like  me  this  naked  soli- 
tary bough,  attached  to  the  earth  and  yet  not 
belonging  to  it ;  separated  from  its  fellows,  re- 
moved from  its  proper  sphere,  suspended  in 
strange  loneliness  as  a  butt  and  plaything  to  the 
elements,  clinging  in  precarious  agony  to  the 
rock  from  which  it  seems  anxious  to  detach 
itself,  was  yet  condemned  to  a  painful  and  tan- 
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talizing  existence.  Endeared  to  me  by  this 
analogy,  I  found  a  pleasure  in  rocking  to  and 
fro  upon  the  utmost  fork  of  the  far-projecting 
and  elastic  bough,  soothed  by  the  motion,  and 
not  even  ungratified  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
danger  as  I  gazed  listlessly  down,  and  heark- 
ened to  the  deep  placid  waters  gurgling  gently 
against  the  sides  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  So 
lucid  and  transparent  were  they,  letting  the 
sunlight  far  into  their  green  domain,  that  not- 
withstanding their  depth  I  could  see  the  shells 
and  coral  and  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  rich- 
coloured  sea-weed  that  carpeted  the  bottom. 
As  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  numerous  com- 
panions in  the  shipwreck  who  were  sleeping 
at  peace  beneath  the  calm  waves — who  had  es- 
caped those  tortures  of  the  mind  to  which  I 
was  a  prey, — how  did  I  envy  them  their  fate, 
and  longed  to  share  it  ! — How  beautiful  the 
waters  looked  ;  how  bright,  how  serene,  how 
lulling,  how  fascinating  !  To  sink  gently  down 
into  their  soft  warm  embrace — to  still  in  one 
moment  these  throbbings  of  the  heart,  these 
fearful  pulsations  of  the  brain — to  quench  past 
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sorrows  and  avoid  future  misery, — how  delight- 
ful, how  ecstatic !  And  what  could  be  a  sweeter 
death,  what  tomb  more  glorious  and  mag- 
nificent ! 

"  Such  were  the  reveries  that  passed  athwart 
my  mind  as  I  gazed  intently  upon  the  transpa- 
rent element  beneath  me,  when  lo  !  I  saw  a  fe- 
male form,  that  of  a  Naiad,  Syren,  or  Mermaid, 
I  know  not  which,  rising  slowly  to  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  from  which  at  length  she  par- 
tially emerged.  Her  dark  locks  were  braided 
with  shells  and  sea  flowers,  her  fair  bosom  was 
now  veiled  and  now  revealed  by  the  gently- 
undulating  wave,  and  as  she  stretched  towards 
me  her  blue-veined  arms,  she  thus  addressed 
me  in  a  voice  of  the  most  exquisite  melody  : — 

Quit,  Oh,  quit  the  realms  of  earth, 

And  upper  air, 
Where  spleenful  mortals  from  their  birth. 

Are  slaves  to  care. 
And  gently  sink  into  the  waters 

Calm  and  green, 
To  share  with  ocean's  happy  daughters 

Their  lives  serene. 
Take  my  hand,  and  downward  glide. 
Downward  through  the  lucid  tide. 
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Come  unto  our  coral  bowers, 

Of  cool  green  light, 
Where  we  braid  our  locks  with  flowers, 

With  sea-flowers  bright. 
There  each  floating  sister  laves 

Her  beauties  blooming, 
Lull'd  by  the  echo  of  the  waves 

Above  her  booming. 
Take  my  haud  and  downward  glide, 
Downward  through  the  lucid  tide. 


Let  my  bosom,  as  we  sink, 

Become  thy  pillow, 
And  when  once  beneath  the  brink, 

We  cleave  the  billow, 
Thou'lt  taste  the  joys  that  to  the  sea 

Have  been  allotted, 
And  all  the  pangs  of  earth  shall  be 

From  memory  blotted. 
Take  my  hand  and  downward  glide, 
Downward  through  the  lucid  tide. 


"  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  seduction  of 
her  gracious  smile,  the  fascination  of  her  voice, 
the  intoxication  of  that  sweet  oblivion  to  which 
I  was  so  winningly  invited.  Fearful  that  I 
might  lose  this  glorious  opportunity  if  I  he- 
sitated a  moment,  I  resolved  to  detach  my- 
self instantly  from  the  fork  of  the  bough,  in- 
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tending  to  slide  clown  into  the  fair  arms  that 
were  uplifted  to  receive  me,  when,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  my  whole  body  was  suddenly  ren- 
dered immoveable.  The  mysterious  union  be- 
tween volition  and  muscular  motion  was  instan- 
taneously and  absolutely  dissolved,  and  I  re- 
mained as  helpless  as  if  my  frame  were  dead, 
while  the  spirit  retained  its  vitality.  My  fate 
became  worse  than  that  inflicted  by  the  tyrant 
Mezentius,  who  chained  a  living  man  to  a  dead 
one,  for  I  was  tied,  as  it  were,  to  my  own  dead 
body.  The  faculties  of  my  mind  remained 
unimpaired,  but  they  exercised  their  functions 
within  a  corpse,  which  refused  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  their  operations.  Mentally  I  threw 
myself  with  angry  precipitation  into  the  tempt- 
ing waves  beneath,  and  yet  my  limbs  remain- 
ed riveted  to  the  bough  in  motionless  imbe- 
cility. In  vain  did  I  renew  my  efforts  with  in- 
creased energy  and  anger ;  nothing  moved  but 
my  will,  which  seemed  to  agitate  my  brain  till  I 
experienced  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  cor- 
poreal fatigue,  although  not  a  particle  of  my 
bodv   had  participated  in   these  vehement  cxer- 
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tions.  "  Oh,  ye  worthless  and  inert  logs  !"  I  ex- 
claimed as    I  contemplated  my   supine  limbs, 
"  in  what  do  ye  differ  from  the  vilest  forms  of 
impotent  matter  when  ye  are  no  longer  instinct 
with  the  power  of  motion   and  obedient  to  the 
guidance  of  mind  ?     And  thou  too,  subtle  spi- 
rit of  man  !  what   avails  thy  vaunted  moral  em- 
pire when  it  is  unseconded  by  physical  power  ? 
United,  ye  are  almost  omnipotent ;  but  in  this 
anomalous  state,  independent  of  each  other  and 
yet  not  detached,  what  a  futile  mockery  of  ex- 
istence do  ye  constitute  !     And  is  this  then  to 
be  my  awful  fate  ? — am  I  fixed  here  for  ever  ? 
— am   I   to   hang    thus  between  sea  and  sky, 
growing  to  this  naked  bough  like  a  misletoe  of 
flesh,  unable  to  flinch  from  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, motionless  as  death,  and  yet  retaining  all 
the  consciousness  of  life  ?     Am    I   to  have  no 
other  corporeal  existence  than  a  liability  to  suf- 
fering, no  other  intellectual  being  than  to  ve- 
getate upon  a  leafless   stump,   tormented  with 
memory  of    the  past,  and  the  horrible  antici- 
pation of  a  future  as  appalling  as  the  present  ? 
Avaunt !  ye  horrid  thoughts  !" 
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"  While  I  was  endeavouring  to  chase  away 
these  harrowing  prognostications,  my  attention 
was  withdrawn  from  myself  to  one  of  these  ra- 
pid elemental  changes  to  which  these  latitudes 
are  subject.  Dark  clouds  had  obscured  the 
sun,  the  howling  winds  blew  with  such  vio- 
lence that  the  bough  swayed  fearfully  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  thunder  began  to  mut- 
ter in  the  distance,  and  upon  looking  down  to 
tlv  dark  waters  I  found  that  they  were  angrily 
heaving  and  turbid,  and  the  beautiful  figure 
had  disappeared,  and  with  her  vanished  all 
those  fond  blandishments  that  had  rendered 
me  enamoured  of  death,  and  solicited  me  to 
sink  into  the  peaceful  embrace  of  the  waves. 
Noisy,  perturbed,  and  foaming,  I  now  recoiled 
from  the  yawning  gulph  beneath,  and  as  I 
endeavoured  to  cling  more  firmly  to  my  perch 
my  limbs  once  more  obeyed  me,  and  I  found 
that  I  had  recovered  my  dominion  over  them 
as  suddenly  and  as  inexplicably  as  I  had  lost 
it.  Consoled  by  this  welcome  discovery  I 
looked  out  with  a  wild  enjoyment  at  the  in- 
creasing fury  of  the  storm.     The  thunder  burst 
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above  my  head  with  a  stunning  explosion  ;  the 
live  lightning  vaulted  around  me,  now  plung- 
ing into  the  hissing  waves,  now  smiting  and 
shivering  the  rock,  while  I  swung  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  up  and  down,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  storm-gust.  Wrought  up  to  an  ecstasy, 
I  called  aloud  upon  the  earthquake  to  come 
and  rock  me  to  sleep,  and  as  I  clapped  my 
hands  and  hallooed  to  the  thunder,  I  shouted 
out  in  the  intervals  of  the  hurly-burly — 


Roar !  roar  !  thou  turbulent  ocean ; 

The  shuddering  rock,  ye  thunderbolts,  pierce  ; 
Rave,  ye  winds,  in  your  wildest  commotion  ; 

Flash  in  my  face  ye  lightnings  fierce. 
Halloo  !  halloo !  I  enjoy  the  view, 
As  I  swing  in  my  cradle  and  sing  halloo ! 

Death  has  to  him  no  terror  or  sadness, 
Whose  heart  is  to  dark  despair  a  prey  ; 

What  cares  he  for  the  elements'  madness, 
Whose  head  is  already  as  mad  as  they  ? 

Halloo  !  halloo !  I  enjoy  the  view, 

As  I  swing  in  my  cradle  and  sing  halloo  ! 


"  Oh,  happy,  happy  day  !  a  day  of  bliss,  bea- 
titude,   rapture,  not  less  intense  than  inexpli- 
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cable.  If  a  thought  can  penetrate  space  and 
recall  time,  may  we  not  be  occasionally  enabled, 
by  some  occult  combination  of  the  senses  and 
the  intellect,  to  send  out  our  eye  upon  a 
thought  and  render  that  object  perceptible  to 
vision  which  we  can  summon  before  us  in  idea  ? 
It  must  be  so! — there  is  no  other  solution  of 
this  mysterious  occurrence.  How  glorious  to 
think,  that  at  some  favoured  moments  the  dis- 
tant and  the  invisible  may  be  placed  under  our 
ocular  command,  and  brought  before  us  in  the 
body,  as  St.  Paul  says,  with  as  much  ease  as 
they  may  now  be  summoned  by  the  mind ! 

"  I  am  carried  forty  years  back  ;   the  days  of 
my  youth  are  restored  to  me.     I  feel  alert,  gay, 
and  buoyant ;   methinks  I  smell  the  cool  fresh 
air  of  England,  and  the  very  turf  on  which  I 
played  at  cricket ;  I   feel   the  shaggy  mane  of 
the  pony  I   used   to  ride;    I   sec  the  banks  and 
ditches  which  I  have  so  often  explored  for  wild 
strawberries,   and  violets,  and  pansies,  and  for- 
get-me-not, and  harebells,  and  wake-robin,  which 
we  used  to  call   lords   and  ladies,  and  all  those 
beautiful  wild  Mowers  which    I  loved    when  a 
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boy,  and  loved  the  more  as  a  man,  because  I 
found  they  had  delighted  others  as  well  as  my- 
self, and  been  all  celebrated  by  the  poets.  Oh, 
ye  dear  flowers  of  my  childhood,  so  often 
thought  of  by  day  and  dreamt  of  by  night, 
how  superior  are  ye  to  all  the  gorgeous  magni- 
ficence of  these  exotics  !  Oh,  what  a  charming 
thing  is  youth,  when  we  look  back  upon  its 
sparkling  sunshiny  hours  through  a  long  vista 
of  dark  and  dreary  years  ! 

"  This  spot  of  flowery  enchantment  possesses 
another  indescribable  attraction,  from  which  I 
have  derived  no  common  solace.  It  returns  a 
very  distinct  echo,  and  I  have  sat  by  the  hour 
together,  shouting  the  names  of  my  former 
friends,  or  singing  such  snatches  of  old  songs 
as  I  still  recollected,  and  fancying  that  it  di- 
minished the  sense  of  my  loneliness,  as  I  listened 
to  the  distant  reverberations  of  a  human  voice. 
It  was  something  to  have  made  these  hitherto 
silent  recesses  familiar  with  English  sounds ; 
there  was  a  sort  of  society  even  in  thus  con- 
versine;  with  the  hills  and  rocks ;  there  was  a 
pleasure  in  knowing  that  the  most  secret  depths 
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of  the  forests,  and  the  solitudes  of  the  remote 
plains,  and  the  innermost  soul  of  the  island  had 
been  made  to  echo  back  the  names  of  those  I 
loved.  When  shall  I  hear  the  exquisite,  inimi- 
table music  of  another  human  voice  ?  Never  ! 
never !  never  ! 


"  Alone — still,  still  alone  !  still  am  I  doomed 
to  record  that  miserable  word,  in  which  are 
condensed  all  the  sufferings  that  a  heart  like 
mine  can  undergo  befoi-e  it  is  driven  to  seek 
refuge  in  madness  or  in  death.  To  this  horrible 
extremity  shall  I  be  quickly  urged,  unless 
shortly  enabled  to  escape.  To  escape  !  Ha! 
ha  !  ha !  ha ! 


"  Gnaw,  gnaw,  gnaw  !  there  it  is  still, — this 
horrid  sense  of  solitude,  gnawing  for  ever  at 
my  heart  like  a  slow  insatiable  vulture,  giving 
me  no  rest  by  day,  and  making  even  the  short 
respite  of  the  night  an  aggravation  of  mv 
misery.  How  many  times  have  I  dreamt  of 
my  dear  boy,  my  darling,  my  only  child,  and 
upon    waking    with  eyes    suffused,    and    anna 
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outstretched  to  clasp  him  to  my  heart  as  he  ran 
towards  me,  uttering  a  cry  of  joy,  I  have  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  silence,  vacancy,  and 
soul-withering  solitude.     Those  were  moments 
of  bitterness  in  which  I  have  felt   tempted  to 
rush  into  the  oblivious  ocean,  or   throw  myself 
headlong  from  the  rock.     Long  and  earnestly, 
and  with  my  whole  soul,  have  I  prayed  to  be 
released  from  my  sufferings  by  death,   lest  in 
some  desperate  moment  I  should  guiltily  acce- 
lerate rav  own  deliverance ;  but  Heaven  is  deaf 
to  my  entreaties.     I  have  knelt  for  hours   while 
my  tears  of  anguish  rained  upon  the  grass,  and 
implored  for  death  ;  but  every  thing  is  merci- 
less, inexorable.      I   will  not  be   thus  torment- 
ed any  longer.     If  I   am  hunted,  and  baited, 
and  driven  to  distraction,    I   make  the  Fates 
responsible  for  my  deeds,  however  dark  and  un- 
holy they  may  be.    Horrible  suggestions  creep 
through  my  shuddering  frame.     May  not  the 
powers  of  darkness  afford  me  that  relief  which 
is  sternly  refused  to  me  from  above  ?     I   have 
read  of   such  things,  and  methinks  I   myself 
could  almost  barter  my  everlasting  hopes  to  be 
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redeemed    from   this    torturing  captivity,  and 
allowed  peacefully  to  wear  away  the  remainder 
of  my  life  in  the   society  of  my  darling  boy, 
and    the  dear  friends   I  have  left  in  Eimland  ■ 
to  taste  once  more  the  raptures  of  social  life, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  my  beloved  child,  to 
caress  him  as  often  as  I  please,  to   bless  him  at 
night,  to  have  him  beside  me  in  the  morning, 
to  be  with  him  all  day,  to  see  his  fine  faculties 
develope,  and  his  beautiful  form   expand   into 
manhood.  Oh,  transporting  vision  !  Oh,  beatific 
thought  !   Come  to  me,  come  to   my  relief,  ye 
that  have  the  power  to  realize  this  dream  !  dic- 
tate the  terms  of  its  accomplishment,  raid  I  will 
obey.     Holy  or  unholy,  sorcerer  or  spirit,  fiend 
or  fury,  goblin  or  devil,  I  invite,   I  invoke,  I 
implore  you  to  rescue  me  from  this  loathsome 
solitude,  to  restore  me  to  the  world,  to  my  boy, 
and  here  I  stand  with  every  nerve   screwed   up 
to  do  your  utmost  bidding. 

"  Thus  did  I  shout  out  with  a  desperate  ener- 
gy, and  scarcely  had  the  words  passed  my  lips, 
when  I  found  myself,  I  know  not  how,  standing 
by  moonlight  in  a  part  of  the  island  I  had  never 
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marked  before.  It  was  a  haggard  and  blasted 
heath,  interspersed  with  patches  of  jungle  and 
tangled  underwood,  all  burned  and  blighted ; 
I  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  this  desolate  waste, 
whose  very  aspect  made  my  heart  sink  within 
me,  when  upon  turning  round  I  started  with  an 
indescribable  terror  at  beholding  a  figure  close 
before  me,  wearing  the  semblance  of  a  fallen 
angel,  such  as  I  had  often  in  imagination 
assigned  to  Satan  I  His  height  was  more  than 
that  of  man  ;  a  terrific  beauty  sate  upon  his 
haughty  features;  his  limbs  were  moulded  with 
a  symmetry  that  was  awful  from  its  exquisite 
Gracefulness,  Wings,  that  seemed  formed  of  a 
deep-coloured  purple  light,  fell  from  each  shoul- 
der, and  on  his  head  was  a  burning  crown, 
whose  rainbow  flames  escaping  from  different 
apertures,  united  themselves  above  in  a  blazing 
pyramid.  A  flash  so  fierce  and  intolerable  shot 
from  his  eyes,  that  I  looked  aside  to  avoid  it, 
when  I  observed  that  beasts  of  prey,  such  as 
I  had  never  before  noticed,  sprung  from  the 
surrounding  thickets,  and  were  scudding  from 
his  presence  with  every  mark  of  terror.     The 
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stars  and  constellations  turned  pale,  and  shrunk 
shuddering  back  into  the  depths  of  space ;  a 
dark  shadowy  hand  passed  athwart  the  sky, 
and,  enclosing  the  moon  in  its  grasp,  seemed 
to  remove  her  from  her  sphere,  that  nothing 
celestial  might  look  down  upon  the  great 
enemy  of  heaven.  There  was  no  light  but 
the  baleful  glare  emitted  from  the  fiery  crown 
of  the  demon,  the  wind  was  hushed  up  into 
an  ominous  silence,  all  Nature  stood  aghast 
and  horror-stricken. 

"  '  You  invoked  me,1  said  the  figure,  in  a 
voice  that  was  at  once  commanding  and  melo- 
dious :  '  I  am  here  to  do  your  bidding :  what- 
ever you  desire,  I  have  power  to  grant  it.1 

"It  was  some  time  before  I  could  speak,  for  I 
sympathized  with  Nature  in  her  terror,  and  my 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  but 
at  length  with  an  almost  convulsive  effort,  I 
exclaimed,  '  Take  me  from  this  abhorred  soli- 
tude, which  is  torturing  me  to  death  by  inches, 
and  name  yourself  the  price  of  my  deliverance.1 

i:  '  You  must  swear  to  be  mine  for  ever.1 

'*  *  For  ever  ?  What !  shall  I  barter  my  eter- 
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nal  salvation,  for  a  miserable  remnant  of  life. 
No,  I  will  wait  patiently  for  death.  Tempter, 
avaunt !  Thou  shalt  not  lure  me  to  destruc- 
tion. What  canst  thou  give  me?  Fame, 
wealth,  luxury,  length  of  days?  I  despise 
them  all  ;  I  will  not  sell  my  soul  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  body.' 

"  A  smile  of  bitter  scorn  curled  the  lip  of 
the  fallen  angel,  as  he  pointed  with  a  sceptre 
in  his  right-hand,  and  Oh,  transporting  vision  ! 
I  beheld  my  boy,  my  darling  boy,  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever,  watering  the  plants  of  our  little 
cottage-garden  in  the  country.  A  cry  of  sur- 
prize burst  from  my  lips,  at  which  my  child 
looked  round,  and  uttering  a  scream  of  joy, 
ran  towards  me,  and  with  tears  gushing  from 
his  eyes,  and  a  face  lighted  up  with  ecstasy, 
exclaimed,  «  My  father !  my  father !  my  fa- 
ther !'  I  was  about  to  clasp  him  to  my  bosom, 
when  the  demon  stepped  between  us,  and  I 
could  see  him  no  more,  though  I  still  heard 
his  well-known  voice  imploring  me  with  a 
thrilling  tenderness  not  to  abandon  him,  not 
to  leave  him  a  lonely  orphan  to  struggle  with 
all  the  hardships  of  the  world.     Melted  and 
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maddened  at  the  sound,  I  turned  in  despera- 
tion to  the  figure  that  separated  us,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Thou  hast  conquered,  thou  hast  con- 
quered I  give  me  but  my  boy,  and  devil  as 
thou  art,  I  will  do  what  thou  commandest.1 

"  *  Thou  must  swear  by  the  four  elements  to 
be  mine  for  ever,'  said  the  figure,  while  a  mix- 
ture of  contempt  and  triumph  lurked  upon  his 
features.  Thus  saying,  he  pointed  with  his 
sceptre  to  the  clouds,  which  rapidly  rolled 
themselves  together  into  the  form  of  a  tremen- 
dous mouth,  the  lips  of  which  began  to  move, 
and  I  heard  them  pronounce  in  a  deep  and 
dread  voice,  '  Swear  by  the  Air  !' 

"  '  I  swear  I1  said  I,  with  the  vehemence  of 
desperation. 

"  "Tis  well !'  resumed  the  fiend,  and  pointing 
'lis  sceptre  to  the  ground,  it  rocked  and  writhed 
beneath  my  feet  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake, 
and  a  yawning  chasm  opened  before  me,  whence 
issued  a  sulphureous  breath,  while  a  sepulchral 
voice,  echoing  up  from  the  unfathomable  depth, 
ejaculated,  '  Swear  by  the  Earth.1 

"  '  I  swear  !' 

"  "Tis  well,'  cried  the  demon  as  before,  when 
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he  directed  his  sceptre  towards  the  ocean,  over 
which  it  cast  a  dim  glare,  and  from  the  remote 
wastes  and  solitudes  of  the  deep,  a  sound  as  of 
rushing  water  was  heard,  which  came  sweeping 
towards  me  from  the  vast  unseen,  and  presently 
bursting  around  me,  my  ears  were  filled  with 
the  stunning  sound  of,  '  Swear  by  the  Sea  !' 

"  '  I  swear  !' 

"  '  ""Tis  well,'  once  more  ejaculated  the  fallen 
angel,  pointing  his  sceptre  towards  a  dark  mass 
of  clouds,  whence  suddenly  a  clap  of  thunder 
was  heard,  that  almost  deafened  me  with  its 
splitting  uproar,  and  the  forked  lightning 
flashing  fiercely  around  me,  made  the  hot  air 
hiss  with  the  sounds  of,  '  Swear  by  the  Fire  i' 

"  I  was  about  to  answer  to  this  summons,  as  I 
had  done  to  the  preceding,  when  lo  !  the  sky 
opened,  and  the  apparition  of  my  deceased  wife 
floating  down  upon  a  drapery  of  light,  smiled 
benignantly  upon  me,  placed  a  book  in  my 
hands,  and  as  swiftly  re-ascended  the  firma- 
ment. At  sight  of  this  volume,  the  spirit  of 
darkness  vanished  amid  groans  and  curses,  the 
blasted  heath  was  no  longer  visible,  Nature  re- 
sumed her  customary  appearance,  and  I  found 
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myself  sitting  in  front  of  the  Hermitage,  bathed 
in  a  profuse  perspiration,  trembling  with  terror 
and  desperation,  and  grasping  the  Bible  in  my 
right  hand. 

"  How  horrible  are  these  devilish  temptations  ! 
they  shake  my  soul  to  its  very  centre.  Wretched 
man  !  does  this  inauspicious  and  haunted  island 
furnish  no  hypericum,  no  fuga  demonum  to 
chase  away  the  spectres  that  assail  thee,  and 
preserve  thy  tottering  reason  ?  It  has  been  a 
fearful  trial.  Perhaps,  I  have  had  a  providen- 
tial escape ;  and  yet  I  should  have  once  more 
embraced  my  boy. 


"  Brunette,  Brunette,  Brunette  ! — Alas  !  I 
have  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time.  She  has, 
doubtless,  been  lost  in  some  of  the  almost  im- 
penetrable forests  through  which  I  myself  have 
only  found  a  way  by  sheer  force ;  or,  perhaps, 
she  has  perished  in  some  precipitous  ravine, 
or  smothering  swamp.  I  should  have  missed 
her  a  little  while  ago,  but  latterly  my  soul  has 
been  so  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  its  inward 
misery,  that  it  has  ceased  to  notice  external 
objects.     The  Spirit  of  Solitude  has  been  upon 
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me ;  I  have  had  but  one  feeling,  a  condensed, 
crushing,  withering  sense  of  wretchedness,  be- 
yond my  power  to  bear.  An  outcast,  an  alien, 
a  solitary  condemned  for  ever  to  this  dreary 
stillness,  this  horrible  monotony — such  has  been 
my  sole  perception ;  every  thing  else  has  ap- 
peared a  chaos. 


"  I  saw  nothing  ;  but  as  I  was  sitting  in  my 
usual  desolation  of  soul,  gazing  at  the  bright 
moon,  and  yearning  with  a  sullen  hopelessness 
for  a  return  to  the  world,  I  heard  a  soft  melo- 
dious voice  whisper  in  mine  ear,  '  Mortal !  why 
should'st  thou  wish  to  revisit  the  earth  ?  The 
measure  of  its  iniquities  is  full ;  its  last  hour  is 
come :  behold !'  I  looked,  and  I  beheld  rolling 
beneath  me  a  vast  opaque  sphere,  which  I  knew 
to  be  the  earth ;  and  a  dim  shadowy  hand  was 
outstretched  from  the  depths  of  heaven,  and 
touched  the  globe  with  its  finger,  when  a  smoke 
arose ;  and  as  the  solid  rocky  ribs  of  the  earth 
gave  way  on  every  side  with  a  hideous  crash,  it 
split  and  shivered  into  myriads  of  pieces,  and 
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falling  into  the  abysses  of  space,  was  finally 
shattered  into  dust.  I  myself  felt  as  if  sink- 
ing ;  but  after  a  time  my  progress  was  arrest- 
ed, and  the  same  voice  uttered  in  my  ear, 
'  The  space  in  which  thou  art  standing  was 
just  now  the  centre  of  the  solid  earth.  It  is 
gone,  with  the  bones  of  its  dead  nations,  and 
all  its  living  inhabitants,  and  their  records  and 
monuments,  their  cities  and  empires,  and  all 
the  laborious  evidences  of  their  pigmy  pride  ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  even  the  powers  of  heaven 
will  have  forgotten  that  such  a  turbulent  bubble 
ever  existed.1 

"  If  the  world  be  destroyed,  where  then  am  I  ? 
Am  I  indeed  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Adam, — 
destined,  perhaps,  to  survive  even  the  powers 
of  heaven,  to  see  the  sun  and  moon  expire  of 
old  age,  and  to  finish,  in  my  own  person,  and 
in  the  midst  of  universal  silence  and  darkness, 
the  whole  scheme  of  creation  ?  This  would  be 
indeed  the  solitude  of  solitude,  the  desolation 
of  desolation  !  And  lo !  the  end  of  all  things 
is  approaching.   Behold  !  Phoebus  and  his  horses 
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are  stretched  dead  in  the  clouds !  Yonder  lies 
the  wrecked  moon,  an  unsphered  mass,  dark 
and  blackened.  The  blue  vault  of  heaven  falls 
in  with  a  concluding  crash,  and  Creation  is  a 
dark  and  silent  ruin  ! 


"  Mournful  as  it  is,  it  is  sweet  and  soothing 
to  be  enabled  once  more  to  shed  tears  as  I  sit 
upon  the  tombs  of  Fanny  and  Agnes.    To  come 
before   sunrise,  while  the  dew  is  yet  weeping 
upon  their  graves,  and  put  aside  the  long  grass 
as  if  it  were  the  hair  that  shaded  their  temples, 
and  watch  till  the  blue  flowers  lift  up  their  lids, 
as  if  they  were  the  eyes  of  those  I  loved ;  and 
then  wish  them  good  morrow,  and  talk  to  them, 
and  call  them  my  dearest  Fanny  and  my  dar- 
ling Agnes.     Sweeter  still,  as  the  breeze  gently 
bends  them  towards  me,  to  feel  the  branches  of 
these  plants  playing  about  my  neck,  as  if  the 
dear  departed   were   stretching  up  their  arms 
from  beneath  the  earth  to  embrace  me.     But 
sweetest  of  ail,  to  kiss  these  opening  rose-buds, 
as  if  they  were  the  lips  of  those  into  whose 
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grave  they  shoot  their  roots,  and  to  catch  their 
perfumed  breath,  as  it  thus  wafts  me  up  a  voice 
of  consolation  from  the  tomb — 

O  husband !  father !  shed  no  tear, 

No  more  thy  flight  delay ; 
But  join  us  in  a  happier  sphere, 
Far,  far  away ! 

"  Hark  !  do  you  not  hear  the  last  words  more 
faintly  repeated  in  the  distant  sky  ?  And  now 
again  they  are  wafted  to  mine  ear,  as  from 
the  innermost  depths  of  heaven — *  Far,  far 
away  P  And  now  their  echoes  float  in  soft 
whispers  through  the  firmament,  until  they 
slowly  melt  into  silence.  Those  soothing,  those 
delicious  echoes  may  die  upon  the  air,  but 
they  shall  often  spring  up  again,  and  live  in 
my  memory. 

This  grave  is  now  my  chosen  place  of  refuge 
— of  refuge  from  myself  and  my  own  solitary 
thoughts ;  for  a  companionship  with  the  dead 
is  preferable  to  utter  loneliness,  With  rough 
stones,  and  fragments  of  the  rock,  I  have  built 
up  a  little  pyramid  over  their  remains,  to  which 
I  have  affixed  a  board  and  an  inscription. 
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"  Thou  tearless  Isle !  which  no  burial-place 

Has  sadden'd  since  time  had  birth, 
Receive  the  first  of  the  human  race 

That  ever  were  laid  in  thy  earth. 

"  Now  may'st  thou  pity  our  mortal  doom  ; 

For  thy  grass  has  with  tears  been  wet. 
And  thy  boneless  soil  now  contains  a  tomb 

Where  the  mother  and  child  have  met. 

"  Thou  hast  tasted  death  :  they  are  mould'ring  both 

In  their  beauty's  prime  and  pride, 
Like  a  rose  cut  off  in  its  early  growth, 

With  its  lovely  bud  by  its  side. 

"  Thou  hast  seen  man's  lot,  but  thou  hast  not  seen 

His  pride  and  his  pomp  of  death  ; 
For  thy  velvet  turf  was  the  pall  of  green 

That  cover'd  the  pair  beneath. 

"  There  were  none  to  chant  their  funeral  dirge, 

And  no  passing  bell  was  rung  ; 
But  their  knell  was  the  roar  of  the  distant  surge, 

And  the  winds  their  requiem  sung. 

"  Their  banners  and  plumes  these  flow'rs  supplied, 

That  over  them  sadly  wave ; 
On  the  arms  in  whose  fond  embrace  they  died 

Were  they  hearsed  to  their  lonely  grave . 

"  But  what  can  tbeir  funeral  pomp  exalt  ? 

This  stately  Isle  is  their  tomb, 
And  over  them  spreads  the  azure  vault 

Which  the  heavenly  lamps  illume. 
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c  They  are  dead  ;  but  we  are  not  far  apart ; 

Soon  shall  I  cease  to  repine : 
For  they  're  hoth  inurn'd  in  a  breaking  heart, 

And  that  breaking  heart  is  mine. 


"Alone,  alone,  alone  !  The  last  hope  is  extin- 
guished and  my  fit  comes  on  again.  I  can  bear 
up  no  longer :  the  silence  torments  my  ear,  the 
solitude  grinds  down  my  very  soul ;  my  head  is 
stunned  with  grief,  my  heart  is  full  of  bitter- 
ness. I  must  die  !  I  will  dig  a  grave  for  my- 
self beside  that  of  my  wife  and  daughter,  and 
tear  up  the  trap  door  that  leads  from  life  to 
death,  and  pass  the  horizon  that  divides  time 
from  eternity,  and  leap  down  into  the  invisible 
world  that  I  may  know  its  unutterable  secrets, 
and  escape  from  the  intolerable  misery  of  earthly 
existence. 

"  I  was  hastening  to  the  hermitage  to  procure 
tools  for  the  purpose  of  digging  my  own  grave, 
when  upon  a  turfy  knoll  where  I  had  often  sat 
to  overlook  the  little  lake,  I  beheld  a  figure, 
seated  and  apparently  gazing  upon  the  waters. 
It  was  the  figure  of  myself!  The  grotesque 
and   tattered  garments,   the  wrapt   melancholy 
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air,  the  flowing  beard — I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, it  was  no  other  than  myself!  Instinc- 
tively I  stood  still  and  put  down  my  hand  to 
feel  for  my  beard,  and  I  could  feel  nothing. 
I  passed  it  backwards  and  forwards  through 
my  body,  still  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the 
figure  before  me,  and  it  encountered  nothing, 
moving  unimpeded  through  vacant  impalpable 
air.  I  retained  consciousness,  and  yet  I  was 
clearly  a  disembodied  spirit :  but  oh  !  what  a 
different  consciousness ;  a  sudden  sensation  of 
lightness,  of  an  indescribably  delicious  joy,  of 
an  ethereal  ecstasy,  seemed  to  impart  to  me 
all  the  freshness  and  elasticity  of  a  new  ex- 
istence. I  was  at  once  electrified  with  rap- 
turous feelings  and  beatific  thoughts,  as  if  I 
were  all  over  sensations,  and  every  sensation 
delectable ;  and  yet  all  over  spiritual  and  in- 
telligential,  and  every  thought,  bliss.  I  was 
rapt  in  Elysium — in  a  paradisaical  enhance- 
ment. It  seemed  as  if  mere  volition  would 
carry  me  up  into  the  air  if  I  wished  it,  and  I 
looked  down  upon  my  shoulders  to  see  whether 
they  were  furnished  with  wings,  but  I  could 
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discern  nothing,  not  even  my  own  body.  So  aerial 
were  my   feelings,   that  I   was  actually  appre- 
hensive of  being  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere 
unless  I  made  an  effort  to  retain  my  situation 
upon  the  earth.     All  this  time  my  own  figure, 
as  to  whose  identity  I  could  not  be  mistaken, 
retained  its  immoveable  posture  on  the  mound 
before  me,  and  I  felt  myself  gently,  and  yet 
irresistibly  attracted    towards    it.     I    say  irre- 
sistibly, for  as  I  had  no  wish  to  exchange  this 
ecstatic  mode  of  existence  by  suffering  my  spi- 
rit to  re-enter  the  body,    I    struggled  against 
the  impulse  given  to  it  with  all  the  energies  I 
could   muster,   but  in  vain  :    drawn  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer,  I  was  at  last  again  absorbed, 
as  it  were,  into  myself  with  a  sudden  and  pain- 
ful tension  of  every  limb  and   muscle,  and  I 
then  found  myself  sitting  on  the  grassy  knoll, 
with  all  my  former  sad  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  in  a  pitiable  state  of  languor  and  exhaus- 
tion.     I  had,  however,  enjoyed  an  antepast   of 
the  celestial  beatitudes,   of  the  elysium  of  the 
disembodied  ;   and  though    it    made    me    long 
more  earnestly  than  ever   for  death,   it  effect u- 
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ally  deterred  me  from  committing  any  crime 
which  might  forfeit  my  claim  to  a  perpetuity 
of  such  ineffable  bliss. 


"  The  little  chapel  and  the  graves  of  Fanny 
and  Agnes  have  now  become  my  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  spot  where  I  shall  henceforth  sit 
down  and  wait  patiently  for  death :  thank 
Heaven  it  cannot  be  long  delayed  !  my  body 
wears  and  wastes  away  apace,  and  I  feel  within 
me  the  progress  of  some  disorder  which  my 
heart  tells  me  is  mortal ;  but  my  mind  becomes 
calmer,  clearer,  more  collected  as  its  tegument 
decays.  The  shattered  mansion  lets  in  the 
light  upon  its  tenant.  God  help  me  !  I  fear  I 
have  at  times  been  hardly  in  my  proper  mind. 
Doubtless  a  horrible  phantasmic  pandaemonium 
may  be  conjured  up,  and  life  be  converted  into 
a  perpetual  waking  night-mare,  when  the  intel- 
lectual elements  are  violently  broken  up  and 
mixed  together  in  wild  disorder. — But  this  is 
madness,  and  I  have  never  been  mad.  I  have 
actually  seen  and  felt  all  that  I  describe,  and  I 
have  never  lost  the  power  of  ultimately  com- 
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mitting  my  impressions  to  paper  coherently  and 
correctly,  though  there  have  been  periods  when 
my  faculties  refused  to  obey  me. 

'*  Thou  tenantless  and  verdant  island,  I  shall 
soon  cease  to  gaze  upon  thy  calm  and  beautiful 
features:  a  few  days  more,  and  thou  shalt  no 
longer  hear  a  human  voice.  Still  weaker  and 
fainter,  still  more  languid  and  exhausted,  and 
still  does  my  mind  seem  to  gather  all  the 
strength  that  my  body  loses ;  the  expiring  light 
of  reason  flares  brightly  in  its  socket.  How 
sweet  it  is  to  pass  away  thus  !  to  grasp  with 
delight  the  outstretched  hand  of  death,  and 
press  it  to  your  heart  as  that  of  a  friend 
and  deliverer.  I  have  but  a  single  pang — if  I 
could  only  have  one  more  sight,  one  more  em- 
brace of  my  darling  boy.  But  it  cannot  be  ! 
My  child,  my  child  •'  my  own  affectionate  and 
beloved  boy  !  Were  it  my  last  breath  it  should 
be  uttered  in  invoking  blessings  upon  thy  head. 
Farewell !  farewell  for  ever  ! 

"How  glorious,  how  beautiful  is  the  sun  !  and 
yet  I  shall  never  see  it  more:  something  has 
whispered    to   my  heart   that    my   captivity  is 
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nearly  over,  that  I  shall  be  set  free  ere  I  can 
again  look  out  upon  the  lovely  face  of  Nature,  or 
see  the  flaming  orb  of  day  rise  from  the  ocean. 
He  will  shine  to-morrow  upon  these  lustreless 
eyes,  for  there  will  have  been  no  one  to  close 
them,  and  the  lifeless  lids  will  not  come  down 
to  shade  them  from  his  ray.  I  shall  no  longer 
contemplate  and  enjoy  this  glorious  pageant  of 
Nature.  It  will  go  on,  and  I  shall  be  no  more 
missed  from  its  surface  than  is  a  pebble  idly 
cast  down  into  the  deep  darkness  of  a  well.  But 
if  I  quit  what  is  dear  to  me,  I  shall  go  to  that 
which  is  dearer — to  my  wife  and  children ;  and 
why  should  I  regret  earth  when  I  hope  to  ex- 
change it  for  heaven  ? 

"  What  stately  vision  floats  before  mine  eyes, 
and  steeps  my  failing  senses  in  delight  ?  Look, 
look  !  behold  !  Two  angel  arms  come  forth 
from  the  firmament,  playing  upon  the  sun- 
beams as  if  they  were  the  strings  of  the  harp 
of  heaven,  and  oh  !  what  melting  melody  floats 
through  the  air,  wrapping  my  soul  in  an  Ely- 
sium of  sound.     And  lo  !  the  blue  curtain  of 
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the  sky  is  rolled  up,  revealing  to  me  the  celes- 
tial glories,  upon  whose  foremost  splendours  I 
see  the  forms  of  Fanny  and  Agnes,  and 
Henry  is  with  them,  and  they  embrace 
one  another,  and  hold  out  a  scroll  to  me, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  words  "  To- 
night !"  Far,  far  behind  them  are  com- 
panies of  angels,  with  dulcimers  and  harps,  and 
in  the  innermost  depths  are  dazzling  figures 
of  cherubims,  on  which  I  cannot  look  for  their 
intolerable  splendour ;  and  the  whole  assem- 
blage strike  their  instruments  together,  as 
their  dulcet  voices  unite  in  singing  the  Halle- 
lujah ;  and  the  sun  and  moon,  the  constella- 
tions and  the  stars,  join  the  seraphic  chorus, 
until  all  creation  echoes  with  one  universal 
harmony  ! 

"  Glorious  vision!  thou  may^t  fade  from  mine 
eyes  and  disappear,  and  the  ravishing  strains  of 
music  may  be  no  longer  heard,  but  enough  has 
been  revealed.  Now  am  I  indeed  certain  that 
"  To-night"  I  shall  depart.  I  close  my  manu- 
script, for  I  have  done  with  earthly  records.     If 
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my  remains  should  ever  be  found— if  my  nar- 
rative should  ever  be  perused,  it  is  my  last,  my 
dying  request  that /'  Here  the  manu- 
script abruptly  terminated. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Come,  let  us  go  ;  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumph,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  describe 
the  passionate  and  varying  emotions  of  Reu- 
ben, as  he  perused  this  heart-rending  nar- 
rative. Repeatedly  had  he  been  blinded  by 
his  tears,  and  obliged  for  a  few  moments  to  de- 
sist, and  when  he  had  at  length  reached  the 
conclusion,  he  fell  back  in  his  bed  with  a  groan 
of  anguish,  that  occasioned  the  friendly  surgeon 
to  hurry  to  his  side.  "  I  need  not  inquire,11 
said  Reuben,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak  : 
"  I  need  not  inquire  the  fate  of  my  unfortunate 
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father — of  the   writer  of  this  narrative  ;  he  is 
of  course  no  more !" 

«  We  found  his  remains  within  the  ruins  of 
the  little  chapel,1'  said  the  Surgeon.  "  I  dis- 
covered and  read  the  narrative,  and  venturing 
to  interpret  the  unfinished  request  with  which 
it  terminates,  into  a  desire  that  the  writer 
should  be  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  I  performed  for  him  that 
sad  office,  with  such  religious  rites  as  our  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  Assisted  by  my  com- 
rades, I  reconstructed  in  a  more  substantial 
manner  the  little  rustic  chapel  that  covered 
the  spot,  and  setting  up  a  board  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  melancholy  event,  we  bade  adieu  to 
the  Island. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Reuben,  "  leave  me — 
leave  me  !" 

For  some  hours  he  remained  a  prey  to  an 
uncontrollable  grief,  but  after  the  first  passion- 
ate ebullition  had  subsided,  he  gradually  be- 
came more  composed,  and  could  bear  to  think 
of  the  catastrophe  of  his  family  with  some  de- 
gree of  resignation.    Painful  as  it  was,  he  found 
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the  certainty  more  endurable  than  that  tor- 
turing suspense  which  had  kept  him  so  long 
in  a  feverish  fluctuation  between  hope  and 
despondency.  Grief  was  now  unavailing, — his 
lost  parents  and  his  ill-fated  sister  had  been 
dead  for  several  years  ;  he  could  not  have  dis- 
covered them,  or  have  averted  their  fate,  even 
if,  in  obedience  to  the  fond  delusion  of  his  heart, 
he  had  made  the  voyage  to  India,  to  which 
he  had  so  long  pledged  himself;  and  nothing, 
therefore,  remained  but  to  cherish  their  memory 
with  reverence  and  affection,  and  submit  to  his 
heavy  loss  with  all  the  fortitude  that  he  could 
summon  to  his  aid. 

Not  mauy  hours  had  elapsed  after  he  had 
completed  the  perusal  of  the  manuscript,  when 
the  vessel  entered  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  but 
Reuben  was  for  a  considerable  time  unable  to 
leave  the  ship.  The  heavy  rains  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed,  the  waves  that  had  broken 
over  him  when  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  the  privation  of  sleep,  and  the  vehement 
excitement  of  his  feelings,  had  combined  to 
produce  a  violent   cold  and  fever,    which    kept 
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him  confined  to  his  bed.  During  this  interval, 
so  trying  to  the  impatient  temperament  of  a 
lover,  the  benevolent  surgeon  paid  him  the  most 
unremitting  attentions,  and  at  length  informed 
him  that  he  might  safely  proceed  to  England. 
Losing  not  a  moment  in  availing  himself  of  this 
intimation,  although  he  was  still  in  a  very  weak 
state,  Reuben  hired  a  small  cutter,  arrived 
safely  at  Lyme,  hurried  over  to  Harpsden 
Hall,  and  upon  entering  the  drawing-room, 
had  scared  his  cousin  Basil,  who,  really  believ- 
ing in  his  death,  and  thinking  that  he  gazed 
upon  an  apparition,  let  fall  the  pistol  raised  for 
self-destruction,  and  fled  from  the  spot  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  described. 

The  delight  of  Helen,  of  Lady  Trevanian, 
and  Goldingham,  at  this  restoration  of  their 
beloved  Reuben  was  not  less  intense  than  the 
interest  with  which  they  listened  to  the  recital 
of  his  adventures,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
discovery  relative  to  his  lost  parents,  during  the 
short  but  eventful  period  of  his  absence.  The 
marriage  was  shortly  afterwards  solemnized  in 
the  church  where  the  banns  had  been  published, 
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but  as  no  festivity  or  pomp  of  celebration  dis- 
tinguished the  ceremony,  beyond  that  which 
was  jocund  in  the  hearts,  and  radiant  in  the 
smiling  countenances  of  the  parties  interested, 
we  need  not  give  any  detail  of  the  particulars. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new-married 
couple  was  to  inform  Captain  Gahagan  that  he 
would  receive  a  quarterly  addition  to  his  in- 
come, so  long  as  his  wife  was  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  respect.  This  was,  of  course,  eagerly 
promised,  and  so  far  performed,  that  Adeline 
was  honoured  with  the  venal  civility  and  pur- 
chased formalities  of  a  husband,  whose  indif- 
ference to  her  person,  and  dislike  of  her  frivolous 
character,  perpetually  shone  through  the  thin 
veil  of  his  sordid  forbearance. 

On  the  morning  of  her  wedding-day,  Helen 
wrote  a  long  exculpatory  letter  to  Lord  Tre- 
vanian,  explaining  the  motives  of  her  conduct, 
urging  the  sanction  of  her  mother,  and  implor- 
ing his  reconciliation  both  to  herself  and  Ade- 
line. To  this  appeal  no  answer  whatever  was 
returned.  Consistent  in  his  heartless  obstinacy 
of  purpose,  and  dignifying  his  blind  idolatry  of 

vol..   in.  s 
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his  own  opinion  with  the  name  of  loyalty,  he 
adhered  to  the  tyrannical  James  when  he  abdi- 
cated, followed  him  to  Saint  Germains,  joined 
the  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Shortly  after  Helen's  marriage,  Emily  Hart- 
field,   still   domiciliated  at  Harpsden  Hall,    re- 
ceived a  letter   from    Sir    Harcourt   Slingsby, 
enclosing    a    considerable    sum    of  money,    the 
amount,  as  he  stated,  of  various  gambling  debts 
due  to  her  late  brother,  from  members  of  the 
Clubs  to   Avhich   he  belonged  in  London,  and 
which  he  had  thought  it  right  to  collect.     This 
was    a    venial    invention   of    the    kind-hearted 
baronet,  who  knew  from  the  Squire's  circum- 
stances  that   such  a   supply  must   be  very   ac- 
ceptable, and  considered  this  the  most  delicate 
mode  of  conveying  it.     On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, the  effrontery,  coldness,  and  artifice  of  the 
Court  beauties,  appeared   doubly  revolting    to 
him,  when  contrasted  with  the  blushing  modesty 
and    honest    vehemence    of   the    warm-hearted 
Emily.     He  was   not  insensible  to  the  ridicule 
which  it  was  then  fashionable  to  level  against 
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marriage  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
against  those  which  were  contracted  out  of  the 
immediate  Court  pale;  but  much  as  he  loved 
the  mode,  his  good  sense  would  not  allow  him 
to  follow  it  when  his  happiness  was  at  stake. 
What  is  it,  thought  he  to  himself,  that  such 
self-punishing  coxcombs  call  knowing  the  world  ? 
To  distrust  every  body,  and,  for  fear  of  being 
imposed  upon,  to  be  really  duped  out  of  the 
most  valuable  feelings  in  human  nature — the 
delights  of  friendship,  and  the  charm  of  love.  I 
cannot  make  such  sacrifices  for  the  indulgence  of 

so  groundless,  and  so  selfish  a  suspicion. 

He  waited,  accordingly,  till  such  a  time  had 
elapsed,  after  the  Squired  death,  as  to  autho- 
rize the  reception  of  his  suit  without  impro- 
priety, and  then  proceeding  into  Dorsetshire, 
and  constituting  himself  a  guest  of  Goldingham, 
who  was  delighted  to  receive  him,  he  shortly 
after  made  an  oiler  of  his  hand  to  Emily.  There 
was  little  difficulty  in  the  negociation,  for  she 
disdained  insincerity,  and  he  had  long  possessed 
her  affections.  After  their  marriage  he  pur- 
chased tlii'  Rookery  from  the  creditors  of  thi 
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deceased  Squire,  and  always  resided  there  for 
one  half  of  the  year,  an  arrangement  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  Emily,  since  it  allowed  her  to  be 
the  neighbour  of  her  dear  friend  Helen.  The 
winter  season  was  dedicated  to  the  gaieties  of 
London,  where  Sir  Harcourt,  still  retaining  his 
quaint  phraseology,  was  allowed  to  continue  the 
supreme  and  unrivalled  arbiter  of  the  mode, 
notwithstanding  his  defiance  of  its  laws,  in  the 
affair  of  his  marriage. 

Sir  Ambrose  Jessop  having  allowed  himself 
to  be  decoyed  into  some  equivocal  situations 
with  Mrs.  Chatsworth,  who  immediately  circu- 
lated a  rumour  of  their  approaching  marriage, 
received  an  intimation  from  her  brother,  a  fierce- 
looking  captain,  that  if  it  were  not  shortly 
solemnized,  he  should  be  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  measuring  swords  with  him.  The 
worthy  Baronet  did  not  by  any  means  love 
Mrs.  Chatsworth,  but  as  he  loved  fighting  still 
less,  he  made  her  his  wife.  Henpecked  and 
unhappy,  he  remained  resolute  in  his  adherence 
to  irresolution,  most  decidedly  of  every  body's 
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opinion  but  his  own,  and  in  every  predicament, 
the  most  obedient  and  devoted  humble  servant 
of- circumstances. 

Of  Norry  Molloy,  whom  Reuben  was  most 
anxious  to  discover  and  reward,  he  could  gain 
no  farther  tidings  than  that,  upon  learning  the 
death  of  her  son  Mick,  who  had  been  knocked 
overboard  and  drowned,  in  a  scuffle  with  some 
Custom-house  officers,  she  had  jumped  into  a 
skiff,  and  pushed  out  to  sea,  swearing  that  she 
would  never  more  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  but 
would  throw  her  old  bones  into  the  same  grave 
with  Mick  ;  a  threat,  which  from  the  passionate 
desperation  of  her  character,  and  her  never  being 
afterwards  heard  of,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
she  carried  into  execution. 

By  a  long  penitent  letter,  which  Reuben  re- 
ceived some  months  after  his  marriage,  from 
Basil,  it  appealed  that  he  had  transported  him- 
self to  New  England,  where  it  was  subsequently 
learned  that  he  had  plunged  into  the  back  set- 
tlements, ami  joined  a  band  of  gloomy  fanatical 
ascetics,  who  testified  their  sense  of  religion  by 
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inflicting  upon  themselves  exery  species  of  mor- 
tification and  misery. 

In  addition  to  the  happiness  that  Goldingham 
derived  from  the  society  of  Reuben  and  his 
wife,  who  came  to  reside  in  his  house,  and  in 
whose  honour  he  maintained  an  extensive  es- 
tablishment, suitable  to  his  large  fortune,  he 
became  a  magistrate ;  an  appointment  which, 
by  procuring  him  constant  occupation,  minis- 
tered not  a  little  to  his  enjoyments,  and  one  of 
which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  with  an  exemplary 
impartiality,  zeal,  and  intelligence.  In  process 
of  time,  he  had  two  or  three  little  play-fellows 
for  the  employment  of  his  vacant  hours,  who, 
as  they  climbed  his  knee  to  share  his  embraces, 
generally  made  a  previous  application  to  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  a  depot  which  the  delighted 
old  man  took  care  to  replenish  with  sugar  every 
morning,  not  less  for  their  recreation  and  solace 
than  his  own.  As  if  to  remove  his  last  source 
of  uneasiness,  the  Revolution  soon  afterwards 
took  place,  upon  which  glorious  and  happy 
event   he  ordered  an  immense  bonfire  to  be  con- 
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structed  upon  his  terrace  ;  and  all  his  fears  of 
Popish  plots  being  now  finally  dispelled,  he 
thrust  his  Protestant  flail  into  the  midst  of  tha 
burning  faggots,  and  threw  his  silken  panoply 
on  the  top  of  the  pile,  offering  up  both  as 
Holocausts,  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

Immediately  upon  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  Reuben  joined  his  expedition,  con- 
tinued with  it  till  its  arrival  in  London,  and 
having  discharged  hi*  public  duty  by  thus  as- 
sisting in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Revolution, 
he  returned  into  Dorsetshire  to  enjoy  with  his 
beloved  Helen  an  uninterrupted  happiness  that 
has  seldom  been  surpassed.  From  the  nature 
of  his  temperament,  and  his  proneness  to  yield 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  might  have 
fallen  into  many  errors,  had  he  not  been  imper- 
ceptibly redeemed  from  them  by  the  calmness 
and  discretion  of  Helen  :  and  if  he  passed  through 
life  with  the  reputation  of  being  an  exemplary 
and  faultless  character,  both  public  and  private, 
he  was  but  one  among  that  large  class  of  men, 
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who,  without  its  being  suspected  by  others, 
without  its  being  even  known  to  themselves,  are 
indebted  for  their  high  estimation  with  the 
world,  as  well  as  for  their  pure  happiness  at 
home,  to  the  affectionate  prudence,  and  vigi- 
lant but  unobtrusive  good  sense,  of — A  Wife. 
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but  as  no  festivity  or  pomp  of  celebration  dis- 
tinguished the  ceremony,  beyond  that  which 
was  jocund  in  the  hearts,  and  radiant  in  the 
smiling  countenances  of  the  parties  interested, 
we  need  not  give  any  detail  of  the  particulars. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new-married 
couple  was  to  inform  Captain  Gahagan  that  he 
would  receive  a  quarterly  addition  to  his  in- 
come, so  long  as  his  wife  was  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  respect.  This  was,  of  course,  eagerly 
promised,  and  so  far  performed,  that  Adeline 
was  honoured  with  the  venal  civility  and  pur- 
chased formalities  of  a  husband,  whose  indif- 
ference to  her  person,  and  dislike  of  her  frivolous 
character,  perpetually  shone  through  the  thin 
veil  of  his  sordid  forbearance. 

On  the  morning  of  her  wedding-day,  Helen 
wrote  a  long  exculpatory  letter  to  Lord  Tre- 
vanian,  explaining  the  motives  of  her  conduct, 
urging  the  sanction  of  her  mother,  and  implor- 
ing his  reconciliation  both  to  herself  and  Ade- 
line.  To  this  appeal  no  answer  whatever  was 
returned.  Consistent  in  his  heartless  obstinacy 
of  purpose,  and  dignifying  his  blind  idolatry  of 
vol.   in.  s 
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his  own  opinion  with  the  name  of  loyalty,  he 
adhered  to  the  tyrannical  James  when  he  abdi- 
cated, followed  him  to  Saint  Germains,  joined 
the  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Shortly  after  Helen's  marriage,  Emily  Hart- 
field,   still   domiciliated  at  Harpsden  Hall,    re- 
ceived  a  letter   from    Sir    Harcourt   Slingsby, 
enclosing    a   considerable    sum    of  money,   the 
amount,  as  he  stated,  of  various  gambling  debts 
due  to  her  late  brother,  from  members  of  the 
Clubs  to   which   he  belonged  in  London,  and 
which  he  had  thought  it  right  to  collect.     This 
was    a    venial   invention    of    the    kind-hearted 
baronet,  who  knew  from  the  Squire's  circum- 
stances  that   such  a  supply  must   be  very   ac- 
ceptable, and  considered  this  the  most  delicate 
mode  of  conveying  it.     On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, the  effrontery,  coldness,  and  artifice  of  the 
Court  beauties,  appeared   doubly  revolting    to 
him,  when  contrasted  with  the  blushing  modesty 
and    honest    vehemence    of  the    warm-hearted 
Emily.     He  was   not   insensible  to  the  ridicule 
which  it  was  then  fashionable  to  level  against 
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marriage  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
against  those  which  were  contracted  out  of  the 
immediate  Court  pale;  but  much  as  he  loved 
the  mode,  his  good  sense  would  not  allow  him 
to  follow  it  when  his  happiness  was  at  stake. 
What  is  it,  thought  he  to  himself,  that  such 
self-punishing  coxcombs  call  knowing  the  world  ? 
To  distrust  every  body,  and,  for  fear  of  being 
imposed  upon,  to  be  really  duped  out  of  the 
most  valuable  feelings  in  human  nature — the 
delights  of  friendship,  and  the  charm  of  love.  I 
cannot  make  such  sacrifices  for  the  indulgence  of 

so  groundless,  and  so  selfish  a  suspicion. 

He  waited,  accordingly,  till  such  a  time  had 
elapsed,  after  the  Squire's  death,  as  to  autho- 
rize the  reception  of  his  suit  without  impro- 
priety, and  then  proceeding  into  Dorsetshire, 
and  constituting  himself  a  guest  pf  Goldingham, 
who  was  delighted  to  receive  him,  he  shortly 
after  made  an  oiler  of  his  hand  to  Emily.  There 
was  little  difficulty  in  the  negociation,  lor  she 
disdained  insincerity,  and  he  had  long  posst  > 
her  affections.  After  their  marriage  he  pur- 
chased the  Rookery  from  the   creditors  of  the 
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deceased  Squire,  and  always  resided  there  for 
one  half  of  the  year,  an  arrangement  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  Emily,  since  it  allowed  her  to  he 
the  neighbour  of  her  dear  friend  Helen.  The 
Avinter  season  was  dedicated  to  the  gaieties  of 
London,  where  Sir  Harcourt,  still  retaining  his 
quaint  phraseology,  was  allowed  to  continue  the 
supreme  and  unrivalled  arbiter  of  the  mode, 
notwithstanding  his  defiance  of  its  laws,  in  the 
affair  of  his  marriage. 

Sir  Ambrose  Jessop  having  allowed  himself 
to  be  decoyed  into  some  equivocal  situations 
with  Mrs.  Chatsworth,  who  immediately  circu- 
lated a  rumour  of  their  approaching  marriage, 
received  an  intimation  from  her  brother,  a  fierce- 
looking  captain,  that  if  it  were  not  shortly 
solemnized,  he  should  be  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  measuring  swords  with  him.  The 
worthy  Baronet  did  not  by  any  means  love 
Mrs.  Chatsworth,  but  as  he  loved  fighting  still 
less,  he  made  her  his  wife.  Henpecked  and 
unhappy,  he  remained  resolute  in  his  adherence 
to  irresolution,  most  decidedly  of  every  body's 
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opinion  but  his  own,  and  in  every  predicament, 
the  most  obedient  and  devoted  humble  servant 
of circumstances. 

Of  Norry  Molloy,  whom  Reuben  was  most 
anxious  to  discover  and  reward,  he  could  cam 
no  farther  tidings  than  that,  upon  learning  the 
death  of  her  son  Mick,  who  had  been  knocked 
overboard  and  drowned,  in  a  scuffle  with  some 
Custom-house  officers,  she  had  jumped  into  a 
skiff,  and  pushed  out  to  sea,  swearing  that  she 
would  never  more  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  but 
would  throw  her  old  bones  into  the  same  grave 
with  Mick ;  a  threat,  which  from  the  passionate 
desperation  of  her  character,  and  her  never  being 
afterwards  heard  of,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
she  carried  into  execution. 

By  a  long  penitent  letter,  which  Reuben  re- 
ceived some  months  after  his  marriage,  from 
Basil,  it  appeared  that  he  had  transported  him- 
self to  New  England,  where  it  was  subsequently 
learned  that  he  had  plunged  into  the  back  set- 
tlements, and  joined  a  band  of  gloomy  fanatical 
ascetics,  who  testified  their  sense  of  religion  b\ 
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inflicting  upon  themselves  every  species  of  mor- 
tification and  misery. 

In  addition  to  the  happiness  that  Goldingham 
derived  from  the  society  of  Reuben  and  his 
wife,  who  came  to  reside  in  his  house,  and  in 
whose  honour  he  maintained  an  extensive  es- 
tablishment, suitable  to  his  large  fortune,  he 
became  a  magistrate;  an  appointment  which, 
by  procuring  him  constant  occupation,  minis- 
tered not  a  little  to  his  enjoyments,  and  one  of 
which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  with  an  exemplary 
impartiality,  zeal,  and  intelligence.  In  process 
of  time,  he  had  two  or  three  little  play-fellows 
for  the  employment  of  his  vacant  hours,  who, 
as  they  climbed  his  knee  to  share  his  embraces, 
generally  made  a  previous  application  to  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  a  depot  which  the  delighted 
old  man  took  care  to  replenish  with  sugar  every 
morning,  not  less  for  their  recreation  and  solace 
than  his  own.  As  if  to  remove  his  last  source 
of  uneasiness,  the  Revolution  soon  afterwards 
took  place,  upon  which  glorious  and  happy 
event   he  ordered  an  immense  bonfire  to  be  con- 
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structed  upon  his  terrace  ;  and  all  his  fears  of 
Popish  plots  being  now  finally  dispelled,  he 
thrust  his  Protestant  flail  into  the  midst  of  the 
burning  faggots,  and  threw  his  silken  panoply 
on  the  top  of  the  pile,  offering  up  both  as 
Holocausts,  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

Immediately  upon  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  Reuben  joined  his  expedition,  con- 
tinued with  it  till  its  arrival  in  London,  and 
having  discharged  his  public  duty  by  thus  as- 
sisting in  th°  accomplishment  of  the  Revolution, 
he  returned  into  Dorsetshire  to  enjoy  with  his 
beloved  Helen  an  uninterrupted  happiness  that 
lias  seldom  been  surpassed.  From  the  nature 
of  his  temperament,  and  his  pr oneness  to  yield 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  might  have 
fallen  into  many  errors,  had  he  not  been  imper- 
ceptibly redeemed  from  them  by  the  calmness 
and  discretion  of  Helen  :  and  if  he  passed  through 
life  with  the  reputation  of  being  an  exemplary 
and  faultless  character,  both  public  and  private, 
he   was  but  one  among  that  large  class  of  men, 
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who,  without  its  being  suspected  by  others, 
without  its  being  even  known  to  themselves,  are 
indebted  for  their  high  estimation  with  the 
world,  as  well  as  for  their  pure  happiness  at 
home,  to  the  affectionate  prudence,  and  vigi- 
but  unobtrusive  good  sense,  of — A  Wife. 
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